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was  wrong 
about  the  bomb 

Peregrine  Worsthome  repents  - 


Clinton  runs  but  can’t  hide  from  questions  over  Embarrassing’  secret 


PHOTOGRAPH:  BRUCE  YOUNG 


Health  hazard. . .President  Clinton  jogging  in  Washington  this  week  with  secret  service  agents 

Mystery  as  White  House  refuses  to  release  president’s  full  medical  file 


Jonathan  Freed  land 
in  Washington 


PRESIDENT  Clinton  be- 
came the  centre  of  an  em- 
barrassing guessing  game 
yesterday  as  White  House 
officials  refused  to  release  his 
medical  records  — admitting 
they  contained  a secret  whose 
revelation  would  compromise 
his  “dignity’’. 

The  White  House  press  sec- 
retary. Mike  McCurry.  said  he 
had  every  right  to  hold  back 
details  no  one  “would  want 


spread  out  on  the  front  page”. 

Despite  Republican  de- 
mands for  full  disclosure,  offi- 
cials have  only  released  sum- 
maries of  Mr  Clinton’s  health 
history.  The  Republican  pres- 
idential candidate.  Bob  Dole, 
has  issued  all  his  medical  re- 
cords. Unnamed  Republican 
sources  suggested  Mr  Clin- 
ton’s medical  files  might 
reveal  past  drug  use. 

Pressed  by  journalists  to 
give  an  example  of  what  kind 
of  details  would  be  too  embar- 
rassing for  publication.  Mr 
McCurry  eventually  cited 


■‘things  like  rectal  exams", 
taking  pains  to  make  clear  he 
was  not  speaking  specifically 
about  Mr  Clinton. 

Former  president  Jimmy 
Carter’s  image  took  a blow 
when  it  emerged  that  he  suf- 
fered from  haemorrhoids. 

Speculation  also  centred  on 
whether  a genital  condition 
might  be  the  problem.  A for- 
mer Arkansas  state  employee. 
Paula  Jones  — who  is  suing 
the  president  for  sexual 
harassment  — claims  he  ex- 
posed himself  to  her  during  a 
hotel  room  encounter  in  1991, 


and  there  were  “distinguish- 
ing characteristics"  in  his 
genital  area. 

Asked  whether  the  presi- 
dent had  ever  been  treated  for 
a sexually  transmitted  dis- 
ease, Mr  McCurry  said  such 
treatment  would  already  have 
been  disclosed. 

History  suggests  several  of 
Mr  Clinton’s  predecessors 
were  no  more  forthcoming 
over  their  health  records. 

There  is  considerable  de- 
bate over  when  Ronald 
Reagan  began  to  suffer  from 
Alzheimer’s  disease.  Some  be- 


lieve it  first  struck  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  and  was  exhibited  by 
frequent  memory  lapses. 

John  F Kennedy  was 
plagued  by  severe  backache, 
but  the  fact  was  kept  from  the 
American  electorate.  Dwight 
Eisenhower's  heart  attack  in 
office  was  similarly  mini' 
mised,  while  Franklin  Roose- 
velt concealed  his  polio  condi- 
tion from  the  public. 

Mr  Clinton  likes  to  jog,  but 
rarely  runs  in  public.  His 
imagemakers  told  him  a 
flushed,  sweaty  demeanour 
looked  unpresidential. 


Government  plundered  pension  fund’s  huge  surpluses  when  industry  privatised 

Bus  pensioners  set  for  £200m 


Keith  Harper  and 
Rfchard  Miles 


Thousands  of 

National  Bus  pension- 
ers are  in  line  for  a 
£200  million  payout 
after  it  emerged  yesterday 
that  the  Government  was 
guilty  of  raiding  the  compa- 
ny's pension  scheme  when  it 
was  privatised  10  years  ago. 

The  pensions  ombudsman. 
Julian  Farrand  — appointed 
by  the  Social  Services  Secre- 
tary, Peter  Lilley,  to  investi- 
gate complaints  from  the  pub- 
lic — has  instructed  trustees 


to  “take  all  possible  steps"  to 
recover  the  money  from  the 
Treasury. 

Bus  pensioners  could  gain 
by  up  to  £1,000  a year  after 
trustees  disperse  the  money 
“with  interest  windfall",  un- 
less ministers  appeal  against 
the  ruling,  although  industry 
sources  suggest  this  would  be 
unlikely  to  succeed. 

The  case  will  be  a consider- 
able embarrassment  to  minis- 
ters. The  Government  plun- 
dered the  fund's  huge 
surpluses  when  the  industry 
was  privatised  in  1986.  Later, 
the  National  Audit  Office 
ruled  the  bulk  of  the  money 


raised  from  the  National  Bus 
sell-off  came  from  the  wind- 
ing up  of  the  pension  fund. 

It  Is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  Government  has  pocketed 
the  surplus  in  the  pension 
scheme  of  a privatised  com- 
pany. In  1994,  it  took  an  esti- 
mated £2  billion  out  of  the  for- 
mer British  Coal  pension 
funds  in  return  for  a guaran- 
tee that  pensions  would  be 
linked  to  the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  ruling  comes  as  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Security  is 
pushing  through  reforms  to 
protect  the  members  of  com- 
pany pension  schemes  from 
unscrupulous  employers 


following  the  Robert  Maxwell 
scandal,  where  thousands  of 
workers'  pensions  were  si- 
phoned off  to  prop  up  the 
media  mogul's  failing  busi- 
ness empire. 

Dr  Farrand  revealed  his  de- 
cision earlier  this  week  in  a 
letter  to  Jimmy  Knapp,  leader 
of  the  Rail.  Maritime  and 
Transport  Union,  many  of 
whose  members  are  victims 
of  the  raid. 

The  letter  confirms  the 
complaint  against  the  action 
has  been  upheld.  "The 
amendment  to  the  rules  of  the 
scheme  was  found  to  be  in 
breach  of  trust,  and  the  conse- 


quence of  pressure  improp- 
erly brought  by  die  National 
Bus  Company,"  said  Dr 
Farrand. 

His  letter  says  that  he  does 
not  have  the  resources  to 
make  copies  of  his  decision 
publicly  available,  but  gives 
the  trustees  the  authority  to 
recoup  the  money  with  inter- 
est lie  says  the  money  was 
originally  handed  over  to  the 
Department  of  Transport. 

Mr  Knapp  said:  “This  is  an- 
other example  of  a huge  pen- 
sions fund  raid  by  political 
cowboys  who  have  no  con- 
cern for  people  who  have 
given  loyai  years  of  service. ’’ 


Battered 
unions 
cut  adrift 

Labour  faces  TUC  anger 


Seamus  MHne 
Labour  Editor 


a PERMANENT 
rupture  between 
Labour  and  the 
trade  unions, 
relationship  that 
mm  ^Bhas  shaped  Brit- 
ish politics  for  most  of  this 
century,  is  in  sight  after 
senior  party  sources  acknowl- 
edged that  the  historic  link 
could  be  severed  after  the 
next  election. 

In  the  face  of  increasingly 
half-hearted  Labour  denials 
of  contingency  plans  to  cut 
ties,  the  endgame  of  this 
week’s  drive  by  Tony  Blair 
and  his  lieutenants  at  the 
TUC  conference  to  highlight 
the  growing  gap  between 
party  and  unions  became 
dear. 

After  Stephen  Byers 
Labour's  employment  spokes- 
man, briefed  journalists  at 
the  TUC  in  Blackpool  on  how 
a Labour  government  might 
respond  to  public  sector 
strikes,  sources  close  to  Mr 
Blair  emphasised  that  the 
Labour-union  relationship 
would  continue  to  change  and 
acknowledged  that  cutting 
the  ties  over  time  was  one  op- 
tion, though  an  early  breach 
was  unlikely. 

In  recent  years,  the  Labour 
leader  has  privately  made  no 
secret  of  his  view  that  a mod- 
em party  should  part  com- 
pany from  the  unions. 

Mr  Byers  refused  to  specu- 
late whether  the  unions 
would  still  have  their  places 
on  Labour's  national  execu- 
tive and  vote  at  party  confer- 
ence at  the  end  of  a first  term 
in  office.  He  would  only  say 
there  were  "no  plans  at  the 
moment”  to  break  the  alli- 
ance which  has  put  organised 
labour  and  class-based  poli- 
tics centre-stage  since  the 
party's  foundation. 

Union  leaders  were  furious 
at  the  reports,  which  domi 
nated  the  last  day  of  the  TUC. 
Lew  Adams,  leader  of  the 
train  drivers'  union  AsleC, 
said  he  was  "fed  up  to  the 
teeth  with  the  way  our  confer- 
ence has  been  persistently  hi- 
jacked by  politicians  who 
keep  talking  about  an  evolv- 
ing relationship  with  the 
trade  unions,  which  keeps 
evolving  until  we  disappear”. 

George  BrumwelL  general 
secretary  of  the  building 
workers'  union  Ucatt,  said 
the  threat  of  a breach  with 
the  unions  would  only  benefit 
Arthur  Scar-gill's  breakaway 
Socialist  Labour  Party.  John 
Monks.  TUC  general  secre- 


Prince  swipes  at  ‘ugly  and  bad-mannered’  hotels 


Owen  Bowcott 


THE  Prince  of  Wales’s 
crusade  against  environ- 
mental “uglification” 
and  architectural  eyesores 
brought  him  into  open  con- 
flict with  Britain's  hoteliers 
yesterday. 

Attacking  damage  caused 
by  the  international  boom  in 
tourism,  the  Prince  claimed 


that  Hyde  Park  in  London, 
east  European  cities,  and 
Mediterranean  coastlines 
have  been  spoilt  by  "bad-man- 
nered development.’ ' 

But  his  comments,  in  an 
article  for  the  Green  Hotelier 
magazine,  prompted  Jeremy 
Logie,  chief  executive  of  the 
British  Hospitality  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  20,000 
hotels  and  restaurants,  to  say: 

“As  far  as  hotel  architec- 


ture is  concerned.  ‘T  think 
Prince  Charles  is  being  com- 
mercially unrealistic.  Hotels 
are  primarily  commercial 
concerns  and  have  to  be  built 
in  a certain  way.  It’s  up  to 
planning  authorities  to  say 
whether  a hotel  is  unsightly.” 

The  Green  Hotelier  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Business  Leader's  Forum  as 
part  of  its  International 
Hotels  Environment  Initia- 


tive. 

In  the  article,  headed  Para- 
dise Lost?,  the  Prince  has 
written:  “For  many  places  the 
process  of  uglification 
through  insensitive  develop- 
ment for  mass  tourism  and 
the  destruction  of  natural  en- 
vironments, townscapes,  and 
fragile  eco-sys terns  have  dem- 
onstrated . . . the  limits  of 
sustainability. 

“Every  reader  can  think  of 


depressing  examples  of  insen- 
sitive hotel  buildings  con- 
structed for  purposes  of  short- 
term economy,  international 
brand  marketing,  and  maxi- 
mising of  capacity,  based  on 
designs  originated  unthink- 
ingly in  the  confines  of  an  in- 
ternational head  office.” 

But  some  suggest  the 
Prince's  comments  are  better 
directed  at  the  high-rise 
buildings  of  the  1970s  than 


more  recent  developments. 

Jonathan  Bodlender.  chair- 
man of  hotel  consultant  com- 
pany Horwath,  said  hotels 
were  not  the  worst  architec- 
tural offenders  in  central  Lon- 
don. “One  of  the  worst  exam- 
ples of  appalling  architecture 
is  the  government  building  In 
Marsham  Street  which  has 
been  home  to  — of  all  people 
— the  Department  of  the  En- 
vironment” 
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«0  Star  restaurant  Ealing, 
London  1986 
Nail  (Gnnock  Is  accused  of 
headbutting  one  of  two  men 
who  hit  him  over  the  head  with 
a rated  141  newspaper. 

$ Luigi’s,  Covent  Garden, 
London  1992 

Nefl  Khnock'8  row  with  John 
Smith  over  lax  plans 
overshadowed  the 
run-up  to  the  election. 


W The  Seafood  restaurant 
Blackpool,  September  1996 
Stephen  Byers,  Labour's 
employment  spokesman,  (fines 
with  four  journalists  on 
Wednesday  night  and  sparks 
controversy  over  Labour  finks 
with  the  unions. 


tary,  said  Labour  had  caused 
"confusion,  not  clarity"  dur- 
ing the  week. 

The  reports  that  the  Labour 
leadership  was  preparing  to 
break  the  historic  links  in 
response  to  an  expected  rash 
of  public  sector  strikes  in  the 
first  few  months  of  a Labour 
government  were  based  on 
comments  made  by  Mr  Byers 
at  a dinner  with  four  lobby 
journalists  in  Blackpool.  1 

All  stood  by  their  stories  I 


yesterday  and  Mr  Blair  ruled 
out  any  move  to  discipline  or 
demote  Mr  Byers  — as  called 
for  by  John  Edmonds,  the 
GMB  general  union  leader  — 
who  is  one  of  the  Labour  lead- 
er's most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters. 

One  senior  Labour  source 
claimed  Mr  Byers  had  come 
close  to  being  sacked,  though 
that  was  strongly  denied  last 
night  by  Mr  Blair's  office. 
Shadow  education  and  em- 
ployment secretary  David 
Blunkett  was  described  as  in- 
candescent with  rage  over  the 
feet  that  Mr  Byers  had  given 
an  unauthorised  briefing,  but 
he  was  asked  by  Mr  Blair  not 
to  intervene.  John  Prescott 
the  party’s  deputy  leader,  dis- 
missed Mr  Byers  as  a “junior 
minister". 

The  Byers  briefing  comes 
after  a week  of  high  tension 
between  Labour  and  the 
unions  at  the  TUC.  where  Mr 
Blunkett  caused  consterna- 
tion earlier  in  foe  week  by 
suggesting  no-strike,  binding 
arbitration  agreements  for 
the  public  sector  and  a 
requirement  to  re-ballot 
where  an  employer  makes  a 
"significant”  new  offer. 

That  was  followed  by  a 
spate  of  rebuttals  and 
counter-briefings.  But  there 
was  also  little  doubt  that 
Labour  politicians  bad  delib- 
erately gone  to  the  TUC  to 
provoke  a high-profile  row  in 
a bid  for  electoral  advantage. 
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Warning  by 
EU  on  cattle 
imports 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 


TBE  British  Govern- 
ment was  warned  yes- 
terday it  could  face 
legal  action  from  the 
European  Commission  to 
force  the  UK  to  accept  cattle 
imports  from  other  member 
states.  , _ 

The  ban  on  imports  of  cattle 
aged  over  30  months  was  In- 
troduced earlier  this  year  in 
response  to  the  ELTs  world- 
wide embargo  on  all  British 
cattle  and  beef  exports,  but 
the  Commission  has  said  it 
will  draw  up  plans  to  initiate 
infringement  proceedings  if 
the  Government  does  not 
change  its  policy. 

EC  “infringement"  proceed- 
ings ultimately  could  drag 
Britain  before  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  in  Luxem- 
bourg. where  it  already  has 
its  own  case  contesting  the 
EU’s  right  to  impose  an  im- 
port ban  on  British  beef. 

The  latest  twist  in  the  BSE 
row  between  Britain  and  the 
Commission  could  scarcely 
have  come  at  a worse  time. 
Douglas  Hogg,  the  Agricul- 
ture Minister,  is  due  to  meet 
Franz  Fischler,  the  EU  agri- 
culture commissioner,  on 
Monday  prior  to  a ministerial 
council  meeting  in  Brussels 
at  which  he  hopes  to  persuade 
other  member  states  to  accept 
the  reduction  in  the  cattle 
cull  agreed  by  the  Cabinet  on 
Thursday. 

In  Brussels  a British  offi- 
cial said  yesterday:  “It  is  go- 
ing to  be  very  difficult  I 
would  be  surprised  if  any  of 
them  agreed  to  a cut  in  the 
cull/' 

At  the  commission.  Gerry 
Kiely,  the  agriculture  spokes- 
man, said  a number  of 
countries  were  being  targeted 


as  a result  of  bans  arising  out 
of  the  BSE  crisis,  but  the  Brit- 
ish case  was  the  most  blatant 
breach  of  the  rules  of  the 
single  market. 

France  and  Spain  are  likely 
to  face  proceedings  after  ban- 
ning all  imports  of  meat  and 
bonemeaL  So  is  the  German 
state  of  North  Rhine  Westpha- 
lia for  banning  British  milk 
imports. 

Britain  falls  foul  of  the 
single  market  regulations  be- 
cause, although  its  exports 
are  banned,  it  cannot  unilat- 
erally stop  imports  from 
other  member  states. 

Mr  Kiely  sai±  “We  have  a 
single  market  in  which  agree- 
ment has  to  be  reached  before 
such  things  nan  be  done. 
There  is  no  agreement  on  this 
trade  ban.  It  is  a clear  breach 
of  the  rules.  You  can  expect  a 
big  package  of  infringement 
measures  soon." 

In  Brussels,  the  Cabinet's 
decision  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  cattle  cull  Is  seen  as  a tac- 
it acceptance  that  the  export 
ban  is  unlikely  to  be  lifted  be- 
fore the  general  election  and 
that  the  Government  believes 
there  is  no  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  proceeding  with  the 
cull  agreed  by  John  Major  at 
the  Florence  EU  summit  in 
June. 

Ministers  did  not  press  the 
culling  order  through  Parlia- 
ment before  the  summer 
recess  and  are  thought  un- 
likely to  be  able  to  do  so  in  the 
face  of  Euro-sceptic  Tory 
backbench  opposition. 

The  cull  of  cattle  aged  over 
30  months  has  now  reached 
450,000,  but  the  slaughter  of 
up  to  147,000  other  cattle 
nominated  as  being  at  risk  of 
BSE  has  yet  to  begin,  with  no 
chance  of  being  completed  by 
the  November  deadline 
agreed  at  Florence. 


■■ — _ 

His  Tigers’  preyed  on  two  peoples  during  the  Balkan  war , but  Arkan  clams  he  preaches  ethnic  tolerance 

Serb  warlord  pleads  his  innocence  | 


Ian  Traynor 
Central  Europe  EcBtor 


A BELGRADE  paramil- 
itary leader  and  poli- 
tician whose  units 
were  blamed  for 
some  of  the  worst  ethnic 
cleansing  of  the  Bosnian  and 
Croatian  wars,  claims  he  is 
an  advocate  of  “ethnic  toler- 
ance and  respect  for  other 
religious  and  ethnic  groups". 

In  a letter  in  today's  Guard- 
ian, Zelko  Raznjatovic,  aka 
Arkan,  denies  that  he  is  a war 
criminal.  In  December  1991, 
the  former  United  States  sec- 
retary of  state,  Lawrence 
Eagleburger,  described  him 
as  a suspected  war  criminal 
“I  have  been  investigated 
by  the  prosecutor's  office  of 
the  international  war  crimes 
tribunal  in  The  Hague  ...  I 
have  not  been  indicted  for 
any  war  crime  nor,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  it  the  pres- 
ent intention  of  the  prosecu- 
tor that  I should  be  so  in- 
dicted,” Arkan  states. 

He  objects  to  two  articles  in 
the  Guardian  reporting  that 
western  and  British  funds  for 
Bosnian  parties  competing  in 
today's  elections  include  do- 
nations to  his  Belgrade-based 
Serbian  Unity  Party,  and  that 
he  is  a war  criminal. 

“My  party  is  ...  entirely 
worthy  of  funding,’’  he  says. 

Arkan  set  up  his  notorious 
Tigers  militia  shortly  after 
war  broke  out  in  Croatia  in 
August  1991,  after  long  years 
as  a linchpin  of  the  Belgrade 
underworld  and  close  links 
with  the  old  Yugoslav  secu- 
rity apparatus. 

His  well-equipped  para- 
militaries, based  in  Erdut 
northern  Serbia,  played  a 
prominent  role  in  besieging 
and  looting  the  Croatian  town 
of  Vukovar  in  the  autumn  of 
1991.  A witness  to  the  looting 


A bodyguard  ducks  7-aI  itn  BaTT^jatnyift, « Ira  Arkan,  fires  his  Magnum  revolver  out  of  the  sunroof  of  his  car  on  his  wedding  day  in  Serbia  last  year 


reported  how  Arkan's  men 
stripped  factories,  ware- 
houses and  shops  and  tracked 
the  spoils  back  to  Serbia. 


Human  rights  watchers 
point  out  that  The  Hague  tri- 
bunal has  not  yet  indicted 
any  of  Mr  Milosevic's  asso- 


ciates in  Serbia  for  war 

crimes. 

An  official  at  the  Humani- 
tarian Law  Foundation  in 


Belgrade,  which  investigates 
alleged  war  crimes  and  sup- 
plies information  to  The 
Hague,  says  the  case  is  “too 


sensitive"  to  discuss. 


Julian  Borger,  page  5} 
Letters,  page  8 


The  weather  in  Europe 


Forecast  for  the  cities 

Today  I Tomorrow 
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European  weather  outlook 


Low  pressure  over  the  Baltic  will  maintain  wet  and 
windy  weather  over  southern  Finland  and  southern 
Sweden.  All  other  areas  should  be  mostly  dry  and 
cool  with  sunny  spells,  bin  tight  rain  will  spread 
into  northern  Norway.  Max  temps  ranging  from  7C 
in  the  far  north  in  13C  in  south-west  Norway. 

Lew  Cnnntriei,  Germany,  Austria, 


A cool  northerly  flow  cowars  the  area,  and  today 
will  be  rather  cold  and  showery,  with  only  brief 
bright  Intervals.  The  showers  will  be  heaviBSt  In 
eastern  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland.  Max 
temps  mostly  between  it  and  15C. 


Today  should  be  mostly  dry  with  a mix  of  clouds 
and  sunshine  - Just  a Few  showers  In  the  east  and 
north-east.  Max  temps  ranging  from  16C  In  the  far 
north  to  34C  along  the  Mediterranean  coasL 

Spin  end  norttignlr 


Pressure  Is  almost  uniform  over  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula. and  today  will  be  a mostly  fine  day  with  plen- 
ty of  blue  sky  and  prolonged  sunshine.  Max  tamps 
ranging  from  22C  on  the  north  coast  to  27C  In  l he 
southern  Interior. 
lMn 


A cool  northerly  flow  covers  the  country,  and  today 
wilt  be  unsettled  wilh  scattered  heavy  showers  and 
local  thunderstorms.  Sunny  spells  will  be  rather 
limited.  Max  temps  ranging  from  17C  in  the  tar 
north  to  27C  In  the  extreme  south. 


A cold  front  will  bring  scattered  thundery  showers 
and  a sharp  drop  in  temperature  today,  although 
the  AEgean  islands  and  south-east  of  mainland 
will  be  mostly  line  and  very  warm  Max  temps 
ranging  irom  19C  in  the  north-west  to  28C  on  Crete 
and  Rhodes. 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


BBC  T 


&2BSM  News;  Weather.  330  Oscar's 
OrcheoVo.  6J5  Robtnoon  BuCroa.  9.15 
The  Raccoons.  MO  Marvel  Action  Hour 
1040  Top  CM  The  Pope.  11.19  The 
Fflnbtonea.  11A5  Clarissa  Explore  It  AIL 
12.1D  Orange  Hilt.  1230  Sweet  Valey 
High.  1233  The  OZcne.  1.12  Weather 
1.19  Grandstand  <U»  News.  Wearer. 
UO  Regional  News  And  Wealur.  ass 
Dad's  Army.  7. JOB  Jen  Davidson's 
Generation  Game  ess  Due  Scute.  BJO 
The  NaHonol  Lottery  Uve.  24MI  Casually 
BUSS  News  And  Sport  Weatew  10.19 
BBC  (hums  1996  The  Lea  fight  Of  The 
Proms.  1UO  Math  a The  Day.  1235 
They  Think  It's  AH  Over.  1-25  HLlfc  Stand 
And  Deliver  SjOB  Weateer.  3.10  Ck»e. 

BBC  3 


TJOpuOpBi  Un/verefty  Errors  Aren't 
Forever.  1.16  Global  Waning.  120  Film  S8 
WBi  Barry  Norman  190  HUB  One  Touch 
01  Venus.  9.10  mifc  Susan  Slept  Here 
445  RLMt  Cannes.  tLTO  International 
Tnrnk.  7jOB  TOTP  2.  7.55  The  Oar's  The 
Star.  B.1B  New  And  spore  weetear.  &ao 
BBC  Proms  1B9&  The  Last  Mspn  Of  The 
Prams.  990  Close  Up.  IOuOO  Rne  ClX. 

1 1.30  Rut  The  Razor's  Edgo.  195  RLNb 
My  Mght  With  Maud  123  Ctoee. 

BBC  Prim 


• EutafeM 

DUOOMnVUarH  teee  990  Window  on  Europe. 
790  Wortd  Hearitoee.  74*  Mean  of  the 
Madsr.  890  Wbrid  Headbioa  109  White 
Heel  200  Wbrtd  News.  230Ttoio  Out 
Tomorrow-is  World.  7000  Watt  Nuvm.  1090 
Tlrw  04  The  Travel  Shoe.  1190  Wert! 
Headtou.  1195  Horizon.  1290  Wbrtd  News. 
1230  Ektata  In  View  1990  Earth  Report 
190  WorU  Heartens.  199  Octal  Report 
USA  290 World  Nava.  220 Thie  week.  390 
Vtartd  News.  220  Time  Out  Fflm  W 490 
id  Hewanea  499  Correspondent  300 
World  Newa  920  Tme  Out  AferxvL  890 
World  News.  020  This  Wask  790  World 
Noma  790  Whfcker'a  WtarU:  A Taste  of  Span, 
aoovitorti  HeaOtoes.  899  Horton  990 
Wartd  Nwwa.  020  Time  Out  Jemmy 
Clarkson  s Motocworid.  1000  Wbrtd  News. 
1028  Window  on  Grope.  1 190  Worto  Mm 
1195  Thte  Week  1290 World  Newa  1220 
WNdkata  World  A Testa  of  Spr*].  190  World 
ktowa  190  tadta  Bukisss  Report  200  VfcrU 
N era  225  This  Wank.  24)0  Wbto  New* 

MO  Mai  Business  Report.  490  Mftrid 
Headteiea  495  Hortaon.  590  Wkxtd  Nawa 
320  Britten  In  (few. 

Radio  4 


824-94  6 MHx  198  kHz  (1514) 

MOW  Nona  Briefing.  0.10  Farm™  Today 
84K)Rmyw  far  he  Day  UBWeefaer  790 
Today.  Bn  Weateer.  SUX>  News  BOS  Sport 
cn  A 230  Breakaway.  1090  News:  Lores 
Ends  1190  News;  Agenda.  1190  Fran  Ow 
Own  CbTrespondDd  1290  Money  Bol  1295 
News  Oufe.  1295  Wstehsr.  190  Newt.  1.10 
Any  Otefteong?  199  Shipping  FaaazeL  290 
New*  Any  Arams?  2203audav  Playhouse: 
tause  d tee  Sui  490 New  Thafs  nonary. 
420  Science  Now.  SOO  Rekttkte  Vakre.  340 
A ShMHstory  of  tea  lettuce.  580  Shipping 
FPecMt  095  WOefte.  S90  Star  CTOock 
Naas  029  Week  Bring.  820  Ofapnng.  720 
KaMdoaope  Feekaa  790 On  Tluae  Dqia 
390  Stewday  Mghi  ThBterR  Ha  Lest  Bow. 
320  CtaakS  wlte  Kay.  28DTW1  fa  Twt  390 
Waatear.  1090  Naas.  HU!  TNM  Lite  Ui 
1138  The  Brtten  FBm  sextos  1145  Who 
Gaea  Home  1290  News  1220  Leu  Story. 
Artkeeae.  12488Nppng  FomcaaL  190  As 
Wortd  Service.  050  Mm  Forecast  BBt 
BeSsonSutdayB 


BSC  Work)  Service  cai  be  reoehiwd  in 
England  on  MW  640  kHz  (403m)  and  In 
Western  Europe  on  LW 198  kHz  (1515m) 
790ten  Neavsday  790 Saenoa  at  Action. 
SHOHfarid  Nbml  329  The  World  Today.  990 
Fburte  Eettea.  849 Gkteal  Concerns  200 
Wbrtd  News.  218  From  The  Wnkkes  320 
Peopto  and  nxecs  1090  WbrU  News  1210 
wads  of  F9te.  mis  A Jasy  Good  ShOK 
1 190  Warn  Nam.  1 198  Work)  Budnees 
Report  1 1.19  The  Heatt  of  PM  Earth. 
1190  Mental  won.  1145  Spars  Romfupi 
1290NeMBdedi  1290  BBC  EngMi.  1245 
Leeer  Fram  America.  190  Newsdask.  190 
1 4a  Han  290  News  in  Qemian.  21S  GfUn 
Tbdrcr.  220  Breei  d Q-*on  290Nawsbour. 
490 WOU  News.  495  SporteworU  990 


World  Noiml  fire  Soonawortd  590  Nmvs  ta 
German  390  VAarfcl  Nns  0.15  Sportoraki 
790 News  Sunmvy.  791  WeeLaid  790 
Fran  6ie  WoeHea.  740  Spate  Roundup  390 
Nensdesk.  320  Science  in  Ackon  390 
Naweheur.  1090 Wold  News  1098 Wcrld 
Bushes  Rsww.  1015  Rons  90  1145 
Route  Eataia  1290  Newsdaek.  1220  Ray  of 
tee  Waefc  valley  Song  190  Anything  Goes. 
290  Newsdask.  290 Lenar  Frcm  America. 
ZAS  Bntain  Today.  390  Neuedask.  320 
People  and  FUlka.  «90Nawaday.  420  Muse 
Review.  590 Wbrtd  News.  215  Snorts 
Rouriup  320  RuffiEnte.  349  Write  On. 
395 Pop  Shor.  990 Nawadeek.  820 
Weekend. 

Tbo  Movie  Chanrwl 


• Aske 

890  Sui  Valey  Soenada  390 Jm'aGIt 
fasofMianeHMte  ISOOTheDaicete 
Datafated  aaOlWoMT  Tektante.  490  Leosle. 
890Shtea.RtelaAndRod6090FcnEBt 
GUI01 1025  NmdUThhgL  1229  The  Muac 
Of  Chance.  299  Rakxm  School  Git  320 
Severed  Hes.  990 Cbsadown. 

Sky  Hovies  


• tntetool 

890ten  BBC  World  Mwa.  990  Feel  Feeats. 
999  Bum  Moan.  999  MaM]  And  Meieaaa 
890  Rakibn*.  799 Am  The  RUl  790  Why 
Don!  You.  799  The  Renan  Oflheftanwnaad 
320  MerTn  Of  The  Crystal  Cava.  8J50 
Cbdmemo  torm.  320  The  O Zona  325 Dr 
Who:  Ptaiel  01  The  Dteeta.  1090  The  Beat  a 
Pettfe  M2. 1045  Best  Of  Anne  And  tide 
1290  The  Ben  01  Pebble  KO1 1.15  Pane 
WMher.  190  EuEndem.  249  tame 
Weateer.  290  Gordon  T Gopher.  390  Blue 
Peter.  399  Court  OuchUa  390  Whto  Peek 
Farm  4,18  Hot  Chois.  499  Prime  Woeteer. 
490  Beiamy'aSeaeMa  Safari.  990  Dr  Vfta 
Plena  Of  The  DhWo.  320 Tap  a The  taps. 
890  BBC  Worid  News.  090  How  To  Be  A 
IMO  STit  820  Are  You  Bcteg  Served?  790 
Benny  m.  390  Casualty  BBS  Prime 
Wadha.  390  Mutter  Mod  Hxitd  320  Men 
Behavtng  Bady.  1090  Fka  Of  Ful  1020  The 
Vbung  Ones.  1198  Tcp  Of  The  taps  1195 
Ik  Whor  Ptanet  01  The  Dteeks.  1290  Murder 
Moot  Ffarrid  1220taywn  Of  The  fVeoam  — 
Carter  And  Reagan.  190  The  Wbrtd  01  The 
CVagim  290  Computers:  OpartetagSyetom. 
220  Pure  Matrix  Blancmanges  Arid 
Snowtatas.  390  Mates  Modtes  Central 
tames  0 Cbnxenoaon  Laws.  320  The 
Tampan  Act  IV.  490  Cd!  Biology:  Shepng  Up 
490  HanMa  Hat  Power  And  Archfucfara 
9i00  Mining  The  Mearwifl?  320  Oeetaind 
Education  In  Rutefa. 

BBC  WofW 


•Aava 

390  The  Fish  Thai  Saved  Pittsburgh.  390 
Running  Breve.  1090  Dream  Chaser* 
1290  Rudyard  Kipling's  The  Jungle  Book. 
290  Widows'  Peek  490  Destination 
Moon.  090  Manhattan  Murder  Mystery. 
390  Rudyard  Kipling's  The  Jungle  Book. 
10410  Jual  Cause.  11.48  Virtual  Desire. 
198  Calendar  Girl  299  Btea  Oupe.  490 
Destination  Moot  990  Closedown 
Sky  Movlea  Gold 


• Astra 

1290  west  tamt  Story.  290  Frankie  And 
Jofaviy.  290  National  Velvet.  390  Hotel 
390  The  Couch  Tnp.  1090  New  Jack  Cty. 
1190  Masquerade.  195  Dracuta.  Prince  Of 
Dartaiees.  290  West  Pont  S»y  . 448  Ctoee. 

Sfcy  Sports 


• Astra 

790Wa*f  Spot  SpecteL  790  Bdah at 
Seeson  Pravtaw.  320  Radtog  News.  BOO 
Bools  Tf  Alt  End  Of  SeeaoiSpecfaL  1090 
The  tagby  Club  1190  Hold  The  Beck  Paoa 
1290  Sports  Saktday:  Footeal  taariaw.  290 
FtoOta  Unkxr  Norteamptan  v Bristol  4.18 
Sborte  SaUday  Reouta.  320  Basketed 
Semen  tanrtew.  330  Boole  W Al  790  WWd 
BputBfXCOL  890  Rkxpkfe  Thettxiv  Paul 
1090  Rugby  Unkn.  1190  Women's  Gal 
190RtngBfcH.2DOCk»a 

Sky  Sports  3 


•Asya 

1290  Australian  Rules  Footeatt.  290  WorU 
Motor  Sport  890  Asian  Go*  Show  790 
Ford  Scorpio  Got  USA:  The  Prandenf  b Cup 
— Uva.  1190  GOefte  world  Span  Special 
1190  Fufcol  MureSal  1290  Close 


• Aatra/Euteteoi 

790 Soing  300  Eurafan.  820 Water  SMrn. 
S90Moudalnbka  1090  OOoad.  1190 
Terays  — Uve.  290  Cycfing  — Lml  320 
Pcmaia  1. 490  Ral(y  Raid.  420  Mcaarcvdkig 
— Uml  820  Motorc^cSng  B90Thrt  Rackig 
790  Fitness.  300  Strmete  BOOBadng 
1090  Gat  ITOOUofcrcycftig  1200 
Motorc)«fing  1220  CycBng  190  Cloae. 

Sky  One 


• Aebe 

790  UndUL  124)0  WiMkg  190  HA  Mb 
290  Hercules  The  Legendery  Jouneye.  34)0 
HaWkeyo.  44)0  Kuig  FU  The  Legoid 
Ccnamiea  300  The  Youig  kaflana  Jones 
Chronicles.  300  Wtyld  Wnsstfing  Fedoolion 
S^wrstera.74)OHeie»ilea:  The  Legondary 
Journeys  890  Unsolved  Mysteries.  990 
Cops  890  Cop  Fisa.  104)0  Stand  And 
DbOmt  taaoRemtecana.  lUOlheMnw 
Show.  1190  Fbrmer  Knight  1220  Dream 
On.  190  Comedy  Rules  190  Rachel  Gum, 
RN.  24N)  H4  Mix  Long  Pby 

UK  Gold 


• Astra 

790  Ghw  Us  A Clue  790  Gong  Fa  Gokl 
790  The  SUfasre  Onribuo.  IQoa  NaHteoue 
Omntoua.  12.10  EesCnders  Omnfauj.  235 
Under  490 Robin's  Nest  420SaryJ  998 
Coiocn  ratte.  318  The  A-Team  815  taOsem 
949 Some  Moteara  Do  'Am  'Em.  795 
WhAmr  fteppamd  lb  The  Lftahr  Ladd?  SDO 
Dfck  Gravy  Short  84)8  tasearing  toWKcfok. 
ifLio  Cason.  11.18  Mkmi  Vies  Uiiam 
Rlvroi  Bttss  Tha  340. 1248  On  The  SVeete 
a LA  229Shoppng  of  MghL 

HBC  Supecchaamel 


• Asra/Euteteai 

84)0  The  McLaugHn  Gmup  &90  Haifa 
Aueala.  hobo  Vkms  790  Baa  oi  The 
Ticket.  790  Eieopa  Journal.  390  Lteos 
Group.  390  Uaera  Group.  34)0  Campteer 
Chronicles.  890  Al  Homs  104)0  Super 
Shop.  1190  WPGET  hBghMgha:  M&S  Open 
124)0  Eunfaoan  PQA  Tour  Canon  European. 
IJDOEuropetei  Tour  BtBards.  900  AVP 
Beach  VodaytalL  390  European  LMng  490 
Best  Of  The  Tkkei  420 Europe  2000. 84)0 
LMujeto.  890  NeBonaf  Geofyaphlc.  8JOO 
TBA  «4M  The  Toaghl  Show  HMi  Jay  Lens 
1090  Colege  FootooL  190  Teflon'  Jazz. 
290  The  Sekna  Scott  Show.  390  Tofldn 
Jazz.  390  European  Uvfeig  44X>uahuafa. 
84)0  Eirepe  am  390  The  Key  OI  David 


• Asva/inutaat 

44)0  Saturday  Stedc  Votoans  890 
Vakanoacaoes  090  Underwater 
Volcanoes  790  Voicanoseapes  890  The 
Conqueetcf  Spain  390 Dtoester.  34)0 
Russia's  War  ISOQ  Fiekls  of  Armoir 
1090  Secret  Weepons  1190  Juattoe 
Rlea  1290  Ooea 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 


34  Sn  Moomin  9.10  Paydays.  390 
Breaktan  With  FroaL  1090  Heart  To  Heart 
1049  First  (JghL  11.18  Sob  Heart  1149 
The  Season.  12.10  Tha  Ktobnl  world. 
190  CountryFlk*.  190  News:  TMnkTank. 
290  EateEndera.  395  The  FLintetones 
420  Biteback.  GLOO  Norma  Me)or  Behind 
Closed  Doors.  590  Junior  Masierchef  96. 
990  People's  Certtury  895  News; 
Wealher.  7.15  Regional  News.  790  Songs 
Of  Praise.  74S  The  Great  Ansquea  Hunt 
340  Pie  In  The  Sky.  290  Rhodes  1190 
News  Weather  11.19  The  Mrs  Merton 
Show.  1 149  Science  Friction.  1299 
FUfa  Of  The  Needfa.  299  The  Sky  At 
Nlghr  245  Waateer.  290  Ckse. 
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JPtm  ?*OPfcS-^toP  ^ JabPPT  deputy  leader  John  Prescott  at  Blackpool  this  week.  New  Labour’s  leadership  nnder  Tony  Blair  is  preparing  to  wrest  the  party,  founded  by  Kier  Hardie  (centre),  from  the  control  of  massed 
labour,  here  drawn  up  at  party  conference  m 1965  (top  right).  Previous  leader  Neil  JEnmock  (below  left)  waged  an  increasingly  bitter  fight  for  control  against  traditional  Labour  strongholds  such  as  the  mineworkers’  union  (below  right) 

Disputed  restaurant  briefing  signals  end  of  historic  link  with  Labour 

How  unions  found  they  were  on  menu 


SeumasllOne 
Labour  EdMnr 


WHEN  Stephen 
Byers  sat  down 
to  a plate  of 
Dover  sole  with 
Tour  lobby  jour- 
nalists at  Blackpool's  Seafood 
Restaurant  on  Wednesday 
night  be  laid  the  ground  for 
what  is  likely  to  become  a , 
watershed  in  Labour's  96- 1 
year-old  relationship  with  the 
trade  unions. 

The  party’s  amputation 
from  the  trade  union  move- 
ment that  founded  it  is  a cen- 
tral — if  hitherto  publicly 
unspoken  — element  of  the 
Blair  “project".  The  outraged 
demands  of  union  leaders  for 
Tony  Blair  to  rule  out  the  j 
break  are  therefore  bound  to  | 
fall  on  deaf  ears. 

Despite  some  local  difficul- : 
ties  yesterday  with  shadow 
cabinet  members  and  union 
leaders,  there  can  be  no  seri- 
ous doubt  that  Mr  Byers  — 
and  by  extension  Tony  Blair 
— floated  the  prospect  of  sev- 
ering the  union  link  deliber- 
ately to  capitalise  on  a week  of 
unprecedented  Labour  “union 
bashing". 

In  contrast  with  Mr  Blair’s 
love-in  with  business  people 
the  previous  week,  the 
Labour  leadership  went  to 
Blackpool  to  highlight  the 
growing  gulf  between  it  and 
the  trade  union  movement 
And  although  David  Blunkett 
came  unstuck  on  file  detail  of 
his  schemes  for  no-strike 
deals  and  compulsory  rebal- 
loting. his  intervention  was 
transparently  aimed  at  creat- 
ing the  same  impression.  Mr 
Byers  and  Mr  Blunkett  went 
to  the  TUC  conference  to  pro- 
voke public  rows. 


Byers:  one  of 
the  chosen 

Blair’s 

banker 


New  Labour  has  proved 
particularly  partial  to  the 
long-established  practice  of 
floating,  denying  and  then  im- 
plementing sensitive  policy 
changes  — the  U-turn  on  the 
Scottish  devolution  referen- 
dum is  a recent  example  — 
and  the  events  of  the  past  few 
days  follow  that  pattern. 

For  all  yesterday's  frenetic 
denials,  the  claim  attributed 
to  Mr  Byers  — the  member  of 
Labour's  employment  team 
closest  to  Mr  Blair  — that  the 
Labour  leadership  is  prepar- 
ing to  sever  the  links  between 


the  party  and  unions  by  mobi- 
lising individual  members  in 
a post-election  ballot  is 
soundly  based.  Only  the  tim- 
ing remains  in  question. 

As  with  the  row  created  by 
Mr  Blunkett's  roller-coaster 
proposals  to  curb  public  sec- 
tor strikes,  few  trade  union- 
ists will  believe  that  Mr 
Byers’s  TUC  restaurant  brief- 
ing was  anything  other  than  a 
calculated  attempt  to  widen 
the  gap  between  party  and 
unions  in  the  public  mind.  A 
final  rupture  is  firmly  on  the 
political  agenda. 


The  onions’  old  battlegrounds  are  about  to  shift 


Rebecca  Smithers 
PoBtical  Correspondent 


STEPHEN  Byers  is  one  of 
the  15  or  so  Labour  MPs 
who  are  true  Blairites, 
and  as  such  is  one  of  the  ris- 
ing young  stars  of  Tony 
Blair’s  front  bench  team. 

Although  a.junior  member 
of  file  high-profile  employ- 
ment team,  he  is  considered 
to  be  the  closest  to  the  leader, 
answering  directly  to  -Mr 
Blair  rather  than  to  shadow 
education  and  employment 
secretary,  David  Blunkett 
Mr  Byers  drew  up  Labour’s 
employment  policy  docu- 


ment Building  Prosperity  — 
Efficiency  and  Fairness  at 
I Work,  published  in  June,  in 
which  the  party  abandoned 
unfair  dismissal  protection 
from  day  one  in  a job  and 
watered  down  key  commit- 
ments on  workers'  rights. 

A former  lecturer  in  law, 
Mr  Byers,  aged  43,  cut  his  po- 
litical teeth  in  local  govern- 
ment — he  became  deputy 
leader  of  North  Tyneside 
council  and  made  his  mark  as 
chairman  of  the  Council  for 
Local  Education  Authorities. 

He  joined  file  Labour  Party 
in  1974  and  unsuccessfully 
fought  file  hopeless  seat  erf 
Hexham  at  the  1983  general 


Mr  Blair  himself  has  never 
made  any  secret  in  private  of 
his  view  that  the  unions'  con- 
stitutional role  in  the  party  is 
inappropriate  for  a modem 
political  organisation.  He  ar- 
gued that  case  openly  in  meet- 
ings with  union  leaders  dur- 
ing Labour's  last  great 
constitutional  spat  over  the 
unions'  involvement  in  par- 
liamentary selections  in  1993. 

That  involvement  was  duly 
junked,  the  unions'  share  of 
the  vote  at  Labour  conference 
reduced  to  70  per  cent  and  bal- 
loting of  individual  union 


members  introduced  into 
party  leadership  elections.  In 
the  wake  of  the  “one  member- . 
one  vote”  row,  John  Smith 
called  a halt  to  the  argument 
and  wooed  the  unions  with  a 
raft  of  new  employment 
rights  policies. 

Mr  Blair  has  mostly 
dropped  those  commitments 
and  accelerated  the  drive  to 
weaken  the  historic  links 
with  the  unions  that  set 
Labour  apart  from  other 
European  socialist  and  social- 
democratic  parties.  Last  year, 
file  unions  agreed  to  cut  their 


share  of  the  conference  vote 
to  50  per  cent  cm  condition 
that  no  further  moves  were 
made  this  side  of  the  election. 

Bill  Morris,  leader  of  the 
Transport  and  General  Work- 
ers' Union,  warned  that  the 
unions  were  drawing  a line  in 
the  sand  at  50  per  cent, 
though  Mr  Blair  insisted  the 
issue  remained  open.  Policy- 
making has  since  effectively 
been  transferred  from  the 
national  executive  and  con- 
ference to  the  leader’s'ofifice. 

Senior  union  officials  yes- 
terday poured  scorn  on  the 


Labour  and  the  TUC 


This  week’s 
points  of  dispute: 

.rfV TUC  voted  tor  a national 
'w*'  mtramum  wage  of  £4.26 

‘ nrfwn  Tony  Blak  asked  It 
not  to  set  one. 


Labour  tweeted  plans  for 
™ bindlnaart)8ealjon  toseafe 


ttndhgaibSmlion  tose« 
disputes  fovoMng  public 
sector  workers.. 


jQ  DJC  voted  to  press  for 
“ package  erf  empfoynrem 
. ■ -rights,  far  beyond  Labovr 
Party  poScy,  toCkxflnq  right 
• to  take  secondary  industrial 
acSon  and  outlawing  toe 
. sacking  of  sj/*ers- 


election.  After  several  selec- 
tion near-misses  he  was 
selected  for  the  safe  Labour 
seat  of  Wallsend.  in  Tyneside, 
which  he  won  with  a majority 
of  19,470  in  the  1992  election. 

After  showing  promise  with 
his  ability  to  embarrass  the 
Government  by  weeding  out 
information  through  parlia- 
mentary questions,  Mr  Byers 
was  quickly  rewarded.  Mr 
Blair  made  him  front  bench 
spokesman  on  industrial  rela- 
tions and  the  social  chapter  in 
the  education  and  employ- 
ment shadow  team  in  his 
middle-rank  reshuffle  in  July. 

Mr  Byers  has  an  impressive 
academic,  local  government 


Links  between  Labour  and  the  unions: 

. J Unions  have  50  per  cent  of  the  vote  WL^xntf^^arty  . 

'-'conferences.  Figure  has  fatten  from  70  per  cent  since Tony 
Blair  became  leader.  . 

£2 141  Labour  MPs  are  Qjonsored  by  bade  irfons.  • l " 

©Labour  recedes  more  than  ££  miffion  a yeartromoraoos  - 
more  than  haff  annual  lotat  .' 

rs  Mflflons  id  union  members  pay  ft  poWcaJ  levy  which 

^ helps  to  fund  Labour  campaigns. 

/")  Unions  have  one-third  of  foe  vote  in  elections  for  Labour’s 
^ leader  and  deputy  leader. 

O There  are  12  union  members  on  Labour's  29-member  f&C. 


Labour  party  income 


K.3 J6f* 
tailing:  2JZ% 
be**:  17.1% 


Other  Fund  raising  Members 


and  trade  union  background, 
and  in  the  Commons  over  the 
last  four  years  has  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  ministers 
in  a variety  of  departments. 

Colleagues  say  bis 
strengths  include  his  ability 
to  absorb  detail  quickly, 
toughness  underneath  a 
charming  and  witty  exterior, 
and  — ironically  — his  skills 
with  dealing  with  media. 

As  an  education  spokes- 
man, in  particular,  be  has 
challenged  ministers  on 
school  admissions,  accused 
them  of  betrayal  over  prom- 
ises of  parental  choice  of 
schools  for  their  children, 
and  claimed  increased  early 


retirement  of  teachers  was 
costing  the  taxpayer  more 
than  £200  million  a year. 

He  was  at  the  forefront  of 
attacks  on  the  Government's 
involvement  in  the  arms-for- 
Iraq  trial  which  led  to  the 
Scott  report. 

Be  Is  also  a popular  constit- 
uency MP  who  spends  a lot  erf 
time  in  WaBsend  despite  his 
increasingly  hectic  Westmin- 
ster schedule  and  many 
media  appearances.  He  has 
successfully  highlighted  im- 
portant local  issues  such  as 
the  threatened  closure  of  the 
Swan  Hunter  shipyard,  blam- 
ing its  lack  of  orders  as  a 
result  of  government  policies. 


idea  that  Mr  Blair  could  end 
the  relationship,  because  the 
part)'  conference  has  the  final 
word.  ‘It  is  just  not  within 
his  power,"  one  remarked. 
“Any  proposal  would  need 
the  consent  of  the  unions  and 
it  is  simply  not  on  the 
agenda." 

That  view  is  almost  cer- 
tainly wrong.  The  scenario 
sketched  out  by  Mr  Byers 
mirrors  exactly  the  tactics 
used  by  Mr  Blair  last  year  to 
ditch  Labour's  Clause  Four 
commitment  to  common 
ownership.  He  won  that  issue 
by  a landslide  in  the  constitu- 
ency parties,  but  only  just  se- 
cured a majority  of  union 
votes. 

Many  more  unions  would 
be  likely  to  oppose  breaking 
the  union-party  link  than 
voted  against  dropping 
Clause  Four,  though  a minor- 
ity — such  as  the  Amalgam- 
ated Engineering  and  Electri- 
cal Union  — could  be 
expected  to  back  the  change. 

Bnt  with  only  50  per  cent  of 
the  conference  reserved  for 
affiliated  unions  — compared 
with  70  per  cent  when  Clause 
Four  was  abandoned  — Mr 
Blair  could  probably  rely  on 
the  traditional  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  union  link 
among  individual  members  to 
offset  a larger  union  majority 
against  a break. 

Added  to  that  would  be  Mr 
Blair's  authority  as  the  first 
Labour  prime  minister  for  18 
years.  In  Mr  Byers's  scenario, 
the  rupture  would  be  forced 
through  as  punishment  for 
industrial  action  in  the  public 
sector,  where  wage  pressures 
are  building  up  after  years  of 
Tory  pay  squeezes. 

Senior  Labour  sources’have , 
<a>iri  they  regard  potential 
demands  from  public  sector 


unions  as  one  of  the  two  most 
serious  issues  — along  with 
the  single  European  currency 
— that  would  fece  an  incom- 
ing Labour  government. 
Labour  and  union  leaders 
have  speculated  that  Mr  Blair 
may  even  pick  an  early  fight 
with  the  public  sector  unions 
in  an  effort  to  draw  their 
sting. 

But  union  officials  said 
yesterday  they  regarded  a 
confrontation  next  summer, 
immediately  after  a May  elec- 
tion, as  implausibly  early,  hi 
any  case,  an  organisational 
break  with  file  unions  would 
more  likely  foment  than  curb 
industrial  action. 

Far  more  difficult  for  Mr 
Blair  than  winning  a party 
conference  vote  would  be 
replacing  the  unions'  huge 
financial  support,  which  pro- 
vides hair  the  party's  annual 
income,  multi-million  pound 
donations  to  the  general  elec- 
tion fund,  sponsorship  of 
party  leaders’  private  offices 
and  the  underwriting  of 
Labour's  campaign  in  the 
marginal  constituencies. 

None  of  Mr  Blair's  new 
friends  in  the  business  world 
is  going  to  be  able  to  match 
that,  so  state  funding  of  politi- 
cal parties  would  be  an  abso- 
lute precondition  of  ending 
the  union  link.  Although  it 
has  been  Labour  policy  for 
several  years,  Mr  Blair  may 
find  that  difficult  to  get  past 
some  of  his  backbenchers. 

As  for  the  trade  unions, 
they  have  too  much  invested 
in  a Labour  victory  to  go  be- 
yond ritual  expressions  of  dis- 
may for  the  meantime.  But  in 
the  longer  term,  the  growing 
breach  with  Labour  is  certain 
to  have  a profound  impact  on 
both  sides  — and  the  whole 
structure  of  British  politics. 


Stephen  Byers  during  his  time  at  North  Tyneside  council 
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News  in  brief 

« Altitude  fear’  pilot 
wants  to  fly  again 


A CO  PILOT  whose  aircraft  was  forced  to  divert  after  he  told 
his  commander  he  was  “frightened  of  the  altitude"  wants  to  fly 
acain  He  is  backed  by  the  British  Airline  Pilots'  Association 
and  is  angry  at  the  way  events  on  last  May’s  Maersk  Air  flight 
from  Birmingham  to  Milan  were  portrayed. 

The  co-pilot  felt  unwell  at  more  than  30,000ft  and  the  BAC 1 
plane,  carrying  49  passengers,  had  to  divert  to  Lyon  The 
aircraft  landed  safely,  but  the  pilot  was  suspended.  He  has  not 

feels  he  has  been  misrepresented  and  wants  to  fly  again 
and  we  will  trv  to  help  him,"  Balpa’s  technical  secretary, 
Carolyn  Evan's,  said.  “He  told  me  he  was  not  suffering  from 
vertigo  but  from  a stress-related  illness  brought  on  by  a be- 
reavement and  other  personal  problems.” 


Prosecution  ruled  out 


POLICE  officers  will  not  be  prosecuted  over  an  incident  in  which 
an  Asian  student  lost  an  eye  in  custody,  it  emerged  yesterday. 

Amer  Rafiq,  aged  21 . from  Rushohne.  Greater  Manchester,  had 
to  have  liis  right  eye  removed  by  surgeons  after  his  arrest  in 
February  outside  the  restaurant  where  he  worked.  More  than 
2.000  Pakistanis  were  celebrating  the  Muslim  festival  of  Eid  when 
nearly  200  police  moved  in  to  clear  the  area.  Mr  Rafiq  was 
arrested  for  an  alleged  public  order  offence  and  put  in  a van. 

The  Crown  Prosecution  Service  said:  “The  CPS  has  decided 
that  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  prosecute  any  officer  in 

connection  with  a serious  injury  to  Amer  Rafiq." 

The  ire  ident  prompted  widespread  anger  In  Manchester  s 
Asian  population,  with  one  protest  march  attracting  hundreds  of 
demonstrators. 


Cocaine  found  on  board  liner 


CUSTOMS  officers  were  last  night  investigating  the  source  of  4kg 
cf  cocaine  seized  on  a luxury’  liner  after  it  arrived  in  Southampton 
for  a £4  million  refit  The  drug,  with  a street  value  of  £320,000,  was 
discovered  h idden  in  a storage  room  cupboard  on  the  SS  Norway, 
the  world's  longest  liner  at  1,035  ft 
Tliree  crewmen  were  questioned  by  Customs.  One  was  released 
and  two  were  bailed  pending  further  inquiries, 

The  76, (MS  ton  Norwegian  Cruise  Line  ship  — the  former  SS 
France — arrived  in  Southampton  last  Wednesday  for  the  refit 
which  is  expected  to  last  a month. 


Wife  pleads  for  husband 

A MAN  who  scarred  his  estranged  wife  for  life  when  he  threw  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  potatoes  over  her  during  a row  was  jailed  for 
six  months  yesterday  after  his  wife  appealed  to  the  judge. 

Judge  Paul  Downes  cut  the  sentence  for  warehouse  supervisor 
Keith  Lake,  aged  46.  from  tveo-and-a-haif  years  after  receiving  the 
letter  from  Christine  Lake  Mrs  Lake  had  written  that  the  cou- 
ple's two  sons,  Matthew,  aged  ll.  and  Alex,  aged  10,  would  “suffer 
greatly  if  be  was  away  from  them  tor  a long  time”. 

Lake,  of  Bowthorpe.  Norwich,  was  appearing  at  Norfolk  crown 
court  where  be  admitted  unlawfully  wounding  his  wife  causing 
her  grievous  bodily  harm. 


Home  for  murder  charge  boy 

THE  Home  Secretary.  Michael  Howard,  is  being  urged  to  move  a 
16-year-old  boy  facing  a murder  charge  from  prison  to  a £2,000-a- 
week  secure  children's  home. 

The  boy.  who  cannot  be  named,  has  been  appearing  before 
Cheltenham  magistrates  weekly  for  four  weeks  and  each  time  lias 
been  remanded  in  custody. 

The  boy  is  accused  of  killing  Johnathan  Busson.  aged  16,  of 
Cheltenham,  on  August  12.  A 19-year-old  man  is  also  in  custody 
accused  of  the  murder. 


Jail  for  millionaire’s  servant 

A TRUSTED  servant  who  stole  his  employer's  family  silver  to 
fund  his  gambling  was  jailed  for  two  years  yesterday. 

Rex  Belarmino,  aged  33.  who  was  given  the  run  of  the  luxurious 
home  in  Eaton  Place,  central  London,  repeatedly  plundered  mil- 
lionaire Count  Pietro  Antonelli’s  safe.  The  live-in  housekeeper 
took  seven  silver  platters,  nine  tray's  and  21  plates  belongingtothe 
Italian  banker  and  worth  nearly  £23,000.  and  pa  wned  them  for 
£6,000,  which  he  spent  at  a local  casino,  Southwark  crown  court 
heard.  But  he  confessed  in  tears  to  his  boss. 


Baby  ran  over  by  taxi 

A YEAR-OLD  baby  girl  who  crawled  into  the  path  of  a taxi  was 
critically  ill  yesterday.  Christy  Field  was  taken  to  John  Radclifie 
Hospital.  Oxford,  after  the  accident  outside  her  home  in  Berins- 
field.  Oxon.  The  child  could  be  given  only  basic  first  aid  on  the 
scene.  The  driver.  David  Max.  was  under  sedation  last  night 
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Needy  young 
people  are 
experiencing 
officially 
sanctioned 
neglect.  These 

children  are 
being  denied 
full-time 
education. 
Were  this 
situation 
created  by  the 
children’s  own 
parents,  it 
would  result  in 
a criminal 
prosecution’ 
-Government 
adviser 


David  Ward  on  the 
fraught  issue  of 
disruptive  children 
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Andrew  Eaton,  aged  Seven,  with  parents  Earl  and  Heather,  who  have  won  legal  aid  to  go  to  court  over  his  suspension 

Unruly  pupils  out  in  cold 


Yesterday  Mat- 
thew Wilson,  ex- 
cluded from  Man  ton 
primary  school  in 
Worksop,  Notting- 
hamshire. for  a series  of  alleg- 
edly disruptive  offences,  con- 
cluded his  first  week  of  lonely 
and  expensive  one-to-one 
lessons. 

The  parents  of  his  fellow- 
p up  11s,  angry  at  this  solution 
to  a crisis  which  erupted  in 
full  media  glare,  withdrew 
their  children  in  protest,  sent 
them  back  a couple  of  days 
later,  and  withdrew  them 
again  yesterday. 

Meanwhile  Wanton’s  teach- 
ers, or  at  least  those  who  be- 
long to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Schoolmasters/Union 
of  Women  Teachers,  stood  by 
their  threat  to  strike  rattier 
than  teach  Matthew,  and  the 
union's  leader.  Nigel  de 
Gruchy.  defended  them  from 
charges  of  bully-boy  tactics. 

“The  bullies  are  the  young 
thugs  out  there  threatening 
teachers  and  terrorising  their 
fellow  pupils.”  he  retorted. 

We  are  trying  to  protect  our- 
selves and  other  children.” 

As  he  defended  himself,  a 
speaker  was  offering  a con- 
trary opinion  at  a conference 
in  a Manchester  hotel.  In- 


How  the  exclusion  system  works 


stead  of  attacking  the  bully- 
ing kids.  Carl  Parsons,  of  Can- 
terbury Christ  Church  Col- 
lege. denounced  exclusion  as 
officially  licensed  truancy. 

The  subject  prompts  pas- 
sionate opinions  from  teach- 
ers. parents,  governors,  union 
leaders  and  politicians.  Mr 
Parsons’  views  command  at- 
tention. if  only  because  he  led 
the  research  team  which  last 
year  reported  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  policies  and  proce- 
dures on  exclusion. 

He  gave  a rundown  on  fig- 
ures: 12.500  pupils  were  per- 
manently excluded  from 
schools  in  England  in  1994-95, 
a figure  which  could  rise  to 
13.500  this  year  84  per  cent  of 
excluded  pupils  are  banned 
from  secondary  schools  — 45 
per  cent  of  them  aged  15  or  16; 
schools  in  London  kicked  out 
children  at  twice  the  rate  of 
those  in  the  counties  and  met- 
ropolitan boroughs. 

But  Mr  Parsons  told  the 
conference,  organised  by  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  and 
Treatment  of  Delinquency: 
"Needy  young  people  are  ex- 
periencing officially  sanc- 
tioned neglect.  These  children 
are  being  denied  full-time 
education.  Were  this  situa- 
tion created  by  the  children's 


□ The  1986  Education  Act 
says  that  a head  who.  ex- 
cludes a pupil  must  tell  the 
child's  parents,  the  gover- 
nors and  the  education  au- 
thority of  his  order. 

□ Parents  have  15  school 
days  from  notification  to 
lodge  an  appeal  in  writing 
with  the  governors.  If  the 
governors  find  for  the 
head,  parents  can  then  ask 
the  local  education  author- 
ity to  reconsider  the 
school's  decision. 

G The  LEA  can  either  order 


own  parents,  it  would  result 
in  a criminal  prosecution." 

He  said  the  law  governing 
exclusions,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  modify,  was 
flawed. 

"Much  of  It  deals  with  the 
justice  of  the  exclusion  event 
and  is  about  moving  a child 
out  of  school  It  is  not  about 
finding  the  most  appropriate 
educational  placement  or 
care  for  that  child.” 

This  speech  was  music  to 
the  ears  of  Karl  Eaton  whose 
son  Andrew,  aged  seven,  was 


reinstatement  or  uphold 
the  exclusion.  If  the  deci- 
sion goes  against  the 
parents,  they  can  appeal  to 
an  independent  appeals 
committee. 

G If  the  authority  over- 
rules the  schooL  the  gover- 
nors can  also  appeal  to  the 
appeals  committee  whose 
ruling  can  only  be  over- 
turned by  judicial  review. 

G The  Government  is  con- 
sidering reforms  to  the  ex- 
clusion procedure  which 
could  be  included  in  an  edu- 


suspended  from  his  infants’ 
school  in  Trafford.  Greater 
Manchester,  nine  months  ago 
for  kicking  and  punching 
other  pupils.  He  is  now 
receiving  three  hours  of  home 
tuition  a week.  Mr  Eaton  has 
won  legal  aid  to  go  to  court  to 
claim  that  Andrew's  educa- 
tional needs  have  not  been 
considered. 

Teachers  say  Andrew  suf- 
fers from  attention  deficit  dis- 
order. "If  schools  expelled 
children  suffering  from  any 
other  disability,  it  would  be 


cation  bill  dne  in  the  next 
session  of  parliament 
G Other  changes  have  been 
Included  in  a consultation 
document  on  school  disci- 
pline. These  suggest  that 
the  choice  of  schools  for 
parents  whose  children 
have  been  excluded  more 
than  once  should  be  lim- 
ited; that  schools  should  be 
represented  at  appeal  com- 
mittee hearings;  and  that 
pupils  could  be  excluded 
for  45  days  in  any  year 
rather  than  15. 


completely  unacceptable," 
said  Mr  Eaton.  “Yet  young- 
sters with  medically  recog- 
nised behavioural  problems 
are  kicked  out  of  schools.” 

Mr  Parsons  admitted:  “Kids 
who  swear  at  teachers  [are 
seen  asj  deserving  of  punish- 
ment It  is  difficult  to  mount  a 
strong  case  for  changes  in  the 
law  aimed  at  making  more 
resources  available  for  these 
children.” 

Sue  Chesterton,  head  of 
Brownhills,  an  inner-city 
comprehensive  in  Stoke-on- 


Trent  excluded  seven  erf  her 
750  pupils  last  year  and  is 

frustrated  by  the  paradox  that 
serious  intervention  can 
begin  only  after ‘a  child  has 
been  thrown  out  of  schooL 

“The  system  does  not  fit  the 
situation  or  take  account  d 
children's  needs,”  die  said 
after  telling  the  conference 
about  bow  she  cot  truancy. 
“Exclusion  costs  the  country 
so  much  in  terms  of  home 
tuition  and  the  crime  some  of 
these  young  people  get  into. 
Td  like  to  see  that  more? 
directed  to  schools  so  that  wn> 
can  deal  with  their  needs 
without  excluding  them." 

But  so  long  as  the  law 
stands,  exclusions  will  hap- 
pen and  reporters  and  camera 
crews  will  continue  to  scam- 
per to  schooL  gates  across  the 
country. 

Carol  Hayden  of  Ports- 
mouth University,  who  has 
researched  primary  school 
exclusions,  shares  Mr  Par- 
sons’ fears  for  such  children’s 
future.  “If  we  are  .serious 
about  preventing  long-term 
problems,  we  have  to  have  a 
system  which  still ...  leaves 
them  at  least  literate  and  nu- 
merate. No  one  wants  to  look 
at  the  complexity  of  the 
situation.” 


Case  1 


RICHARD  WILSON  claims  he 
was  expelled  from  his  high 
school  in  Manchester  for 
throwing  a sweet  he  aimed  at 
a friend,  who  ducked.  The 
sweet  hit  a teacher  in  the  eye. 

“It  was  nowt  really,”  said 
Richard.  “I  didn't  do  it  pur- 
posely. The  teacher  said: 
'You're  staying  at  home  and 
not  coming  back'." 

That  was  2v,  years  ago. 
Richard,  now  aged  15,  has 


spent  his  crucial  GCSE  years 
at  home,  watching  television 
and  increasingly  depressed. 

His  mother,  Carmel,  admits 
he  was  no  angel.  "But  it  was 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 
He  was  just  like  any  other 
kid.”  she  said. 

Mrs  Wilson's  appeal  was 
turned  down  by  an  indepen- 
dent panel  She  was  told  by 
Manchester  city  council  that 
she  should  look  for  a place  at 
another  schooL  '1  was  given  a 
list  of  schools  with  places, 
and  tried  four  of  them.  As 
soon  as  they  found  out  Rich- 


ard had  been  expelled,  they 
said  they  had  no  places.” 

Richard  was  referred  to  a 
unit  for  children  with  emo- 
tional or  behavioural  prob- 
lems. After  two  months  Mrs 
Wilson,  dissatisfied  with  the 
curriculum  and  the  short 
working  day.  withdrew  him. 

He  has  had  no  home 
tuition. 

There  is  talk  of  a place  at  an 
further  education  college. 
"Richard  has  been  deprived 
of  the  most  important  years  of 
his  life,"  Mrs  Wilson. 

David  Ward 


Case  2 


RICHARD  WILDING  was  per- 
manently excluded  from 
Glaisdale  school  in  Notting- 
ham in  January  after  a series 
of  short  enforced  absences  for 
alleged  violence  and  disrup- 
tive behaviour. 

Richard's  parents,  Rita  and 
Philip,  appealed  and  won  — 
but  members  of  NASUWT 
threatened  to  strike  if  he 
returned  to  school.  The 
planned  action  was  railed  off 


British  Association  science  festival  in  Birmingham 


Sindy  ‘sends  thin  message’ 


Chris  Mihill  and  Jane  Alfred  on  how 

winsome  1960s  toys,  transformed  into 
svelte  1 990s  action  women,  may  be  luring 
impressionable  girls  Into  eating  disorders 


SINDY  — the  doll  whose 
lustrous  tresses  and  de- 
signer outfits  have  infu- 
riated feminists  for  years  is 
in  the  frame  for  another 
crime;  encouraging  anorexia. 

A lecturer  specialising  in 
eating  disorders  of  the  young 
has  elevated  the  glamour  doU 
to  the  spot  usually  reserved 
for  Kate  Moss  and  other 
“super  waif'  models. 

"Fat  is  the  modem  three- 
letter  F word,"  said  Andrew 
Hill  from  Leeds  University. 
"It's  something  we  are  dis- 
gusted at” 

Dr  HUl  warned  yesterday 
that  children  as  young  as 
eight  were  aware  of  pressures 
to  diet.  One  of  the  main 
sources  of  dieting  knowledge 
was  the  fart  that  their  moth- 
ers were  engaged  in  dieting  — 
but  popular  toys  such  as 
Sindy  and  Barbie  were  rein- 
forcing the  "thin  is  best” 
message. 

He  posed  the  question  to  the 
British  Association's  science 
festival:  “If  the  link  between 
body  shape  dissatisfaction 
and  dieting  is  established  by 
nine,  at  what  age  does  this 
awareness  start?" 

He  said  that  amongst  the 
group  of  eight-year-olds  he 
had  studied  there  was  already 
an  awareness  of  the  full  range 

of  dieting  behaviour. 


'It  would  appear  that  many 
eight  year  olds  are  already 
aware  of  dieting  as  a means  of 
weight  control.” 

Dr  Hill  found  a clear  link 
among  eight-year-old  girls  be- 
tween low  self-esteem  and  di- 
eting. although  this  was  not 
true  of  boys. 

“Girls  appear  drawn  to 
weight  control  as  a means  of 
improving  their  self  worth,  a 
strategy  that  reflects  the  high 
salience  of  appearance  and 
weight  for  women  generally." 

“The  boy’s  agenda  for  body 
shape  is  for  being  bigger, 
stronger,  more  muscles. 
They’re  licensed  to  eat  and  be 
active,"  he  added.'Girls  are 
not.” 

Children  gained  their  infor- 
mation about  body  shape 
from  the  family,  their  peers 
and  the  media,  but  at  this  age 
the  family  was  probably  most 
influential 

"Families,  or  rather  mums, 
have  been  shown  to  be  influ- 
ential. Awareness  of  mum's 
dieting  behaviour  was  one  of 
three  significant  predictors  of 
their  own  dieting  awareness, 
the  others  being  body  weight 
and  self-worth.”  Dr  Hill 
added:  “The  increase  In  expo- 
sure to  visual  imagery,  much 
of  it  depicting  stereotypical 
body  shapes  is  bound  to  have 

changed  children's  under- 


standing and  expectations  of 
being  an  adult  member  of 
society." 

Children's  toys  also 
reflected  their  changing  expe- 
rience of  the  world. 

"A  relevant  example  are 
the  toys  Sindy  and  Barbie. 
Originally  manufactured  in 
the  early  1960s  as  a toy  for 
young  teenage  girls,  30- some- 
thing Sindy  has  lost  her  bru- 
nette bob  and  plain  clothes. 
She  is  now  blonde,  pointedly 
thin,  dressed  immaculately 
and  with  a Lifestyle  to  match, 
and  bought  tor  the  six  to 
eight-year-oldgirls. 

"Not  only  does  the  90s 
Sindy  depict  the  ideal  appear- 
ance and  lifestyle  for  90s 
women,  she  does  so  for  girls 
only  halfway  to  puberty,"  he 
said. 

Dr  Hill  added  that  the  Gov- 
ernment’s anti-obesity  drive  , 
could  backfire  if  it  increased  j 
yet  further  the  pressures  on  1 
I young  people  to  diet.  Children 
were  already  aware  that 
being  fat  would  make  them 
unpopular  with  their  peers.  . 
"Nine  year  olds  are  aware  | 
why  they  should  not  be  fat 
Unfortunately,  any  pre-ado- 
lescent girl  about  to  hit  pu- 
berty. gain  weight  and  double 
her  body  fat  has  to  reconcile 
this  stigma  with  her  inevita- 
ble physical  changes.  This 
may  be  expressed  as  a 
strongly  held  fear  of  becom- 
ing fat.  leading  to  body  shape 
dissatisfaction  and  dieting  at- 
tempts. “This  fear  of  fatness 
may  be  the  vehicle  for  ex- 
pressing profound  emotional 
distress  within  an  eating  dis- 
order." he  stated. 


Psychologists  believe  that 
clinicians  are  reluctant  to 
deal  with  obesity  and  want  a 
magical  pill  to  take  the  prob- 
| lem  away. 

“It  is  difficult  to  treat  and 
I its  urisexy.  Who  wants  to 
work  with  fat  people?"  asked 
Dr  Hill. 

“Theres  no  fat  pill  and  the 
magic  bullet  is  not  going  to 
happen."  he  added.  "Even  if 
you  find  one  miracle  pill  cure 
it  will  only  cure  one  portion 
of  the  population.  People  gain 
weight  for  all  sorts  of  differ- 
ent reasons." 

Sarah  Howard,  public  rela- 
tions manager  for  Hasbro, 
which  manufactures  Sindy, 
said:  "Why  pick  on  Sindy?" 
Small  girls  spent  only  a small 
part  of  their  time  playing 
with  Sindy,  and  it  was  an  im- 
portant and  fun  part  of  their 
play.  They  also  played  with 
bricks,  watched  television 
and  read,  she  said. 

"An  11  *'1  inch  piece  of  plas- 
tic is  not  responsible  for  the 
ills  of  today's  society,  to 
which  we  are  all  exposed.  Lit- 
tle boys  and  little  girls  are  ex-  | 
posed  to  all  sorts  of  electronic 
media." 

"As  a responsible  toy  and 
game  manufacturer  we  have 
to  make  our  products  move 
with  the  times.  We  have  done 
a lot  of  research  with  parents 
and  they  know  what  they 
want  from  fashion  dolls. 

“Sindy  is  Britain's  favour- 
ite fashion  doll.  She  has  had 
three  decades  of  mums  and 
children  playing  with  her,” 
she  said. 

Children  suffering  from  a 
rare  disease  develop  insatda- 


the  day  before  it  was  due  to 
begin  when  Mrs  and  Mrs 
Wilding  agreed  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  schooL  Mr  Wild- 
ing died  soon  afterwards. 
Richard  is  now  taught  at 
home,  at  a cost  of  about  £300  a 
week,  and  at  a special  unit. 

Teachers  had  compiled  a 
dossier  of  more  than  30  inci- 
dents they  claim  took  place 
between  September  1995  and 
last  January.  They  claimed 
Richard,  aged  13,  had  kicked  a 
boy  in  an  unprovoked  attack, 
punched  another  in  front  of 
teachers,  threatened  a 


teacher  with  a chair,  waved  a 
glass  at  a pupil  and  verbally 
threatened  a teacher. 

He  was  excluded  for  two 
days  last  November,  and  a 
month  later  walked  out  of  a 
classroom  'looking  for  an- 
other boy”,  according  to  the 
school.  He  was  excluded 
again  for  allegedly  hitting  a 
boy  in  front  of  a teacher,  and 
finally  expelled  last  January. 

Mrs  Wilding  said  her  son 
was  a scapegoat  "There  are 
children  far  worse  than  Rich- 
ard at  Glaisdale." 

Emily  Rose 


Suidy . . . accused  of  spreading  eating  disorders 


phagic  short 
its  young  sui 
and  gorge  foot 
unhappy,  if  f, 


able  they  resort  to  eating 
wood,  plastic  and  even  their 
own  vomit.  The  disease 
caused  by  a stress- triggered 

reduction  in  growth  promot- 
ing chemicals  produced  by 
the  brain. 

It  can  he  cured  by  removing 
the  child  Cram  stress. 
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goes  against 
the  flow 
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Hate  bars  way  to  ballot  box 


John  Hooper 

finds  little 
support  in 
Cremona  for 
Bossi’s  dreams 
of  Padania 

UNLIKE  the  Thames, 
the  Seine,  or  the 
Tiber,  the  Po  is 
truly  a mighty 

river. 

Even  in  Cremona,  in 
northern  Italy,  more  thaw 
150  miles  upstream  from 
the  Adriatic,  it  can  swell 
majestically  to  a breadth  of 
a quarter  of  a mile  or  more. 
Its  greeny-brown  waters 
ran  fast  through  the  flat 
landscape. 

This  weekend  the  unwit- 
ting Po  will  be  at  the  centre 
of  a bizarre  escapade  whose 
stated  purpose  is  to  slash 
Italy  in  two.  Last  night  Um- 
berto Boss!,  leader  of  the 
Northern  League,  was  ex- 
pected to  scoop  a phial  of 
water  from  the  spring  that 
gives  birth  to  the  river,  al- 
most 7.000  feet  up  near  the  1 
border  with  France. 

Daring  the  next  two  days, 
he  plans  to  carry  the  phial 1 
to  rallies  along  the  Po  as  a | 
prelude  to  declaring  the  in- 
dependence of  Padania.  the 
region  through  which  it 
flows. 

Northern  League  officials 
say  they  expect  1.5  million 
people  to  gather  by  the 
river  to  support  the  move- 
ment's aims. 

Mr  Boasi  appears  to  have 
incorporated  the  Po  into 
his  movement’s  mythology 
to  provide  the  diverse  Ital- 
ian north  with  a symbol  of 
unity.  Yet  the  people  who 
live  along  the  river  are 
among  the  northerners 
least  impressed  by  his 
activities. 

Nowhere  could  be  more 
Padanian  than  Cremona. 
The  market  town  sits  as 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  Po 
as  prudence  allows.  So  the 
fact  that  only  one  in  five  in- 
habitants voted  for  the 
League  at  the  last  general 
election  says  a lot  about  the 
substance  behind  this  giant 
publicity  stunt. 

In  Cremona’s  13th  cen- 
tury town  hall,  its  mayor, 
Paolo  Bodini.  said:  “For  the 
most  part,  people  here  are 
viewing  events  with  a mix- 
ture of  concern  and 
detachment." 


Tomorrow  the  city  will  be 
the  venae  for  one  of  the 
weekend’s  biggest  festivals. 
But  most  of  the  partici- 
pants are  being  bussed  in 
from  the  League’s  heart- 
land in  the  area  between 

Milan  and  the  lakes. 

“The  League  itself  is  not 
Padanian,*'  said  Gian  Carlo 
Corada,  who  heads  Cremo- 
na’s provincial  administra- 
tion. “It  was  bom  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Alps.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  Boss! 
himself.” 

The  areas  in  which  the 
Northern  League  is  stron- 
gest tend  to  have  two  things 
in  common.  They  are  for- 
mer redoubts  of  Christian 
Democracy  and  have  local 
economies  with  many  small 
businesses  and  a concentra- 
tion on  light  industry. 

Cremona,  like  much  of 
true  Padania.  is  agricul- 
tural and  lefiish.  Its  biggest 
factories  make  nongat  and 
salami.  Its  city  administra- 
tion is  a coalition  between 
Catholics  and  ex-commu- 
nists not  unlike  the  one 
running  Italy. 

But  that  does  not  stop  its 
mayor  from  acknowledging 
1 that  “Bossi  is  raising  a real 
i issue”. 

He  himself  yearns  for  a 
more  devolved  system  of 
government:  “Yon  can’t  get 
anything  done  without  per- 
mission from  the  regional 
or  central  government.” 

Mr  Corada  is  a member  of 
the  formerly  communist 
Democratic  Party  of  the 
Left.  His  main  concern 
about  the  weekend's  events 
is  not  that  they  could 
prompt  a breakdown  of  law 
and  order,  but  that  they 
could  set  back  the  cause  of 
moderate  federalism. 

“Bossi  has  burnt  his 
bridges  behind  him.  By  put- 
ting forward  such  radical 
demands.  I fear  he  could 
reinforce  nationalism  and 
centralism,"  he  «aid_ 

Tbere  is  already  evidence 
to  support  that  view.  A poll 
for  La  Repubblica  news- 
paper found  that,  in  Milan, 
opposition  to  any  sort  of 
change  in  the  way  the  state 
is  run  has  leapt  from  12  to 
28  per  cent  since  July. 

Caution  was  also  in  evi- 
dence by  the  Po  outside 
Cremona  yesterday,  where 
workmen  were  hauling  up 
marquees  and  laying  ont 
trestles  in  preparation  for 
Mr  Bossi’s  arrival. 

“He  shouts  and  screams 
like  Mussolini,”  said  a pen- 
sioner. “Italy’s  all  right  the 
way  it  is.” 


Julian  Borger 
in  Foca 

FOR  the  people  of 
Foca,  a melancholy 
settlement  in  the 
rain-soaked  valley  of 
the  River  Drina, 
today's  elections  have  become 
a struggle  between  two  irrec- 
oncilable visions  of  Bosnia’s 
past  and  future. 

For  Muslim  refugees  the 
town  seems  a bygone  Eden  — 
a place  where  they  lived 
peacefully  with  Serbs. 

But  the  town  is  now  in 
Serb-held  territory,  and  for 
most  of  the  27,000  Serbs  who 
now  make  up  the  population, 
the  past  is  very  definitely  an- 
other country.  They  have 
renamed  the  town  Srbinje 
(the  equivalent  of 
“Serbville”). 

There  were  20.000  Muslims 
living  in  Foca  before  the  war. 
Now,  there  is  one.  She  is  mar- 
ried  to  a Serb,  and  both  keep  a 
low  profile. 

Another  Serb  man  spent 
four  months  in  jail  in  1992, 
and  months  more  on  the 
worst  part  of  the  front  line, 
because  his  wife  was  a Mus- 
lim and  he  tried  to  organise  a 
multi-ethnic  peace  council. 

Hundreds  of  Foca  Muslims 
were  slaughtered  in  1992. 
many  after  being  tortured. 
Most  of  the  survivors  were 
dumped  in  Montenegro. 

“I  have  never  been  any- 
where so  filled  with  hate," 
said  an  international  ob- 
server posted  to  Foca/Srbinje 
for  the  elections. 

The  town's  18  mosques 
have  been  dynamited.  The 
gardens  around  a wrecked 
mosque  in  the  old  town  have 
become  a rubbish-strewn 
common,  which  Milan  Jojic 
uses  to  garden. 

The  war  has  destroyed  his 
life  and  reduced  him  to  near- 
beggary, but.  the  way  he  tells 
it.  the  conflict  was  the  Serbs' 
salvation. 

“In  all  the  wars  we  had. 
Muslims  were  always  the  first 
to  kill.  They  would  have 
killed  us  this  time.  They  were 
storing  weapons  at  night  in 
the  mosque.  If  it  wasn't  for 
Radovan  Karadzic  [the  Bos- 
nian Serb  wartime  leader] 
there  would  be  nothing  here 
at  alL  Not  a single  Serb." 

Nato  air  strikes  last 
September  took  out  the  three 


A Serb  resident  passes  a destroyed  mosque  in  the  old  Muslim  part  of  Foca,  ’ethnically  cleansed'  of  Muslims  in  the  war  photohrapr-  stteve  forrest 


main  bridges  across  the 
Drina  from  Foca,  increasing 
the  sense  of  isolation  of  the 
local  Serbs,  deepening  their 
paranoia,  and  reinforcing 
their  sense  of  destiny. 

“We  can  never  live  on  each 
other's  territory  again.  At 
best  it  would  last  for  a while, 
and  then  it  would  be  a new 
bloodbath."  Mr  Jojic  said. 

Tbday,  he  will  vote  for  the 
Serb  Democratic  Party  (SDS) 
to  keep  his  Srbinje  pure. 

Foca’s  exiled  Muslims  will 
vote  in  their  refugee  homes  by 
absentee  ballot  or  be  bussed 
in  to  a separate  polling  station 
five  miles  from  the  town  in  a 
village  called  Miljevina. 


The  Djozo  family,  who 
share  a cramped  flat  in  Sara- 
jevo. will  vote  by  absentee 
ballot  although  their  home  is 
in  Miljevina  itself. 

Safet  Djozo,  aged  55.  was  at- 
tacked by  Serb  thugs  who 
rampaged  through  Miljevina 
in  April  1992.  He  was  forced  to 
watch  his  house  bum.  He  fled 
to  the  woods  and  after  three 
months  living  rough  walked 
with  his  wife  and  daughter 
across  the  mountains  to. 
Sarajevo. 

But  Mr  Djozo  is  convinced 
that  evil  came  to  Foca  from 
outside,  in  the  shape  of  loot- 
ers and  killers  from  Serbia 
and  Montenegro,  who  freed  . 


the  criminals  from  jails  and 
led  the  local  Serbs  astray. 

“Nothing  will  change  as 
long  as  the  nationalist  parties 
are  in  power.  A lot  of  good 
could  be  done  last,  if  decent 
people  took  office,  and  all  the 
hot-heads  cooled  down,"  he 
said.  "In  the  end  we  will  be 
able  to  go  back." 

Having  seen  Foca,  and 
sensed  the  resentful  atmo- 
sphere on  its  streets,  it  is 
hard  to  be  encouraging. 

Mr  Djozo  says  his  friends 
had  planned  to  take  the  bus  to 
vote  in  Miljevina  but  decided 
against  it,  partly  because  the 
ballot  for  municipal  authori- 
ties has  been  postponed,  and 


because  they  have  discovered 
the  buses  will  not  go  to  Foca 
itself. 

If  they  do  not  go.  their  votes 
will  be  lost  It  is  a pattern  that 
is  likely  to  be  repeated 
around  the  country  today,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  ethnic 
cleansers. 

Foca  is  likely  to  become 
Srbinje  once  and  for  all. 

• Bosnia's  ultra-nationalist 
Serb  leader.  Biljana  Plavsic, 
reading  from  a statement  she 
said  was  given  to  her  by  the 
Organisation  for  Security  and 
Co-operation  in  Europe,  for- 
mally apologised  on  televi- 
sion yesterday  for  campaign- 
ing for  union  with  Serbia. 
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Canberra  resists  rights  clause 


Sure  Sensive  and  24  hr  Intensive 
Antl-Perspirant  Deodorants  150ml 

£1.89  EACH 
£3.78  FOR  ANY  THREE 


Gillette  Series  Shave  Gel  200ml 
£2.59  EACH 
£5. 18  FOR  ANY  THREE 


Wisdom  Contour  and  Suregrip  Toothbrushes 
£1.69  EACH  £3-38  FOR  ANYTHREE 


Offers  available  in  mcfit  Ikx*s  siofes  from  4th  until  17th  September  1996. 
Subject  to  availability. 


Someone  Cares 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 


The  unexpected 

refusal  of  the  new  con- 
servative government 
in  Canberra  to  commit  itself 
to  observing  international 
human  rights  has  thrown  into 
confusion  plans  for  a trade 
and  cooperation  agreement 
between  the  European  Union 
and  Australia. 

Since  1992  a human  rights 
clause  has  been  a standard 
part  of  all  EU  international 
agreements,  and  has  been  in- 
cluded in  pacts  signed  with 
Russia.  China  and  countries 
in  eastern  Europe. 

Under  changes  being  nego- 
tiated in  the  Maastricht 
treaty,  EU  countries  them- 
selves could  face  expulsion 
from  the  union  for  serious 
human  rights  abuses.  The 
issue  is  at  the  heart  of  ten- 
sions in  EU  relations  with 
some  of  Australia’s  closest 


Asian  trading  pamers,  no- 
tably Burma,  Indonesia  and 
other  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  South-East  Asian 
Nations. 

Australia's  opposition  to 
the  human  ^rights  clause 
comes  after  changes  in  its  pol- 
icies on  international  labour 
standards  and  the  global  envi- 
ronment, which  have  led  to 


conflict  with  other  advanced 
industrial  democracies  at 
conferences  on  workers' 
rights  and  greenhouse  gases. 

Opposition  parties  de- 
nounced the  government’s 
stand  as  “embarrassing  and 
humiliating”  for  Australia’s 
image  abroad.  Human  rights 
groups  have  put  forward  sev- 
eral explanations,  including 


the  recent  Australian  secu- 
rity pact  signed  with  Indone- 
sia. long  the  focus  of  protests 
for  its  treatment  of  occupied 
’East  Timor,  and  the  govern- 
ment’s change  of  policy 
towards  Aboriginal  rights. 

The  European  Commission 
has  been  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  insistence  of  the  Austra- 
lian prime  minister,  John 


Howard,  that  the  clause  be 
removed  from  the  proposed 
agreement  with  the  EU.  The 
issue  is  certain  to  be  raised 
with  the  foreign  minister.  Al- 
exander Downer,  during  his 
tour  of  EU  capitals  next  week. 

"No  one  is  criticising  Aus- 
tralia's human  rights  record, 
of  which  it  can  be  justly 
proud.  But  there  is  no  ques- 


tion of  this  clause  being 
dropped.”  a Commission 
spokesman  said. 

“It  is  in  the  interest  of  both 
Australia  and  the  European 
Union  to  work  together  to  en- 
sure greater  respect  interna- 
tionally for  human  rights." 

In  Brussels,  diplomats  said 
the  pact  had  been  close  to 
final  agreement  but  Canber- 
ra's stance  on  human  rights 
had  thrown  it  into  confusion. 

”1  have  discussed  this 
agreement  for  the  last  18 
months  with  Australian  offi- 
cials up  to  tbe  level  of  the  for- 
eign minister.  Gareth  Evans, 
in  the  previous  Labour  gov- 
ernment and  met  no  prob- 
lems at  all  particularly  over 
human  rights."  Hugh  Kerr, 
Labour  leader  of  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  delegation  to 
Australia,  said  yesterday. 

“It  will  not  do  any  good  at  all 
to  Australia's  international 
image  to  be  seen  to  be  quib- 
bling over  human  rights." 


‘It  will  do  Australia’s  image  no  good  to  be 
seen  to  be  quibbling  over  human  rights’ 


World  news  in  brief 


Safe  deposit 
foils  burglar 


Fears  grow  of  south  Lebanon  offensive 

JSRAELI  helicopters  rock- 


eted suspected  Hizbullah 
targets  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a month  after  a 
clash  with  the  pro-Iranian 
group  in  south  Lebanon  yes- 
terday. heightening  fears  of  a 
broad  military  offensive. 

The  Hizbullah  chief.  Sheikh 
Hassan  Nasrallah.  responded 
by  threatening  suicide  bomb 
attacks  against  Israeli  forces. 
“I  promise  . . . that  any  new 
aggression  against  Lebanon 


will  drag  the  occupying  Is- 
raeli army  back  into  ...  a 
quagmire  where  bombs  are 
not  made  of  Iron  but  of 
human  bodies."  he  said. 

Lebanese  security  sources 
said  the  helicopters  fired  two 
rockets  into  JabaJ  al-Rafi  in 
Iqlim  al-Toufah  ridge,  a Hiz- 
bullah stronghold  north  of  Is- 
rael’s south  Lebanon  occupa- 
tion zone.  There  was  no  word 
on  casualties. 

Hours  earlier.  Israeli  sol- 


diers ambushed  Hizbullah 
who  had  Infiltrated  the  zone, 
killing  one  guerrilla,  Israeli 
security  sources  said. 

Hizbullah  said  its  guerrillas 
ambushed  an  Israeli  patrol, 
wounding  several  soldiers. 

On  Thursday,  a senior  Leb- 
anese foreign  ministry  offi- 
cial rejected  as  “blackmail”  a 
warning  by  Israel's  proxy 
South  Lebanon  Army  of  Is- 
raeli retaliation  if  Hizbullah 
stepped  up  attacks.  — Reuter. 


SOLOMON  Garcia,  aged 
22,  must  have  been  one 
of  the  most  hapless 
burglars  in  crime’s  annals, 
writes  Ian  Katz  in  New  York. 

His  body  was  found 
pinned  under  a 6001b  safe 
in  the  offices  of  a Long 
Island  property  and  insur- 
ance company.  Police  said 
it  appeared  Garcia  was 
killed  when  the  safe  fell  on 
him  as  be  tried  to  ma- 
noeuvre it  down  the  stairs. 

Suffolk  County  homicide 
detective  John  Gierasch 
said  Garcia  broke  into  the 
offices  in  the  early  hours  of 
Thursday  morning  and 
managed  to  drag  the  safe  to 
the  top  of  tbe  stairs. 

However,  his  fatal  error 
was  to  stand  in  front  of  it  as 
be  tried  to  edge  it  down  the 
stairs.  “He  lost  control,  fell 
backward  14  steps,  and  it 
came  crashing  down  on  top 
of  him.”  he  said. 

To  add  insnlt  to  Garcia’s 
fatal  injury,  police  said  the 
safe  contained  no  money. 

“I  don’t  think  yon  have  to 

be  very  educated  to  know 
there’s  no  cash  in  a real  es- 
tate safe,”  said  Quentin  Sa- 
mis, the  owner  of  the 
company. 


Belgian  denies 
murder  link 

Guy  Mathot,  a former  Belgian 
government  minister,  denied 
yesterday  any  part  in  the 
murder  of  fellow  socialist  and 
ex-minister  Andre  Cools  in 
1991. 

Mr  Matbot,  who  resigned 
over  a bribes  scandal,  de- 
nounced the  allegation,  made 
by  an  anonymous  witness  to 
police  in  Liege.  — Reuter. 

Serengeti  attacks 

Gunmen  shot  dead  a hotel 
cashier  in  Arusha,  northern 
Tanzania,  three  days  after 
heavily  armed  bandits  am- 
bushed 25  Italian  and  Ameri- 
can tourists  In  nearby  Seren 


geti  National  Park.  The  kill- 
ing confirms  a mounting  se- 
curity problem  in  and  around 
the  park.  — Reuter. 

Pupils  crushed 

Children  rushing  to  attend  a 
school  flag-raising  ceremony 
in  Yunnan  stampeded  over 
each  other,  crushing  24  to 
death  and  injuring  74.  China’s 
state  media  reported  yester- 
day. — AP. 

Cocaine  deal 

The  government  has  offered 
cash  to  peasants  in  Colom- 
bia’s Caqueta  state  who  de- 
stroy their  crops  of  coca,  an 
ingredient  of  cocaine,  and 
agreed  to  improve  roads, 
health  care  and  education,  in 
an  effort  to  end  protests  by 


the  growers.  Meanwhile,  Car- 
los Lemos  Simmonds.  the  am- 
bassador to  Britain,  has  been 
nominated  to  replace  the 
sacked  vice-president  Hum- 
berto de  1a  Calle.  — AP. 

Israeli  road  ban 

The  Israeli  army  has  banned 
Palestinians  from  using  a new 
road  between  Jerusalem  and 
a West  Bank  settlement  near 
Hebron,  saying  it  is  for  Israe- 
lis only,  writes  Jessica  Bcrrv 
in  Jerusalem. 

Questionable  taste 

Animal  saliva,  urine  and  em- 
balming fluids  are  among  the 
ingredients  Bangkok  health 
inspectors  found  in  food  sold 
on  the  city’s  streets,  an  offi- 
cial said  yesterday,  — AP. 
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IRAQ  CRISIS:  Barzani  savours  the  north’s  new  lease  of  life  • Immediate  attack  unlikely,  says  cautious  Pentagon 

1 1 it  ..  ft  i r<r£i 


Kurds  make  light  of  victory’s  price 


Who  can  believe  ‘tactical’  alliance  with  Baghdad 
has  no  strings?  asks  David  Hirst  in  Salahuddin 


Throughout  their 

national  struggle 
the  Kurds  have 
been  plagued  by 
their  Jash,  or  “little 
donkeys”,  the  renegades  who 
fight  for  the  central  govern- 
ments that  oppress  them. 

But  a university  professor, 
wondering  whether  to  go  into 
exile  or  return  to  IrbU,  asks: 
"Is  tt  possible  that  the  mir- 
acle has  occurred,  that  for 
once  In  our  history,  we  have 
used  our  oppressor  as  our 
Jash.  and  sent  him  home  after 
finishing  with  his  services?” 

All  3 million  inhabitants  of 
Iraqi  Kurdistan  must  be  ask- 1 
lug  such  questions  alter  the  i 
region's  most  radical  up- 
heaval since  it  came  into 
being  under  Western  protec- 
tion in  the  aftermath  of  De- 
sert Storm. 

By  sending  his  troops  into 
IrbU  and  then  withdrawing 
them,  has  Saddam  Hussein 


inadvertently  given  a new 

lease  oflife  to  the  first  experi- 
ment in  self-rule  that  the 
Kurds  have  ever  enjoyed— or 
has  he  precipitated  its  col- 
lapse? Will  he  stay  out  of  Kur- 
distan. perhaps  even  fall 
under  the  United  States 
Cruise  missile  raids  he  has 
provoked  — or  is  be  on  his 
way  back  to  fhll  control? 

Massoud  Barzani's  Kurdi- 
stan Democratic  Party  (KDP) 
responds  to  such  questions 
with  an  outward  confidence. 
Since  Mr  Barzani's  father,  the 
legendary  Mullah  Mustafa, 
founded  the  party  50  years 
ago,  It  has  dominated  the 
Kurdish  national  struggle.  It 
has  now  inflicted  shattering, 
probably  final,  defeat,  on  its 
great  rival  since  the  1960s, ; 
Jalal  Tala  haul’s  Patriotic 
Union  of  Kurdistan  (PUK).  ' 

This  time,  with  Tehran  as 
its  backer,  the  PUK  posed 
such  a threat  that  the  KDP 


feared  for  its  existence. -So  Mr  j 
Barzani  called  In  President 
Saddam.  "He  has  finally  grad- 
uated in  a very  hard  school  of 
politics,  and  he  applied  its 
first  rule  — get  your  enemy 
before  he  gets  you,”  a sympa- 
thiser said. 

The  Iraqi  army’s  assault  on 
the  PUK-held  “capital”  of 
“free”  Kurdistan  was  the  de- 
cisive factor  in  its  defeat  But 
even  the  KDP  is  incredulous 
at  the  ease  and  speed  with 
which,  after  the  Iraqi  with- 
drawal, its  own  fighters  drove 
the  PUK  from  its  stronghold 
in  the  Sulaymaniyah  region. 

It  la  the  first  time  a single 
leadership  has  ruled  over  so 
many  Kurds.  Mr  Barzani  Is  a 
respected  leader  in  whom  his 
people  are  predisposed  to  re- 
invest the  hopes  that  two 
years  of  civil  war  have  all  but 
extinguished. 

“The  upshot  of  all  this  is  to 
everyone's  advantage  — both 


ourselves  and  the  West," 
Sams  Abdul  Rahman,  an  aide 
to  Mr  Barzani,  said.  “We  have 
been  devoting  our  energies 
and  resources  to  destroying 
each  other.  Now  we  are  free 
to  rebuild.” 

Mr  Barzani  has  promised  to 
resume  those  tasks  that  frat- 
ricidal strife  interrupted: 
building  democratic  institu- 
tions, a single  professional 
army  and  an  administration. 

But  what  was  the  real  price 
the  KDP  paid  for  this  less 
than  glorious  victory?  None, 
at  all,  KDP  leaders  insist  It 
was  not  a political  deal,  but  a 
limited,  tactical  one. 

Besides,  they  say,  President 
Saddam  has  benefited  greatly. , 
He  has  split  the  international 
community  and  embarrassed 
pro-Western  Arab  regimes. 
He  has,  - on  the  face  of  it. 
undermined  the  status  as- 
signed to  the  Kurdish  “safe 
haven”  by  the  US  strategy  of 
containment  And  be  now  has 
what  the  Western  media  call 
an  Iraqi-backed  Kurdish  ally. 

Karim  Slnjari,  head  of  KDP 
security,  said:  “None  of  this 


was  really  at  our  expense. 
After  alL  didn't  we  drive  out 
the  Mukhabarat?”  — the 
feared  Iraqi  secret  police  who 
infiltrated  Irbil  in  the  wake  of 
the  army. 

It  appears  that  they  did. 
United  Nations  personnel 
confirm  that  the  Mukhabarat 
have  no  visible  presence  In 

the  Kurdish  enclave.  Their 

retreat  is  a real  plus  for  the 
KDP,  and  a relief  to . the 
population. 

Tot  most  people  are  far 
from  reassured.  They  doubt 
that  President  Saddam  would 
have  served  as  the  EDFs’ 
Jash  for  no  return.  Their1 
scepticism  stems  in  part  from 
a loss  of  confidence  in  politi- 
cal leaders  as  a result  of  civil 
war  and  corruption. 

A Kurdish  aid  worker  said: 
“I  trust  Massoud  more  than 
anyone  else,  but  when  I saw 
those . Mukhbarat  in  Range 
, Rovers  and  pick-ups  roaming 
around  IrbU,  I said  to  myself 
that  the  future  is  black  and 
unknown.  Maybe  Massoud 
felt  be  had  no  choice,  but  ft 
was  for  his  party  not  far  us. 
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Massoud  Barzani:  Looking 
oh  the  bright  side  after 
: graduating  in  hard  politics 

How  can  he  resist  Saddam, 
alter  this  beginning?” 

For  all  the  KDFs  self-justi- 
fications, what  happened  to 
the  Arab  opposition  in  Irbil  is 
a stain  on  its  escutcheon^ 

The  KDP  dismisses  accusa- 
tions of  an  “alliance’'  with 
President  Saddam  biit  the  dis- 


ifluslaned  seize  on.  any 
.of  it  The  Iraqi  army  has  not 
withdrawn  to  its  original  po- 
rtions. A regiment  is  dug  In 
Just  north  of  the  36th  parallel. 
While  that  has  no  military 
'significance;  it  . has  a pro- 
found symbolic  and  psycho- 
logical one. 

*We  are  here  and  we  shall 
remain’,  that  Is  what- Saddam 
is  saying,"  a UN  security  offi- 
cer said 

Even  positive  developments 
are  suspect  People  would 
normally  have  rejoiced  at 
Baghdad's  announcement  on 
Thursday  that  it  was  lifting 
the  embargo  bn  tile  north.  But 
they  saw  it  as  a harbinger  of 
President  Saddam's  creeping 
penetration. 

Their  fear  is  that  the  KDP 
will  be  forced  to  negotiate  a 
deal  with  the  Iraqi  regime 
and  that  without  a rival 
party  to  discredit  him.  Mr 
Barzani  will  give  more  than 
he  was prepared  to  do'  in  1992 
— r-  the  last  time  he  went  to 
Baghdad.  He  will  be  in  an 
even  weaker  position  if  the 
West  withdraws  the  aerial 


protection,  of  Operation  Pro- 
vide Comfort 

There  is  also  fear  that  the 
US  will  use  Mr  Barzani's  sup- 
posed alliance  with  the  despot 
against  whom  it  was  protect- 
ing the  Kinds  as  a pretest  for 
abandoning  them. 

Conscious  of  past  Western 
betrayals  (such  as  the  silence 
over  President  Saddam's  use 
of  chemical  weapons)  Mr  Bar- 
zani says  the  US  put  the 
Kurds  in  an  impossible  posi- 
tion — “condemned  to  be  both 
an  enemy  of  Iraq  and  part  of 
it  at  the  same  time”.  It  failed 
to  protect  the  “safe  haven” 
against  two  regional  tormen- 
tors — Turkey  and  Iran  — 
thereby  creating  the  condi- 
tions in  which  the  KDP 
turned  to  Baghdad. 

If  the  KDP  rebuilds  its  rela- 
tions with  the  US,  Mr  Barzani 
will  be  enabled  to  bold  back 
from  the  fateful  embrace  with 
President  Saddam  which  he 
clearly  abhors.  With  a 
renewal  of  Western  support, 
be  might  just  prove  to  his 
people  that  he  really  did  use 
Saddam  Hussein  as  his  Jash. 


US  rejects  concession 
from  Iraq  on  no-fly  zone 


— - attack,  and  US  diplomats  fears  that  the  northern  no-fly 

y*r?  wMfcerm  - - tried  to  repair  the  shredded  zone,  which  is  patrolled  from 

" Gulf  war  coalition.  the  Turkish  base  at  Inclrlik, 

iwiBHCKinuHKioii  China  added  its  voice  to  in-  cannot  survive  much  longer. 

temational  opposition  and  Apart  from  Britain  and  Ku- 

IRAQ,  sought  to  fend  off  the  called  for  restraint,  and  wait  no  other  member  of  the 
threat  of  American  air  France  Issued  another  state-  Gulf  war  coalition  has  ex- 
attacks last  night,  an-  ment  distancing  itself  from  pressed  support  for  the  US 
nouncing  in  a statement  from  Washington.  France  even  military  action. 

Tariq  Aziz,  the  deputy  prime  praised  Baghdad’s  dialogue  Saudi  Arabia,  a launch  pad 
minister,  that  it  would,  from  with  the  Kurds  as  Strobe  Tal-  for  the  1991  war.  distanced  it- 
mi dm gh.t  Baghdad  time,  both  the  deputy  secretary  of  self  from  the  Cruise  attacks 
abide  by  the  rules  of  the  ex-  state,  arrived  in  Paris  to  sell  and  said  that  if  Washington 
panded.  nofly  zones  and  stop  Mr  Clinton's  aggressive  bad  asked  to  use  its  bases  for 
challenging  allied  warplanes  policy.  the  operations  it  would  have 

enforcing  it  A second  US  aircraft  car-  refused. 


Gulfwar  coalition. 


the  Turkish  base  at  Inclrlik, 


China  added  its  voice  to  in-  cannot  survive  much  longer, 
smational  opposition  and  Apart  from  Britain  and  Ku- 


panded  nofly  zones  and  stop  Mr  Clinton's  aggressive  I 
challenging  allied  warplanes  policy.  the  operations  it  would  have 

enforcing  it  A second  US.  aircraft  car-  refused. 

The  immediate  response  rier  task  force,  led  by  the  USS  In  Paris  yesterday,  Jacques 

from  the  United  States  to  1 : • Rummelhardt,  the  foreign 

what  had  apparently  begun  as  ministry  spokesman,  urged 

a Russian  initiative  with  *1  don’t  know  Iraq  not  to  shoot  at  allied  air- 

Baghdad  was  sceptical.  craft,  but  praised  talks  with 

“Actions  speak  louder  than  whflt  WP  POllifi  local  leaders  in  Kurdish  areas 

words,”  said  Mike  McCurry.  captured  by  guerrillas  backed 

the  White  House  spokesman.  r¥*a<3nnahh/  talk  by  Baghdad. 

The  US  is  wary  of  cat-and-  iciwiy  tcuiv  Describing  the  situation  in 

mouse  tactics  by  President  ahnifttn  Rflridflm1  Kurdistan  as  stable,  he  said: 

Saddam  Hussein  — and  an  ap-  “The  opening  of  a dialogue 

parent  retreat  just  as  the  F-  between  Kurdish  leaders  and 

127  A Stealth  warplanes  Enterprise,  and  two  reinforce-  Baghdad  is  an  important  step 


Landed  in  Kuwait 


ment  squadrons  of  F-16  1 on  the  road  towards  nortual- 


The  US  also  firmly  rejected  ] fighter  jets,  were  on  the  way  tsafion  in  the  north.' 


an  Iraqi  plea  for  “dialogue  to  the  Gulf  yesterday-  But  Baghdad,  meanwhile,  kept 
with  America”,  carried  in  an  Pentagon  sources  spoke  of  up  its  war  of  words  against 
official  newspaper  yesterday,  “an  intensive  period  of  study-  the  US.  Mr  Aziz  said  his 
"We  never  rule  out  dialogue,  tag  targets  and  preparing  as-  country  would  not  bow  to  US 
, But  1 don’t  know  what  we  sets”,  rather  than  immediate  sabre-rattling, 
could,  reasonably  talk  about  attacks  at  the  weekend.  “The,  Americans  are  not 

to  Saddam  Hussein,”  said  As  US  officials  made  dear  satisfied  with  equal  intema- 
, Nicholas  Burns,  the  state  de-  that  substantial  punitive  tional  relations.  They  want 
partment  spokesman.  strikes  were  planned,  and  everything.  They  are  leaving 

Mr  Clinton  and  his  tap  ad-  Baghdad  might  not  be  spared  us  no  choice  but  to  resist,”  he 
I visers  agreed  on  a new  diplo-  this  time,  Britain  sounded  an-  said  in  an  interview  on  Rus- 
matlc  offensive  yesterday  to  other  lone  note  of  support  sian  television. 
i pre-empt  international  con-  US  sources  said  targets  The  Washington  Post  adds: 


"an  intensive  period  of  study-  the  US.  Mr  Aziz  said  his 
tag  targets  and  preparing  as-  country  would  not  bow  to  US 
sets”,  rather  than  immediate  sabre-rattling, 
attacks  at  the  weekend.  “The,  Americans  are  not 

As  US  officials  made  dear  satisfied  with  equal  intema- 
that  substantial  punitive  tional  relations.  They  want 
strikes  were  planned,  and  everything.  They  are  leaving 
Baghdad  might  not  be  spared  us  no  choice  but  to  resist,”  he 


ipt  international  con- 
tlon  for  the  air  strikes 


sian  television. 

The  Washington  Post  adds: 


were  being  chosen  to  inflict  Bowing  to  US  pressure,  the 


being  prepared  by  the  gather-  maximum  damage  an  key  I Turkish  government  agreed 


tag  US  armada  In  the  Gulf 
As  the  eight  Stealth  war- 
planes landed  at  Kuwait’s  al- 


military  installations  and 
headquarters. 


to  allow  about  2,500  Iraqi 
Kurds  to  pass  through  Turkey 


Closer  to  the  confrontation  as  part  of  an  American  plan 


_ __  _ ....  , . _ , . ....  ..  . , _ _ ..  __ ...  . . . . _ Jaber  airbase,  Pentagon  offi-  zone,  Turkey  publicly  dls-  to  evacuate  the  former  US  em- 

Kurdish  children  play  in  a mudhole  in  Irbil,  northern  Iraq,  as  life  returnsko  normal  after  the  recent  fighting.  Officials  m the  city,  which  was  taken  by  cials  warned  against  fenced  itself  from  any  role  in  ployees  and  their  families 
Massoud  Barzani's  KDP,  are  trying  to  restore  electricity  and  water  photograph:  jockel  finck  expecting  an  Immediate  the  air  strikes,  confirming  from  northern  Iraq. 
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Florida  buzzing 
over  alien  cure 


Ian  Katz  in  Now  York 

ALIENS  have  already 
landed  in  almost  every 
sphere  of  American 
culture.  Now,  It  seems,  they 
I are  poised  to  invade  poli- 
tics too. 

The  usually  sedate  politi- 
cal scene  of  Volusia  County 
in  south-east  Florida  be- 
came the  focus  of  national 
attention  this  week  when  a 
county  councillor  said  on 
television  that  aliens  had 
cured  her  of  cancer. 

Lynne  Plaskett,  a 46-year- 
old  mother  of  six.  said  she 
hoped  her  confession  would 
not  hurt  her  chances  at  the 
polls  when  she  stands  for 
re-election  In  November. 

“Everyone  who  has 
called  has  said  Ton  know  I 
really  believe  what  hap- 
pened. You  have  a lot  of 

guts  coming  out’,"  she  said. 

Hie  county  seat  of  Deland 
was  rocked  when  she  an- 
nounced on  television  that 
her  breast  cancer  had  been 
cored  after  an  8-lnch  disc 
appeared  in  her  room  and 
hovered  over  her  body. 

She  said  she  heard  a buzz- 
tag  sound  and  the  room 
filled  with  fog:  ‘T  knew  tt 


wasn't  God  and  I knew  tt 
wasn’t  of  this  earth,  or  any- 
thing rm  familiar  with.” 

Several  days  later,  Ms 
Plaskett  said,  doctors  found 
that  a tumour  on  her  lung 
had  shrunk  dramatically. 
Doctors  were  mystified  by 
the  speed  of  her  recovery, 
she  said. 

Although  Ms  Plasketfs 
close  encounter  was 
, greeted  with  derision  by 
some  of  her  council  col- 
leagues, it  could  prove  to  be 
an  electoral  asset. 

Thousands  of  Americans  i 
are  convinced  that  they 
have  been  abducted  by  . 
aliens.  In  a recent  Gallup 
poll,  47  per  cent  of  respon-  | 
dents  said  they  believed 
aliens  had  visited  the  earth. 

Susan  MacManus,  a polit- 
ical scientist  at  Florida  Uni- 
versity. said:  “Same  people 
may  vote  for  her  as  a result 
of  what  they  perceive  to  be 
an  honest  and  courageous 
announcement  about  -what 
happened  to  her.” 

Ms  Plasketfs  rival.  Jim 
Ward,  said  he  would  not 
make  aliens  an  election 
issue:  *Td  rather  compete 
with  her  on  the  campaign 
Issues  than  these  extra- 
terrestrial things.’* 


o 


tt  is  always  rewarding  to  hear 
businessmen  and  Conservatives 
warn  us  that  something  will 
cause  [ob-tosses.  For  a moment 
they  are  forced  to  sound  as 
though  they  care. 

Jeremy  Hardy 
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James  Gulliver 
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Gulliver’s  travails 


JIMMY  Gulliver. 

who  has  died  from 
a heart  attack  aged 
66,  started  life  as  a 
grocer’s  son  in 
Campbeltown  on 
the  Mull  of  Kintyre  and  rose 
to  head  the  Argyll  Group,  one 
of  the  nation's  supergrocers, 
through  outlets  like  Safeway 
and  Presto.  He  was  also  a 
court  favourite  of  Margaret 
Thatcher,  but  tamp  to  grief 
during  the  vicious  takeover 
battle  for  the  Distillers  Com- 
pany in  the  mid-1960s. 

As  that  epic  tussle  between 
Argyll  and  the  Guinness 
group  headed  far  Its  denoue- 
ment, it  emerged  that  Gulliver 
had  falsely  claimed  in  his 
Who's  Who  entry  to  hold  a 
Master's  degree  in  Business 
Administration  from  Harvard 
Business  SchooL  The  revela- 
tion. in  March  1985,  was  a 
turning  point  in  the  battle 
which  Argyll  lost  a few  weeks 
later.  Gulliver's  position 
within  the  company  went  into 
decline  and  be  resigned  as 
chairman  in  1988,  by  which 
time  his  long-time  associate 


Alistair  Grant  was  firmly  at 
the  helm. 

Grant,  who  continues  to  ac- 
knowledge his  debt  to  Gulliver 
in  learning  the  business  of 
both  groceries  and  takeovers, 
said  at  the  time:  “We  felt  let 
down.  It  was  a serious  diffi- 
culty, being  unaware  of  that 
problem,  after  working  with 
somebody  for  20  years.” 

When  they  set  out  on  the 
bid,  the  ruling  trinity  at  Ar- 
gyll — Gulliver,  Grant  and 
David  Webster  — had  sat 
down  together  to  find  out  if 
there  were  any  secrets  the 
others  should  know,  as  they 
expected  a dirty  tricks  cam- 
paign — though  scarcely  on 
the  scale  which  ultimately 
materialised. 

Gulliver  graduated  with  a 
first-class  degree  in  engineer- 
ing from  Glasgow,  before  serv- 
ing in  the  Royal  Navy.  His 
first  directorship  was  with  a 
company  called  Concrete 
(Scotland).  The  turning  point 
in  his  career  came  when  he 
became  managing  director  of 
the  Fine  Fare  supermarket 
group  in  1965.  For  his  innova- 


tive approach  to  the  wuuw 
retailing  of  groceries,  much  of 
it  based  on  lessons  learned  in 
America,  he  was  Young  Busi- 
nessman of  the  Year  in  1972. 

He  then  teamed  up  with 
Grant  and  Webster  to  acquire 
Oriel  Foods,  which  they  then 
re-sctld  to  the  RCA  Corpora- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  a 
healthy  profit.  His  career 
briefly  diverted  into  doable 
glazing  when  they  took  over  a 
company  called  Alpine 
Holdings. 

But  the  pattern  for  the  pur- 
ple patch  in  Gulliver's  career 
was  set  when  James  Gulliver 
Associates  (later  the  Argyll 
Group)  was  formed  in  1977 
and  set  about  a string  of  ag- 
gressive acquisitions  in  the 
food  and  drinks  business. 
These  included  Allied  Sup- 
plies, which  had  been  at  the 
heart  of  James  Goldsmith's 
empire,  and  the  re-purchase  of 
OrieL  Most  of  the  respected 
names  of  Scotland's  family 
grocers,  such  as  Lipton,  Gat 
braith  and  Templeton,  had  by 
then  been  subsumed  under 
the  Gulliver  mantle. 


Elizabeth  Eyre  de  Lanux 


Simple  art  of 
extravagance 


THE  American  Art 
Deco  designer, 
painter,  illustrator 
and  writer  Elizabeth 
Eyre  de  Lanux,  who  took  tea 
with  Gertrude  Stein,  was  pho- 
tographed by  Man  Ray,  and 
knew  Ernest  Hemingway,  has 
died  aged  102. 

Born  Elizabeth  Eyre  in 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania, 
her  unde.  Wilson  Eyre  was  a 
leading  architect  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  she  studied  paint- 
ing at  the  Art  Students 
League  in  Manhattan,  In  New 
York  In  1918  she  met  and 
married  Pierre  de  Lanux. 
One  week  after  the  Armistice, 
she  accompanied  him  to 
Paris  where  he  was  working 
at  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  Paris,  where  she  studied 
sculpture  with  Brancusi,  they 
knew  Picasso,  Matisse, 
Braque  and  Leger.  She  also 
got  to  know  many  of  the  Sur- 
realists, including  Paul 
Eluard,  Andre  Breton  and 
Louis  Aragon:  she  appeared 
in  Aragon's  fiction  and  was 
photographed  by  Man  Ray. 
She  told  me  she  met  Gertrude 
Stein  many  times,  always  “at 
the  ritual  hour  of  tea.  She 
showed  an  immediate  indif- 
ference. if  not  dislike  at 
once."  They  knew  Andrfe 
Gide  and  Ernest  Hemingway, 
whose  style  influenced  Eyre 
de  Lan lex's  own  writing.  And 
in  England,  she  met  Lytton 
Strachey  and  the  Sitwells, 
about  whom  she  wrote  a 
story  for  the  New  Yorker. 

Never  rich,  as  were  so 
many  of  the  Americans  In 
Paris  at  that  time,  she  con- 
tributed a monthly  column  — 
Letters  of  Elizabeth  — to  the 
American  magazine  Town  & 
Country,  describing  social 
and  artistic  life  in  Paris.  For 
one  of  her  articles,  she  inter- 
viewed Evelyn  Wyld,  an  Eng- 
lishwoman who  had  settled  in 
Paris  before  the  first  world 
war.  Since  1907,  Wyld  had 
collaborated  with  Eileen 
Gray,  creating  .decorative 
schemes  to  which  she  con- 
tributed hand-woven  rugs 
and  tentfiiffa  and  Gray  some 
astonishing  lacquer 
furniture. 

Wyld  persuaded  her  inter- 


viewer that,  rather  than 
write  about  design  and  deco- 
ration, as  a painter,  Eyre  de 
Lanux  should  be  doing  it  her- 
self. As  Gray  became  increas- 
ingly preoccupied  with  archi- 
tectural schemes,  Wyld  and 
Eyre  de  Lanux  collaborated 
on  a series  of  commissions 
and  exhibitions,  working 
from  Wyld’s  atelier  in  the  rue 
Visconti,  an  apartment  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Balzac. 

In  1928  they  unveiled  their 
first  room-setting  at  the  Salon 
des  Artistes  Decora teurs. 
Subsequently  they  contrib- 
uted to  several  annual  exhibi- 
tions including  the  Salon 
d’Automne  and  the  Union  des 
Artistes  Modern es,  formed  in 
1930  by  a breakaway  group  of 


By  design  - - . Eyre  de 
Lanux’s  stylish  calling  card 

more  modernist  designers. 
The  same  year  they  exhibited 
at  the  Curtis  Moffat  Gallery 
in  London. 

While  Wyld  designed  rugs 
and  textiles,  Eyre  de  Lanux 
designed  furniture,  some  of  it 
lacquered  by  Sougawara,  the 
Japanese  craftsman  who  had 
worked  with  Gray.  In  an 
article  about  an  apartment 
decorated  for  a wealthy 
American  client,  Eyre  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  “The 
chic  of  [herl  apartment  Is 
hoped  to  be  its  "simple  extra- 
gavance"  — you  know  what  I 
moan.  There  is  almost  noth- 
ing, but  it  is  the  best.'1  Eyre 
said  that  she  aimed  at  "ex- 
pensive bareness”,  combin- 
ing the  sumptuousness  of  the 


Art  Deco  ibenistes  with  the 
rational,  plain  interiors  of 
the  Modernists. 

Their  colour  schemes  were 
simple  — terracotta  red  or 
“havana"  brown  with  white, 
grey  and  black  — and  relied 
on  the  different  textures  of 
grained  wood,  lacquer,  cow- 
hide or  ponyskin,  leather 
slate,  amber  and  roughly 
knotted  rugs.  Eyre  de  Lan 
ox’s  studies  of  American  In 
dian  art  at  the  Smithsonian 
in  Washington  DC  inspired 
the  motifs  which  appeared  in 
her  lacquer  pieces.  Another 
important  influence  was  the 
house  of  a friend,  Kate 
Weatherby  in  St  Tropez, 
painted  different  shades  of 
white  and  decorated  with 
driftwood  and  beach  stones. 
Ornaments  in  their  interiors 
might  include  Mexican  terra- 
cotta pots,  ostrich  eggs,  or  a 
fossilised  fish, 

I first  met  Eyre  de  Lanux  in 
New  York  in  1980,  research- 
ing a book  on  women  design- 
ers for  Virago.  When  I men- 
tioned the  fossilised  fish 
which  I had  been  told  stood 
on  the  mantelpiece  in  Wyld’s 
atelier,  Eyre  was  astonished 
that  I could  know  such  a 
thing,  and  told  me  that  they 
had  chosen  it  together.  Unin- 
terested in  facts  or  dates  — 
she  would  never  tell  me  her 
age  — she  adored  the  idea 
that  such  pieces  of  know  ledge 
could  pass  from  person  to 
person,  continent  to  conti- 
nent across  time. 

In  1932,  the  two  women 
opened  a gallery  in  an  old 
wine  shop  on  the  seafront  in 
Cannes,  but  it  was  not  a suc- 
cess. Wyld  retired  to  her 
house  in  the  hills  behind 
Cannes.  Eyre  de  Lanux 
moved  on  to  Italy.  She  never 
worked  again  as  a decorator. 

Pierre  de  Lanux  died  in 
1955.  In  the  1960s,  Eyre  wrote 
short  stories  for  the  New 
Yorker  and  Harpers  Bazaar, 
often  based  on  her  experi- 
ences travelling  in  Morocco, 
Italy,  Spain  and  Bali.  She  also 
illustrated  children’s  books 
— the  last  of  which.  Over- 
heard in  a Bubble  Chamber 
by  Lillian  Morrison,  was  pub- 
lished in  1981. 


The  company  was  particu- 
larly big  in  Scotland  and. 
given  Gulliver’s  roots  in  a 
town  which  was  once  home  to 
20  distilleries,  it  was  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  they 
should  look  towards  the  whis- 
ky industry  for  expansion. 

First,  they  swallowed 
Associated  Distilleries  Ltd. 
However,  the  whale  which 
this  relative  minnow  then  set 
its  sights  on  was  the  vast 
Distillers  Company  with  its 
vast  range  of  household  name 
products.  The  Argyll  bid  was 
audacious,  inviting  sharehold- 
ers in  Distillers  to  exchange 
their  shares  for  new  ones  in 
Argyll  and  thereby  put  Gulli- 
ver, Grant  and  Webster  in 
charge. 

Mercury  Asset  Management 
backed  the  idea  but  the  blue- 
chip  board  of  Distillers  bated 
it  They  turned  to  Guinness  as 
an  alternative  and  after  the 
most  ruthless  of  battles  for  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Distillers 
shareholders,  the  matter  was 
settled  when  Mercury  sold  the 
shareholding  they  had  built 
up  in  the  company  in  the 


market  to  a buyer  who  turned 
out  to  be  Guinness  in  disguise. 
It  was  an  outrageous  breach  of 
the  Takeover  Code,  but  — on 
condition  that  Guinness  tail- 
ed up  their  Scottlshness  a lit- 
tle — the  result  was  allowed  to 
stand. 

Gulliver  felt  exonerated  and 
claimed  that  “justice  had  been 
done"  when  Ernest  Saunders 
and  his  Guinness  henchmen 
suffered  even  more  spectacu- 
lar humiliation  as  a result  of 
file  Distillers  battle.  But  his 
own  business  career  never- 
recovered  from  the  shenani- 
gans which  had  been  exposed 
by  this  least  wholesome  of 
takeover  epics.  The  banks  still 
had  sufficient  faith  to  back 
him  in  a £450  million  bid  for 
Lowndes  Queensway,  the  car- 
pet retailer,  but  this  was  not  a 
success  and  he  left  the  com- 
pany in  1990  without 
compensation. 

Gulliver  was  very  much  a 
creature  cf  the  1980s  and  he 
was  both  a prominent  donor 
to.  and  fund-raiser  for.  the 
Conservative  Party.  In  recent 
years,  he  pursued  private 


Gulliver takeover  victim 

business  interests  including  a 
farm  in  Fife  and  scallop  pro- 
duction in  Argyll  He  was  a 
vice-president  of  Manchester 
United  and  had  a brief  stint  as 
chairman  of  Heart  of  Midlothi- 
an Football  Club  (in  which 
capacity  I recall  him  deliver- 
ing the  most  inappropriate 
speech  1 have  ever  heard 
when  he  turned  an  after-din- 
ner address  to  the  Scottish 
Football  Writers  Association 
into  a prolonged  chronolgy  of 
his  business  career). 

Gulliver  was  married  four 
times.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Melanie,  and  three  sons 
and  a daughter  from  his  first 
marriage. 


Brian  Wilson 


James  Gulliver,  businessman, 
born  August  17,  1930;  died 
September  12. 1966 


Eyre  de  Lanux  in  Paris  in  the  1920s  wearing  a coat  made  by  artist  Sonia  Delaunay 


In  1984,  her  eyesight  began 
to  fafl.  Her  frequent  letters  to 
me  — often  containing  a 
bead,  a feather,  a mother-of- 
pearl  fish,  or  some  other 
token  — ceased.  The  last  time 
I called  her  in  New  York,  she 
asked  me  not  to  visit  because 
she  deplored  her  condition. 
Yet  she  continued  to  live 
alone  in  her  tiny  apartment 
in  East  58th  Street  crammed 


with  books,  photographs, 
paintings,  sculpture  and 
whatever  else  intrigued  her. 

Her  good  friend,  the  late 
Madge  Garland,  Lady  Ashton 
said  Eyre  was  “very  beautiful 
but  bad  no  discipline  and 
never  stuck  at  anything”. 
Perhaps  her  mind  was  too 
curious,  too  alive  — always 
searching  for  elusive  and 
revealing  connections  rather 


than  merely  following  a 
straight  line. 

Eyre  de  Lanux  is  survived 
by  a daughter,  Anne  Strong, 
and  two  grandsons. 


Canon  G B Bentley 


The  Church’s 
family  man 


BRYAN  Bentley,  who 
has  died  aged  87,  was 
Canon  of  St  George  s 
ChapeL  Windsor,  for 
a quarter  of  a century  but. 
most  significantly,  he  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  di- 
rection of  Church  of  England 
thinking  on  marriage  and 
sexual  ethics. 

His  work  as  a moral  theolo- 
gian began  to  flourish  at  Lin- 
coln Theological  College  In 
the  1930s.  A member  of  a 
brilliant  constellation  of 
teaching  staff  Bryan  Bentley 
was  well  qualified  to  hold  his 
place  in  this  glittering  array, 
with  firsts  at  Cambridge  in 
classics  and  theology. 

He  remained  in  Lincoln 
after  his  marriage  to  Nina 
Williams,  filling  a combina- 
tion of  appointments  in  col- 
lege, cathedral  and  hospital 
He  added  membership  of  the 
Church  Assembly  to  his  res- 
ponsibilities. and  In  his  years 
as  a Proctor  in  Convocation 
for  Lincoln  diocese  he  crossed 
swords  more  than  once  with 
Archbishop  Fisher  on  the  del- 
icate question  of  the  compati- 
bility of  priesthood  with 
membership  of  the  Freema- 
sons. Fisher  himself  was  a 
Mason,  though  he  did  not  ad- 
vertise the  fact 
In  1952  Robert  Mortimer, 
Bishop  cf  Exeter,  appointed 
Bentley  to  a living  in  remote 
West  Devon  with  the  hope 
that  this  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  write.  In  the 
event,  between  the  demands 
of  acting  as  a conscientious 
parish  priest  and  those  of 
Convocation  and  family,  little 
writing  was  done. 

But  with  his  appointment 
to  the  canonry  at  Windsor 
came  both  relief  from  finan- 
cial stringency  and  the 
chance  to  make  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  current  scene  at  a 
time  when  traditional  Chris- 
tian ethics  were  under  attack. 

He  was  a member  of  the 
group  which  produced  the  no- 
table report  for  the  1958  Lam- 
beth Conference,  The  Family 
in  Contemporary  Society,  and 
six  years  later  was  invited  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Michael  Ramsey,  to  join 
the  small,  distinguished  band 
of  theologians  and  lawyers 
charged  with  formulating  the 
Church's  recommendations 


Peter  Phillips 


to  the  State  designed  to  en- 
gender a more  equitable  and 
realistic  divorce  law  without 
undermining  commitment  to 
marriage  as  a lifelong 
covenant 

Putting  Asunder  (1966) 
owed  much  to  Bentleys  draft- 
ing, and  it  was  certainly  his 
most  widely  influential 
achievement  He  did  his  best 
work  in  a mixed  group  in 
which  he  could  respect  the 
expertise  of  the  lawyers  while 
they  could  value  his  thorough 
and  analytic  thinking  and  the 
scrupulous  clarity  of  his  writ- 
ing. The  report  profoundly  in- 
fluenced government  think- 
ing leading  to  the  almost 
complete  removal  of  the  con- 
cept of  matrimonial  offences 
as  grounds  for  divorce,  and 
substituting  irretrievable 
breakdown  as  the  virtually 
sole  ground. 

Together  with  such  under- 
takings, he  was  fully  commit- 
ted to  his  share  in  the  work, 
governance  and  music  of  St 
George's  Chapel,  and  to  the 
life  of  Windsor  Castle.  His 
long  tenure  entailed  his  serv- 
ing under  four  deans. 

All  of  them  found  him  a 
resourceful,  but  never  an 
easy,  colleague.  He  could  be 
irritatingly  insistent  upon  mi- 
nutiae of  the  statutes  and  less 
than  sympathetic  to  new  ven- 
tures. Yet  he  evoked  a mea- 
sure of  affectionate  regard 
and  respect  for  the  distinction 
of  his  gifts,  and  his  wit 

In  his  final  years  he  clung 
to  his  house  in  the  Castle 
cloisters  as  a bastion  of  his 
independence,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  having  granted  it  to 
him  when  be  retired.  He  was 
also  appointed  by  the  Queen 
to  be  the  first  honorary 
Canon  of  St  George's. 

A man  of  diverse  gifts  — he 
serviced  his  own  car  and 
crafted  superb  toys  for  his 
two  sons  and  two  daughters 
— he  nevertheless  failed  to 
realise  much  of  his  great  po- 
tential. hampered  by  a ten- 
dency to  depression  and  his 
own  perfectionism. 


Richard  Eyre 


Revd  Canon  Geoffrey  Bryan 
Bentley,  moral  theologian,  bom 
July  16,  1909:  died  September 
12, 1996 


Hot  metal,  cool  head 


Isabelle  Anscombe 


Elizabeth  Eyre  de  Lanux,  de- 
signer, artist  and  writer,  bom 
March,  1894;  died  September  8. 
1996 


TO  BE  a printer  in  post- 
war Fleet  Street  was  one 
of  the  world's  thankless 
tasks.  Peter  Phillips,  who  has 
died  aged  61.  held  the  job  at 
the  Guardian  from  1979  until 
1987,  when  the  paper  switched 
to  new  technology  after  Mur- 
doch's demarche  wrote  finis  to 
a technology  that  had  lasted  in 
its  basics  almost  exactly  400 
years  from  Caxton. 

Printer,  in  the  industry, 
means  bead  printer.  In  Fleet 
Street  that  meant  dealing  with 
a workforce  hired,  not  by  him, 
but  by  the  union  bosses.  It  was 
a position  of  incredible  stress, 
but  one  to  which  he  was 
suited  both  because  of  his 
calm  temperament  and  his 
training:  ever  since  joining 
the  Guardian  in  1962  he  had 
been  the  composing  room 
tracker,  which  meant  that 
when  the  print  unions  put  in  a 
bill  for  piece  rate  working,  he 
would  assess  it  against  the 
lines  of  brevier  (8pt  type, 
which  was  the  basic  text  face). 

Both  this  and  his  apotheosis 
as  Printer  meant  constant 
clashes  with  some  of  the  hard 
men  of  Fleet  Street  over  new 
technology.  Rupert  Murdoch 
sorted  them  out  in  one  way.  At 
the  Guardian.  Phillips  was 
one  of  the  calm  management 
men  who  worked  their  way 
through  a morass  of  negotia- 


tions. first  to  a mixed  econo- 
my of  computer-set  type  and 
finally,  when  he  had  become 
production  director,  to  news- 
papers composed  with  no  in- 
termediary between  the  jour- 
nalist on-screen  and  the 
printing  press. 

Like  most  people  in  his  job, 
Peter's  health  suffered  even 
though  he  had  been  a sporting 
man.  He  and  Jim  Markwick, 
chief  executive  of  the  Guard- 
ian media  group,  used  to  play 
golf  for  blueys  (£5  notes).  Phil- 
lips was  a competitor  by  na- 
ture and  always  insisted  on 
cash  up  front.  Markwick 
remembers  the  Guardian 
cricket  tour  of  India  when  the 
eleven  was  on  the  night  train 
to  meet  the  Maharajah  of  Ba- 
roda;  Peter  was  so  immersed 
in  a card  school  that  when  the 
train  reached  Baroda  he  had 
to  spill  on  to  the  platform  in 
his  pyjamas. 

Maybe  it  was  these  social 
gatherings  that  meant  the 
men  who  should  have  been  his 
enemies  are  the  very  people 
who  are  mourning  him  now. 

Peter  leaves  a wife,  June, 
two  sons  and  a daughter. 


Michael  MeNay 


PBler  Phillips,  printer,  bom  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1935;  died  September 
11. 1996 


Face  to  Faith 


Time  to  bring  God 
back  into  religion 


Stimuef  Bo  teach 


THE  Jewish  High  Holy 
Days,  consisting  of  Rosh 
Ha  shariah  and  Yom  Kip- 
pur,  the  Jewish  New  Year  and 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  are 
upon  us,  and  with  them  comes 
introspection  aboutour  faith 
and  religious  commitment. 

Religion  is  foremost  about 
forging  and  maintaining 
relationships  between  man 
and  his  fellow  man,  and  be- 
tween God  and  man.  Among 
the  most  curious  items  about 
modern-day  religion  is  the  sad 
fact  that  many  individuals 
who  are  religiously  observant, 
even  some  deeply  so,  are  not 
necessarily  spiritual  A spiri- 
tual individual  Is  a man  or 
woman  who  walks  with  God, 
and  whom  God  accompanies  at 
all  times.  Holiness  is  a mea- 
sure of  God’s  presence  within 
a place,  or  individual,  and  in 
modern  times  He  appears  dis- 
tant from  even  religious  life. 


It  seems  that  modern-day 
man  has  lost  sight  of  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  belief,  pre- 
ferring instead  to  define  reli- 
gion as  a quasi  form  of 
pious  humanism. 

To  be  sure,  religion  is  the 
most  active  force  in  develop- 
ing latent  human  goodness, 
and  I believe  there  to  be  no 
extant  ideologies  that  can  bet- 
ter impel  man  to  lead  a life  of 
altruism  more  than  faith.  And 
yet  religious  creeds  are  sev- 
erely misrepresented  when 
their  highest  calling  is 
reduced  to  practising  kind- 
ness and  tolerance.  Rather, 
religion  at  its  most  powerful 
serves  as  the  bridge  which 
nnitps  God  and  man.  Homo 
spiritus  is  that  human  whose 
religious  convictions  enable 
him  to  transcend  mortal  limi- 
tation and  create  an  intimate 
relationship  with  the  Infi- 
nite. Our  call  today  must  be  to 
bring  God  back  into  religion, 
lest  religion  itself  became  yet 
another  false  deity. 


The  great  Jewish  mystical 
master.  Rabbi  Mendel  ofKotz, 
once  asked  his  students  to 
point  out  where  God  is.  Every- 
where, they  replied.  “No,  God 
is  wherever  we  let  Him  in," 
was  his  comment.  Prayer  is 
that  door  which  allows  God  to 
enter  our  lives.  To  supplicate 
God  with  even  our  most  basic 
needs  is  to  invite  God  to  be  a 
partner  in  every  human 
undertaking. 

We,  who  purpart  to  apeak  in 
the  name  of  religion,  are  guilty 
cf  neglecting  our  communica- 
tion with  God.  Our  belief  in  the 
redemptive  power  af  prayer 
has  waned. 

The  Jewish  medieval 
scholar,  Maimooldes,  declared 
that  what  Is  inherent  in  the 
obligation  to  pray  is  for  man  to 
wake  every  morning,  and  go 
humbly  before  his  God  to  de- 
clare his  basic  necessities, 
thereby  acknowledging  his  ul- 
timate dependency  upon  his 
Creator. 

We  pretend  today  that  we  do 


not  need  anybody  and  stub- 
bornly refuse  to  acknowledge 
any  dependency . Thus  we  find 
ourselves  going  through  a tur- 
bulent cycle  of  faltering  mar- 
riages. strained  relationships 
with  parents  and  siblings,  and 
falling  out  with  friends — all 
because  we  feel  that  we  are 
good  enough  on  our  own. 
Maybe  this  is  why  we  don’t 
pray  with  the  same  fervour  as 
our  ancestors.  Because  our 
society  has  evolved  to  such 
heights  of  technological  excel- 
lence and  wealth  creation,  we 
no  longer  feel  the  same  depen- 
dency on  God.  We  have  aban- 
doned prayer  in  favour  of 
human  ability  and  effort. 

THE  simple  yet  profound 
prayer  liturgy  of  the  Jew- 
ish High  Holy  Days  is  a 
clarion  p-alL  reminding  us  that 
no  human  exertion  will 
amount  to  anything  without 
that  most  precious  gift  of  life 
Itself.  We  humbly  proclaim 
God’s  sovereignty  and  ac- 
knowledge His  ability  to  be- 
stow life  and  Ion gevity  to  His 
Hiring-  The  most  famous  of  all 
the  High  Holy  Day  prayers, 
Unesana  Tokef,  written  by  the 
medieval  Jewish  martyr 
Rabbi  Axonon  as  he  lay  dying 
in  agony,  spells  out  the  mes- 
sage with  terrifying  simplic- 
ity: “On  the  new  year  it  is  in- 
scribed who  shall  live  and  who 
shall  die,  who  shall  live  out  his 


allotted  time  and  who  shall  de- 
part before  his  time ...  who 
shall  be  humbled  and  who 
shall  be  exalted.’’ 

Prayer  is  like  a searchlight 
which  focuses  on  and  illu- 
mines what  really  is  impor- 
tant in  life.  It  sensitises  us  to 
the  elevated  nature  of  even  the 
minutiae  of  being  and  points 
out  God’s  hidden  hand  in 
every  aspect  of  creation.  In  the 
final  analysis,  while  homo  re- 
11  giosus  is  defined  as  a man 
who  lives  his  life  in  accor- 
dance with  religious  law,  the 
spiritual  man  is  he  whose  de- 
vout training  and  engagement 
in  prayer  has  sensitised  him 
to  experience  God  in  all  that  he 
undertakes  ami  to  see  God 
wherever  he  looks. 

No  wonder,  then,  that 
prayer  has  always  been  associ- 
ated with  hope.  Because  when 
we  perceive  God  behind  all  em- 
pirical events,  we  cannot  help, 
but  feel  comforted  that  He 
has  never  abandoned  us. 

In  prayer  we  first  learn  to 
approach  God,  and  through 
this  to  re-establish  our 
relationship  with  our  fellow 
man  is  welL  The  chorus  of 
human  voices  in  prayer,  then, 
is  the  bridge  that  unites  not 
just  God  and  His  creation,  but 
all  of  humanity  as  well 


Rabbi  Shmuel  Boteach  Is 
director  of  the  Oxford  L’Chaim 
Society 


Weekend  Birthdays 


When  it  comes  to  voices, 
beauty  is  in  the  ear  of  the  be- 
holder. But  nobody  has  ever 
suggested  Jessye  Norman.  51 
tomorrow,  is  other  than  one 
cf  the  most  ravishing  voices 
in  the  world.  Nature  was  ex- 
traordinarily generous  to  a 
diva  known  to  some  writers 
as  the  “black  goddess".  Na- 
ture provided  intelligence  as 
well  as  beauty,  and  there  was 
also  an  almost  political  role 
waiting  for  you  to  fulfil.  For 
you  were  the  latest  but  per- 
haps the  most  potent  and 
spell-binding  in  a line  of  black 
singers  — black  women  sing- 
ers especially.  All  of  you  had 
to  perform  an  unfortunately 
necessary  task  in  achieving 
respect  and  acceptance  and 
cultural  recognition  for  your 
genius  and  skllL  Sailing  on 
stage  in  a shimmer  of  tulle, 
your  hair  a crown  for  a face, 
the  urgency  and  totality  of 
your  musical  commitment 
appeals  mightily  to  the  collec- 
tors of  great  divas.  Yet  al- 
ways more  important  than 
what  fans  applaud  are  your 
assurance  and  technical  secu- 
rity. your  sheer  stature  as  a 
serious  artist  able  to  evoke 
pain  and  terror  as  well  as  joy 
and  humour.  Thank  you  Jes- 
sye for  opening  our  minds  as 
well  as  our  hearts. 


Today's  birthdays:  Paul  AI- 
lott  cricketer,  40;  Amanda 
Barrie,  actress,  57;  Bill 
Berry,  jazz  musician.  66;  De- 
nis Betts,  rugby  league  foot- 
baller. 27;  Sandra  Blow, 
painter.  71;  Lord  Cledwyn  of 
Penrhos  CH,  former  Labour 
minister,  80;  Prof  John 
Coales,  electrical  engineer, 
89;  Sir  James  Cobban,  edu- 
cationalist 86;  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  William  Crawford,  89; 
Terence  Donovan,  photogra- 
pher, 60;  Kate  Millett,  writer 
and  feminist  campaigner,  62: 
Sir  Angus  Ogilvy,  president 
Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund,  68;  Air  Marshal  Sir 
Frederick  Sowrey,  74;  Ray 
Wilkins,  footballer,  39;  Nicol 
Williamson,  actor,  58;  Mar- 
tin Wyld,  head  of  conserva- 
tion, National  Gallery,  52. 


Tomorrow's  other  birthdays: 
Prince  Henry  of  Wales,  12; 
Richard  ArnelL  composer. 
79;  Charles  Bone,  mural  and 
watercolour  painter,  70;  Prof 
John  Russell  Brown,  stage 
director.  73;  Eva  Burrows, 
General  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  67;  Jackie  Cooper,  ac- 
tor, 74;  Dame  Sylvia  Crowe, 
landscape  architect  95;  Phyl- 
lis fhmningham,  chief  exec- 
utive, Royal  Marsden  Hospi- 
tal, 59;  Prof  Brian  Fender, 
chief  executive.  Higher  Edu- 
cation Funding  Council,  62; 
Rafael  Frohbeck  de  Bur- 
gos, conductor,  63;  Dr  Rich- 
ard Gordon,  novelist  75; 
John  Julius  Norwich,  writer 
and  broadcaster,  67;  Mike 
Procter,  cricketer,  50;  Lady 
(Mary)  Soames,  writer, 
chairman.  Royal  National 
Theatre,  74;  Oliver  Stone, 
film  director,  50;  Graham 
Taylor,  football  manager,  52. 


Memorial  Services 


TOM  WAKEFIELD,  a memorial  urwiee  to 
celebrate  U>e  Hie  and  work  of  Tom  Wake- 
field will  be  held  on  Tuesday  2«th  Septem- 
ber 3pm  al  SI  James's  Church,  Piccadilly 
and  afterwards  at  tna  church 

■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  7TJ  4567.  Fax  0171  713  41M. 
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Blair  and  the  TUC 

It  should  never  be  the  same  again 

IN  1900,  when  the  labour  Party  was  formed,  fewer  than 
three  men  in  every  five  had  the  vote,  women  did  not 
have  the  vote  at  aH  and  the  legal  rights  of  working 
people  and  their  organisations  were  vestigial.  The 
Labour  Party  was  created  to  defend  these  excluded 
millions  and  to  win  them  rights  and  security.  Half  a 
century  later  those  goals  had  been  essentially  achieved, 
partly  but  by  no  means  entirely  as  a result  of  the 
Labour  Party's  own  actions.  , J , 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Labour  has  failed  to 
carry  these  achievements  as  far  in  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century  as  it  managed  to  do  in  the  first  Neverthe- 
less there  can  be  little  dispute  that  Labour's  failure  to 
make  itself  into  what  Harold  Wilson  called  the  natural 
partv  of  government  is  bound  up  with  its  long  inability 
to  extend  its  support  sufficiently  beyond  the  labour 
movement  from  which  it  originally  sprang.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  has  been  the  inability  of  the  party  to 
redefine  its  relationship  with  the  trades  unions,  who 
remain  the  party's  principal  paymasters  (even  though 
on  occasions  only  a minority  of  their  members  have 
actually  voted  Labour). 

Everyone  who  is  anxious  to  end  the  long  years  of 
Conservative  government  is  well  aware  of  this  continu- 
ing problem,  and  so  are  most  (though  not  all)  people 
who  are  active  in  both  the  unions  and  the  party.  Many 
things  have  been  done  to  modernise  a relationship 
which  only  a complete  conservative  would  argue  should 
remain  untouched  Unions  have  become  more  account- 
able to  their  members.  The  party  has  become  less 
overwhelmingly  dependent  on  union  power  and  wealth. 
The  culture  and  purposes  of  the  two  movements  have 
become  less  similar  than  they  once  were.  There  is  a 
recognition  (grudgingly  in  some  cases)  that  a party 
which  seeks  to  win  a majority  of  voters  cannot  do  so 
with  only  the  support  of  that  fifth  of  the  electorate  who 
are  union  members. 

This  is  not  a relationship  in  which  everything  that 
the  party  does  is  good  and  everything  that  the  unions  do 
is  bad.  But  it  is  without  question  a relationship  which 
needed  to  change  and  which  needs  to  evolve  still  further 
if  Labour  is  either  to  succeed  in  forming  a new  majority 
or  to  deserve  to  do  so.  After  17  years  of  anti-union 
government,  it  is  inevitable  that  many  union  activists 
want  to  see  a swing  to  pro-union  government  But  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a right  even  when  one  of  them  is 
arguably  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Most  people  think 
trades  unions  are  valuable  and  necessary  institutions, 
as  indeed  they  are.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
want  to  be  governed  by  the  unions  or  to  see  the  unions 
acting  as  though  they  own  the  government 

AH  week,  the  TUC  conference  at  Blackpool  has 
echoed  to  this  still  unresolved  argument  The  fact  that 
the  squalls  took  place  so  noisily  shows  that  the  two 
partners  have  not  yet  evolved  the  kind  of  relationship 
which  would  best  benefit  them  both  and  which  the 
country  generally  desires.  The  party  is  not  blameless 
for  this  situation,  but  too  many  in  the  unions  seem  to 
believe  that  Labour  politicians  should  speak  only  those 
lines  which  the  unions  write  for  them.  If  so,  this  week’s 
events  are  a necessary  lesson  that  this  can  never  be  the 
case  again.  Stephen  Byers  may  have  exceeded  his  brief 
with  some  of  his  claims,  but  he  was  only  taking  part  in 
a discussion  which  needs  to  go  further.  The  suggestion  i 
that  this  might  be  considered  a sacking  matter,  as 
proposed  by  John  Edmonds  yesterday,  only  illustrates 
how  far  there  is  to  go. 


In  praise  of  genius 

An  unlikely  best-seller  and  its  modem  moral 

ALL  can't  be  wrong  with  the  world  when  a book  about 
the  measurement  of  longitude  reaches  the  number  one 
spot  in  the  best  sellers.  Written  by  an  American.  Dava 
Sobel,  it  chronicles  the  extraordinary  story  of  how  the 
British  parliament  passed  the  Longitude  Act  of  1714 
promising  a prize  of  £20.000  (worth  millions  today)  to 
solve  a problem  that  had  baffled  scientists  for  centuries 
and  caused  countless  tragedies  at  sea.  Fixing  latitude 
was  a doddle  because  it  was  based  on  laws  of  nature, 
but  longitude  wass  affected  by  time  — the  need  to  know 
what  the  time  was  aboard  ship  and  on  another  place  of 
known  longitude  (say,  the  borne  port)  at  exactly  the 
same  moment  so  the  difference  could  be  converted  into 
a geographical  separation.  The  need  to  solve  the 
longitude  problem  had  been  given  extreme  urgency  by 
the  events  of  October  22, 1707  when  four  out  of  five  ships 
commanded  by  Sir  Clowdisley  Shovell  were  wrecked 
near  the  Scilly  Isles  during  a fog  with  the  loss  of  2,000 
troops.  Sir  Clowdisley  escaped  only  to  be  murdered  on 
the  beach  by  a local  woman.  It’s  difficult  to  feel  sorry  for 
him  because  the  previous  day  a lowly  rating  told  Sir 
Clowdisley  that  the  ship  was  off  course  and  was 
promptly  executed  for  treason. 

The  Longitude  Act  sparked  a Klondikian  rush  for  a 
solution  that  attracted  everyone  from  charlatans  to  the 
best  minds  of  the  age  — including  Galileo,  Newton  and 
Halley.  But  while  the  scientific  establishment  was 
looking  at  the  stars  For  a solution,  a lone  British 
inventor  — John  Harrison,  a self-educated  carpenter  — 
cracked  it  by  building  the  first  clock  that  worked  with 
precision  at  sea.  After  years  of  intrigue  and  only  after 
the  intervention,  of  George  111  he  secured  the  prize 
enabling  the  British  fleet  to  know  where  it  was  going 
thereby  paving  the  way  for  Britain  to  rule  the  waves. 

It  is  surely  time  to  establish  the  equivalent  of  the 
Longitude  Prize  to  accelerate  the  solution  of  a similar 
problem  of  benefit  to  humanity  with  favourable  eco- 
nomic consequences.  Whether  that  problem  should  be 
related  to  Aids,  cancer,  cheap  renewable  energy,  a 
unifying  theory  of  the  universe,  how  to  get  a market 
economy  to  expand  in  an  equitable  way  or  any  other  1 
suggestion  is  less  important  at  this  stage  than  in 
establishing  the  principle  of  the  prize  itself  It  would,  of 
course,  be  called  the  Harrison  prize  to  celebrate  a rare 
species  which  needs  to  be  encouraged:  the  lone  British 
inventive  genius. 


An  Apology 


IN  THE  Guardian  yesterday  we  carried  a number  of  articles 
which  may  have  given  the  impression  that  the  relationship 
between  Liam  and  Noel  Gallagher  was  under  strain  and 
that  they  had  agreed  to  separate.  We  now  understand  that 
there  was  no  truth  in  tills.  We  unreservedly  apologise  to  Mr 
and  Mr  Gallagher  and  have  agreed  to  make  a substantial 
donation  to  the  charity  of  their  choice,  the  Institute  of 
Public  Relations. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Arkani  l am  no  war  criminal 


I WRITE  to  reply  to  certain 
matters  raised  by  Julian 
Barger,  principally  in  two 
recent  articles  (UK  funds 
Serb  war  criminal,  September 
S,  and  Corners  cut  in  race  to 
stage  Bosnian  polls,  Septem- 
ber 6). 

Let  me  deal  first  with  the 
statement  (not  simply  an  alle- 
gation) that  I am  a war  crimi- 
nal or  “warlord".  This  is  not 
the  place  in  which  to  justify  in 
detail  my  activities  in  Croatia 
and  Bosnia,  but  I would  point 
out  to  your  readers  that,  prin- 
cipally because  of  the  Ameri- 
can hostility  to  those  activities 
in  defence  of  Serbs  in  Croatia 
and  Bosnia,  I have  been  inves- 
tigated by  the  prosecutor's 
office  of  the  Intematinal  War 
Crimes  Tribunal  in  the  Hague. 
The  result  is  that  I have  not 
been  indicted  for  any  war 
crime  nor.  as  I understand  it  is 
it  the  intention  of  the  prosecu- 
tor that  I should  be  so  indicted. 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  indica- 
tion of  the  lack  of  evidence 
against  me  in  this  regard. 

During  the  second  world 
war,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Serbs  were  killed  by  the  Cro- 
atian nationalist  regime  ("Us- 
tashe")  then  in  power  in  Cro- 
atia. When  Croatia  declared 
independence  from  the  for- 
mer Yugoslavia  In  June  1991, 
many  Serbs  feared  a repeti- 
tion of  those  events  at  the 
hands  of  the  new  regime  in 
Croatia,  widely  regarded  as 
similarly  nationalist.  Presi- 
dent Tudjman  has  done  and 
continues  to  do  much  to  foster 
this  feeling,  and  the  indepen- 
dent evidence  of  the  persecu- 


tion of  Serbs  in  Croatia  by  the 
Tudjman  regime  Is  formida- 
ble. Take,  for  example,  the  lat- 
est US  State  Department 
Report  on  human  rights  in 
Croatia,  published  in  March 
1996.  In  my  view,  the  Serbs 
were  entitled  to  defend  them- 
selves against  "ethnic  cleans- 
ing'1 by  Croatia,  and,  in  sup- 
porting their  cause.  I was 
helping  to  defend  my  people. 

As  regards  Bosnia,  there 
was  widespread  feeling  among 
Serbs  when  the  declaration  of 
independence  took  place  that 
they  were  being  forced  into  an 
Islam  ic-run  state.  President 
Izetbegovic  had,  in  Tito’s 
time,  been  Imprisoned 
following  publication  of  his 
“Islamic  Declaration" — a the- 
sis on  the  creation  of  an  Is- 
lamic state.  He.  like  Tudjman. 
has  done  little  to  disabuse  the 
Serbs  of  this  fear.  As  Dr  Owen 
states  in  his  book  Balkan  Od- 
yssey. Izetbegovic  knew  that 
his  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence would  lead  to  bloodshed 
and  his  party,  the  SDA,  be- 
came even  more  intolerant 
under  the  pressures  of  war. 

I would  agree  with  those  — 
referred  to  by  Dr  Owen  — who 
noted  that  Izetbegovic’s  clos- 
est advisers  are  “shadowy  fun- 
damentalists" and  I believe 
that  the  Serbs  were  and  are 
entirely  justified  in  fighting  to 
avoid  being  part  of  a budding 
fundamentalist  state.  Julian 
Borger  was  right  in  another 
recent  article  concerning  the 
current  election  campaign  to 
refer  to  intimidation  by  the 
SDA  towards  government  by 
Islamic  principles.  I support 


the  Serb  people  in  their  fight 
against  this  threat 

Julian  Borger  is.  however, 
wrong  to  refer  to  me  as  an 
extreme  nationalist.  Yes.  I am 
a Serb  and  proud  of  that  and  of 
the  Serb  heritage.  It  is  also 
true  that  my  party,  the  Ser- 
bian Unity  Party,  advocates 
the  development  of  close  links 
with  Serbia.  The  Serbs,  after 
all.  fought  two  world  wars  on 
the  winning  side  in  order  to 
ensure  the  security  which  a 
constitutional  connection 
with  Serbia  would  guarantee. 
Contrary  to  common  percep- 
tion in  the  West,  however, 
there  are  still  non-Serb  minor- 
ities living  in  Republika 
Srpska  — Muslims,  Croats, 
Hungarians,  Albanians,  Jews, 
gypsies.  I do  not  suggest  that 
them  numbers  are  large  pro- 
portionally to  Serbs  but  I wel- 
come their  continuing  pres- 
ence. A great  many  of  these 
people  support  and  are  mem- 
bers of  my  party,  surely  an 
indication  that  they  do  not 
regard  me  as  an  extreme  na- 
tionalist. 

These  people  a re  supporters 
of  the  old  united  ethnically 
mixed  Yugoslavia  who  went 
to  live  side  by  side  with  their 
Serb  neighbours.  They  recog- 
nise that  the  mainstream  po- 
litical parties  presently  oper- 
ating in  Bosnia,  the  Muslim 
SDA,  the  Croatian  HDZ  and 
Serbian  SDS  are  nationalist 
parties  which  cannot  repre- 
sent their  viewpoint 
They  also  recognise  that  my 
policy  advocating  the  develop- 
ment of  close  links  with  Ser- 
bia — currently  the  most 


multi-ethnic  of  all  the  former 
Yugoslav  republics  — far  from 
demonstrating  a wish  to 
nioanw  them  from  Republika 
Srpska  indicates  ethnic  toler- 
ance and  a respect  for  other 
religious  and  ethnic  groups. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that, 
quite  contrary  to  the  impres- 
sion given  by  Mr  Borger,  my 
party's  platform  is  far  more  ir. 
the  spirit  of  the  Dayton  accord 
than  any  of  the  mainstream 
parties  and  entirely  worthy  of 
funding  by  the  Organisation 
for  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe. 

That  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  Bosnia  should  not  be  par- 
titioned. It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  naive  of  the  Americans 
if  they  thought  that  by  ham- 
mering out  toe  Dayton  agree- 
ment, and  dividing  Bosnia  49 
per  cent  to  51  per  cent  between 
Republika  Srpska  and  toe 
Muslim-Croat  Federation, 
they  were  not,  in  fact,  rein- 
forcing partition. 

I do  not  believe  that  in  real- 
ity. Serbs  can  live  in  a state 
governed  by  Muslim  and 
Croat  nationalists  or  even 
work  in  a government  along- 
side such  people.  That  is  toe 
legacy  of  Bosnian  politics  be- 
fore toe  Serbian  Unity  Party 
was  created  and,  if  I am  right, 
toe  resulting  partition  is  no 
more  my  responsibility  than 
toe  initiation  of  toe  wars 
fought  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia 
during  the  last  five  years. 
Zeljko  Raznatovic  — Arkan. 
President  Serbian  Unity 
Party. 

Ljutice  Bogdana  #3, 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 


Past  the  post 

YOU  report  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  aiming  to  cre- 
ate a scare  for  homeowners 
over  mortgages.  Funny,  I 
thought  they  had  already 
done  that 

Jane  Over  hill -Smith. 

10  Hillcrest  Avenue. 

Nether  Poppleton, 

York  Y02  6LD. 

ON  Thursday  my  "morn- 
ing' 1 post  arrived  at 
5.20pm.  Is  this  a record? 

Ian  Turner. 

12  Church  Street 
Melbourne, 

Derbyshire  DE73 1EJ. 

(NOTE  that  Prince  Charles  is 
contributing  to  the  uglifica- 
tlon  of  toe  English  language. 
Someone  should  stop  this 
monstrous  carbuncularisa- 
tion  before  it  is  too  late. 

Adam  Sandelson. 

Meynell  Crescent 
Hackney. 

London  E9. 

IF  THE  Church  really  wants 
to  celebrate  both  the  birth 
and  death  of  Christ  properly, 
(Letters,  Septembers,  11. 12 
and  13)  surely  it  should  be  on  a 
32-year  cycle? 

Roy  Lee-Faulkner. 

113  Mottram  Old  Road, 
Stalybridge, 

Cheshire  SK15  2SZ. 

THERE  is  no  mystery  about 
Norma  Major's  participa- 
tion in  her  husband's  election- 
eering; Mr  Major  only  had  to 
remind  her  that  if  the  Conser- 
vatives lose  the  next  election, 
he  would  be  spending  more 
time  at  home. 

H J Alexander. 

56  Writtle  Road, 

Chelmsford,  Essex  CM1 3BU. 

WE  should  be  grateful  to 
Oasis  for  one  thing.  They 
have  given  toe  three-chord 
busker  some  new  material  to 
give  us  all  a rest  from  Bob 
Dylan. 

Chris  Wilkins. 

13  West  Street 
Leicester  LEl  6 XL. 


Waste  not  want 

WO  UR  correspondence  on 
T the  new  landfill  tax  (Let- 
ters. September  11  and  12) 
raises  some  points  that  de- 
serve clarification. 

Landfill  tax,  from  October  l, 
will  contribute  to  toe  Govern- 
ment's strategy  for  toe  s ustain- 
able  management  of  waste.  It 
seeks  to  increase  toe  cost  of 
landfill  in  order  better  to 
reflect  its  environmental  im- 
pact; and  is  intended  both  to 
encourage  waste  producers  to 
produce  less  waste,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  less  in  landfill  sites  by 
recycling,  composting  or  ener- 
gy recovery.  Revenues  will 
help  to  fund  a £500  million  cut 
in  employers’  National  Insur- 
ance contributions. 

The  tax  will  be  charged  at 
two  rates:  £7  per  tonne  for 
active  waste  (eg  plastic  pack- 
aging and  garden  rubbish), 
and  £2  per  tonne  for  inactive 
waste  (that  which  does  not  gen- 
erally decompose  or  release 
harmful  substances,  such  as 
bricks  or  soil).  Mixed  consign- 
ments will  be  charged  at  toe 
higher  rate.  The  to  will  be 
accounted  for  by  landfill-site 
operators,  who  will,  no  doubt, 
pass  the  additional  cost  on  to 
customers.  Waste  carriers  and 
skip  operators  will  pass  on 
some  or  all  of  the  cost  to  the 
waste  producer. 

This  means,  as  Mr  Cooke 
points  out  (September  11),  that 
the  conscientious  gardener  or 
DIY  enthusiast  who  hires  a 
skip  will  have  to  pay  more  to 
dispose  of  their  waste.  This 
should  encourage  them  to 
reuse  or  compost  more,  and  to 
separate  active  from  inactive 
waste.  As  Mr  Trousdell  notes 
(September  12),  skip  operators 
will  probably  sort  waste  them- 
selves to  reduce  their  tax 
liability.  Householders  will  no 
doubt  shop  around  if  they  are 
indeed  charged  £70  "tax'’  for  a 
10-tonne  load  of  mixed  waste. 
Heather  Massie. 

Asst  Sec,  Excise  Policy  Group. 
H M Customs  and  Excise, 

3rd  Floor  West  Ralli  Quays. 

3 Stanley  Street 

Salford  M60  9 LA. 
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Strife  in  the  country 


I AM  glad  The  Archers  is  being 
broadened  in  scope  to  rdlect 
life  away  from  a cosy  middle- 
class  mirifPp  England.  With  a bit 
erf  luck,  its  shift  will  allow  it  to 
achieve  its  rightful  place  along- 
side Neighbours  and  East- 
Enders  as  tabloid  fodder  unwor- 
thy erf  broadsheet  attention.  it's 
only  a soap  opera,  you  know. 
John  Penny. 

45  St  Quintin  Avenue, 

London  WI06NZ. 

AMBRIDGE  is  tame.  In  our 
North  Yorkshire  hamlet  a 
fannertried  to  sell  the  village 


green,  a quango  plans  to  get 
10,000  bikes  and  horses  a year 
through  to  enjoy  the  country 
peace,  families  fall  out  over 
wills,  trees  are  pulled  up. 
sheep  dip  gets  in  the  drinking 
water,  fighter  planes  roar 
above,  people  thump  one  an- 
other, local  men  belong  to  Ma- 
sonic lodges:  such  Is  the  rich 
pattern  of  real  country  life. 
And  as  for  real  animals,  they 
are  much  less  respectable  than 
those  on  radio.  (Village  politics 
being  what  they  are.  please 
sign  me . . .) 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


Two  fingers  to  the  Millennium 


SIR  NORMAN  Foster’s 
grandiose  scheme  (Letters. 
September  10, 11)  resembles 
two  toes  on  a webbed  foot,  with 
the  two  diverging  towers  held 
together  by  a thin  structure.  If 
the  central  section  could  be  de- 
signed out,  then  the  resulting 
twin-towered  salute  would 
surely  be  a fitting  epitaph  to 
the  priorities  of  the  millen- 
nium generation. 

Tim  Walker. 

II  Port  Hall  Street, 

Brighton  BN15PJ. 

\A/HAT  a shame  that  we 
V V can’t  consider  toe  Third 
World  rather  than  a sky- 
scraper in  our  bid  to  celebrate 
the  millennium.  In  the  1970s, 
Western  banks  lent  huge  sums 
to  those  countries  hoping  to 
boost  exports  and  make  a 
profit.  Today  many  of  the 


world's  poorest  nations  are 
even  deeper  in  debt  A fitting 
millennium  celebration  would 
be  to  cancel  those  debts  by  the 
year 2000,  rather  than  budding 
towers  in  the  air. 

Carolyn  Walmsley. 

194  Skip  ton  Road, 

Keighley  BDZ1 2SY. 

IF  Sir  Norman  Foster  had  ar- 
gued that  it  was  essential  to 
build  high  in  order  to  provide 
ample  working  space  for  the 
anticipated  workforce,  his  ar- 
gument might  have  merit  As  it 
is,  he  Ls  merely  arguing  that 
the  building  should  overawe 
its  occupants’ foreign  competi- 
tors. This  reminds  me  of  the 
little  boys'  game.  "Mine's  Big- 
ger Than  Yours” 

Dudley  Turner. 

52b  Madan  Road. 

Westerham,  KentTNl6 1DX. 


Expelled  and 
sent  to  Coventry 


I WAS  shocked  at  the  propos- 
als put  forward  by  the 
National  Association  of 
Head  Teachers  (Heads  seek  full 
expulsion  rights,  September 
12).  that  parents'  right  to  an 
independent  appeal  be 
removed  if  the  school’s  head, 
governors  and  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  agreed  that  toe 
child  was  unduly  disruptive, 
and  that  any  appeal  should 
only  check  procedures  and  not 
Investigate  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

The  recent  Ofsted  report 
found  that  African  and  Carib- 
bean pupils  were  "six  times 
more  likel>r  to  be  expelled  than 
their  white  peers.”  Whatever 
the  colour  of  the  children,  I 
have  come  across  bias,  mud- 
dled evidence,  or  none  at  all, 
hidden  motives  and  a general 
disregard  (or  ignorance)  of 
rules  of  natural  justice. 

At  the  independent  appeal 
bearing  all  sides  can  put  their 
case — a very  basic  condition 
for  toe  just  resolution  of  dis- 
putes. Why  should  head- 
teachers be  different? 

John  Martin. 

Bradford  Law  Centre. 

31  Manor  Row, 

Bradford  BD14FS. 

IF  children  with  "special 
needs”  are  to  flourish  in 
mainstream  education, 
time,  money,  training  and  a 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  and  the 
Government  are  urgently 
required.  To  suggest,  as  Meg 
Henderson  does,  that  teachers 
have  not  clamoured  far  these  is 
insulting. 

TC  May  hew. 

97  Thistledene. 

Thames  Ditton, 

Surrey  KT70YW. 

AS  A teacher  in  an  inner- 
city  primary  school  I can 
assure  Meg  Henderson 
that  despite  budget  cuts,  insid- 
ious effects  ofleague  tables, 
disinterested  parents,  pres- 
sures of  Ofsted  and  negative 
press  reports  there  are  still 
plenty  of  us  who  will  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  help  all  the 
children  we  meet  Why?  Weil 
either  we're  masochists  or  per- 
haps we  actually  like  children. 

I applaud  Ms  Henderson's 
decision  to  foster  and  adopt 
children  yet  I wonder  whether 
she  ever  looked  after  30  of  them 
full-time?  If  she  has  done  so 
then  she  may  be  able  to  com- 


A Country  Diary 


ment  effectively  on  our 
shortcomings. 

It  has  been  said  that  the 
reason  that  teachers  are  so 


them  to  offer  an  "experTanin. 

kxl  I’ve  given  birth  but  it 

tSSSSST'***- 

Mowbray  Street 
Coventry  CV2. 

I AM  glad  Peter  Wilson  (Let 
ters,  September  12)  points 

out  that  one  to  ona  supply 
teaching  may  not  be  an  ideal 
solution  for  the  disruptive  in. 
year-old  boy.  Clearly  it  is  bet- 
ter than  being  excluded  bat 
where  is  toe  specialist  help  he 
and  his  family  need? 
Tragically,  in  many  parts  of 

the  country,  cuts  in  child  and 

mental  health  provision  have 

taken  their  tdlL  Last  year  in 
just  one  Inner  London 
Borough  toe  eight  specialist 
teacher  or  educational  thera- 
pist posts  were  cut  to  four. 
Barbara  Lyndon. 
Educational  Therapist, 
London  Educational  Therapy 
5 Cumberland  Park. 

London  W36SY. 

Teachers  should  oar- 

tainly  behave  like  profes- 
sionals. However,  from 
time  to  time  situations  arise 
which  in  their  view  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  main- 
tain the  standards  expected  of 
them.  They  are  then  foced  with 
a choice  of  whether  to  allow 
toe  pupils  responsible  for  this 
situation  by  paralysing  an  en- 
tire class,  or  to  limit  the  dan- 
age  by  attempting  to  have 
those  pupils  removed. 

I have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  this  extreme 
situation  which  prompted  foe 
teachers  at  toe  Worksop  school 
to  act  in  the  way  they  did. 
Given  that  it  has  besi  treated 
with  contempt  and  neglect  by 
toe  Government  for  toe  past  17 
years,  the  record  ctf  our  teach- 
ers is  remarkably  good. 
Walter  Cairns. 

Broomhurst  Had, 

836  Wihnslow  Road, 
Manchester  M2Q  8RP. 


Please  Include  a tull  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  in  e-mallad 
letters.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear. 


ANGLESEY;  Here  again,  tra- 
versing the  unmatched  east 
coast  north  of  Dulas  Bay.  At- 
lantic grey  seals  watched  our 
passing  from  the  green  swells 
where  submarine  copses  of 
wracks  waved  their  arms.  An 
odd  call  from  gulls  out  on 
Ynys  Dulas,  the  snuffles  of  our 
seal  companions  as  they  sub- 
merged; these  were  just  about 
toe  only  sounds  as  we  scram- 
bled towards  the  north.  Low 
tide  was  well  passed,  there  is 
no  official  path  above  high 
tide  mark  on  this  coast  good 
progress  was  necessary  to 
reach  Freshwater  Bay  before 
we  got  cut  off. 

There's  no  more  delectable 
corner  of  toe  Principality  than 
this  high  lump  of  north-east- 
ern most  Anglesey,  a rounded 
peninsula  culminating  to  the 
stony  top  of  Mynydd  Eilian. 
The  common  fleabane  gilds 
toe  sheep  tracks  still,  on  the 
green  sward  tilting  above  the 
shining  sea.  One  or  two  airy 
traverses  round  rock  spires 
and  hanging  buttresses 
brought  us  to  easy  ground  — 
toe  narrowing  sand-beach  at 
Porthygwichiaid  and  the 


bramble  covered  headland  be- 
yond. At  Freshwater  Bay, 
though,  there’s  no  alternative 
to  a high  traverse  above  tbe 
cliffs  and  so  on  towards  the 
lighthouse  at  Point  Lynas.  The 
present  building  of 1835  is  suc- 
cessor to  the  one  put  up  soon 
after  1780.  Here,  too,  stood  a 
semaphore  station  of  the 
Trustees  of  Liverpool  Docks 
(one  of  a chain  between  Holy- 
head  Mountain  and  Liverpool) 
which  allowed  warnings  of  ar- 
riving ships  to  be  passed  from 
Anglesey  to  toe  peart  in  four 
minutes.  The  electric  tele- 
graph made  these  semaphore 
stations  obsolete  before  1850. 

By  toe  time  we’d  tinned 
back  from  Point  Lynas  to  go 
over  the  flank  of  Mynydd  Ei- 
lian daylight  was  foiling  — 
shorter  days  is  a penally  ex- 
tracted by  burgeoning  Septem- 
ber. Beyond  the  highest 
ground  we  could  still  make 
out  the  homely  profile  of  the 
ancient  farm  at  Rbosmynach 
Fawr,  looking  out  across  the 
eastern  sea  to  toe  first  lights 
twinkling  under  toe-  Great 
Orme’s  west  shore. 

ROGER  REDPERN 


Some  might  say  Britpop’s  dysfunctional 


Having  always 
sought  comparison 
with  the  Beatles, 
Oasis  may  have 
finally  and  indisputably 
matched  one  achievement  erf 
the  group  that  so  shadowed 
their  ambitions:  splitting  up 
and,  moreover,  going  their 
separate  ways  when  one  of  the 
two  central  figures  — then 
John  and  Paul,  now  Liam  and 
Noel  — becomes  involved 
with  a controversial  singer- 
performer.  But  — beyond 
these  cross-decadal  debates 
about  whether  Patsy  Kens  it  is 
more  Yoko  or  Linda  to  her 
boyfriend  Liam  — the  “Oasis 
split”  story  is  about  more  than 
pop  music.  In  small  ways,  it 
touches  on  creativity,  fam. 
flies,  Britishness  and.  above 
all,  the  media. 

Artistic  collaboration  has 
always  been  a problematic 
business.  From  the  Beatles 
and  Monty  Python  via  Simon 
& Garfunkel.  Woody  and  Mia. 
Ike  and  Tina  to  the  Police  and 
Newman  & Baddiel,  the  cre- 
ative duo  or  group  has  been 


prone  to,  at  best,  simmering 
resentments  and  trial  separa- 
tions and,  at  worst  total  com- 
munication breakdown  and 
physical  violence.  Indeed,  the 
life  cycle  of  cultural  coopera- 
tion is  dearly  established- 
struggle;  success:  split  up. 

This  is  generally  because 
one  mind  in  each  unit  tends  to 
be  the  creator  and  controller, 
while  the  others)  are  inter- 
pretative and  tend,  eventually, 
to  feel  merely  decorative.  The 
lessons  of  artistic  endeavour 
seem  to  be  that  creativity  hap- 
pens alone  and  celebrity  feels 
best  as  a solitary  sensation,  in 
the  younger  arts,  there  is 
often  the  added  complication 
that  one  member  is  more  sex- 
ually desirable  and  active 
than  the  other.  Noel  Is  said  to 
have  envied  Liam's  copulation 
roster  but  for  all  that  and 
their  important  differences  in 
age  (Noel  29.  Liam  23)  and 
temperament  (Noel  intro- 
verted, Liam  especially  extro- 
vert), the  most  combustihle 
diversity  between  the  Gal- 
lagher brothers  was  surely 
that  Noel  was  the  songwriter 
while  Liam  was  the  singer. 
Many  of  Liam's  elaborate 
antics  — the  fights,  the  walk- 
outs, the  drinking  bouts  — 
were  probably  psychological 
compensation  for  his  fear  that 
he  was  Ringo  to  his  brother’s 
John,  Garfunkel  to  his  Simon. 
‘TU  carry  on  as  a guitarist 
and  singer  just  like  John  Len- 
non did,"  Liam  is  reported  to 
have  said  yesterday,  but  Len- 
non's mystique  depended  on 
his  ability  to  write  songs. 


In  toe  case  of  the  Gal- 
laghers, the  creative  disagree- 
ments, nearly  inevitable  when 
two  people  share  a stage,  were 
totally  complicated  by  genes 
and  background.  Even  the  Os- 
monds — raised  in  American 
mid-western  comfort  as  strict 
Mormons  — were  not  immune 
from  toe  difficulties  of  trying 
to  share  both  blood  and  lime- 
light so  pity  the  Gallaghers, 
poor  working-class  Mancu- 
nians from  a broken  home.  If 
John  Lennon,  brought  up  by  a 
doting  aunt  perfertly  repre- 
sented the  dysfunctional  fam- 
ily of  the  1960s,  then  Noel  and 
Liam  exemplified  the  1990s 
ruined  brood:  a family  in 
which  son  thumps  father  and 
brother  punches  brother. 

The  feet  that  so  much  al- 
leged information  about  the 
brothers  is  now  on  public  re- 
cord — Liam's  threat  to  kill 
his  father  if  he  ever  saw  him 
again,  a description  by  an  ex- 
glrlfriend  of  a “sex  and  co- 
caine hell”  — is  a measure  of 
the  extent  to  which  toe  Oasis 
break-up  is  a model  erf  the 
operation  of  the  modern 
media.  A common  remark 
about  the  media  coverage  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  has  been 
that  royals  were  written  about 
as  if  they  were  rock  stars,  but 
the  Gallaghers  offer  a con- 
trasting example  of  rock  stars 
being  written  about  as  if  they 
were  royalty.  The  tabloids  in 
particular  followed  an  identi- 
cal pattern  erf  early  saccharine 
adulation  giving  way  to  a dili- 
gent rift-watch. 

Like  other  contemporary  ce- 


lebrities including  Princess 
Diana  and  Terry  Venables, 
Oasis  tried  to  control  their 
media  image  by  a careful  flow 
of  exclusive  spin  and  informa- 
tion to  a friendly  journalist  — 
in  the  case  erf  Noel  and  Liam, 
pop  reporter  Andy  Coulsan  of 
the  Sun  — but  suffered  the 
revenge  of  excluded  news- 
papers seeking  hostile  confi- 
dences. If  there  should  be  any 
sympathy  for  toe  Gallaghers, 
it  must  be  that  they  lived 
through  a period  in  which  to 
be  famous  meant  the  existence 
of  dedicated  phone  numbers 
printed  in  newspapers  tooting 
for  dirt  on  toe  pair. 

Given  the  internal  pres- 


The  Gallaghers 
creative 
disagreements 
were  complicated, 
fatally,  by  genes 


sures  and  the  external  atten- 
tion, the  real  surprise  is  not 
that  divorce  seems  now  to 
have  occurred,  but  that  it  was 
so  rapid:  from  no-on es  to  page- 
ones  in  the  space  erf  18  months. 
But  the  intensity  of  media  at- 
tention and  pressure  for  new 
angles  has  speeded  up  the  life 
cycle  of  a story.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  Oasis's  second  and 
possible  last  album,  (What's 
the  Story)  Morning  Glory,  is 


albums  of  all  time  but  is  1 
yostest-selling.  (Just  as  Jo 
Grisham  is  toe  fas  test -se  lli 
novelist.)  In  a media  world 
hard-hype  and  low-stami] 
everything  happens  quicl 
and  so  even  the  band's  si 
destruction  was  fast-track. 

The  scale  of  the  media  a 
erage  has  also  been  unpre 
dented.  Middle-aged  press  ■ 
ecutives  who  would  sack  i 
literary  editor  if  he  suggest 
a symposium  on  whether  S 
man  Rushdie  was  better  to 
Dickens,  and  would  send  t 
political  correspondent  • 
emergency  gardening  leave 
he  filed  a point-by-point  co 
parison  of  Gladstone  and  Aj 
down,  were  happy  enough 
print  detailed  check-lists 
the  no  less  ludicrous  Beatl 
Oasis  showdown.  This  « 
Partly  because  of  a contem 
^or  P°P  music  as  a form  aj 
partly  to  suggest  trending 
but  mainly  because  of  a cu 
ons  development  In  the  med 
.to  toe  early  days  of  tele' 
sion  In  Britain,  the  mediu 
was  seen  by  idealists  as 
common  culture",  toe  one  s 
winch  might  transcend  cla 
and  generational  divides 
wwg  the  population  togeth 
before  the  same  event  O 
telly  types  still  talk  mistily 
the  days  when  — allegedly 
tiie  whole  nation  would  I 
talking  in  the  morning  abo 
foe  same  programme  show 
the  night  before.  Vidi 
recorders  and  multi-chann 
broadcasting  have  remove 
toe  tube's  claim  to  toe  ma 


sive,  single  simultaneous  audi- 
ence but  curiously,  as  televi- 
sion has  fragmented,  news- 
papers have  homogenised. 

Where  once  there  was  a 
clear  divide  between  tabloid 
and  broadsheet  news  values, 
increased  competition  be- 
tween newspapers  has  led  to  a 
rise  in  lighter,  jollier  stories 
at  toe  cost  of  high-attention 
reads.  The  same  welterweight 
entertainment  stories  — boor- 
ish sportsmen,  bi-sexual 
entertainers,  abusive  musi- 
cians — are  likely  to  receive 
equal  play  in  both  the  posh 
and  the  yob  branches  erf  the 
press.  Given  the  statistical 
evidence  that  almost  the  en- 
tire adult  population  sees  a 
newspaper  every  day,  a com- 
mon culture  of  sorts  has  been 
achieved,  at  least  in  the  area 
of  entertainment  news.  Oa- 
sis's fame  has  been  helped  by 
this  journalistic  blur. 

Finally,  like  so  many  mod- 
ern stories,  the  tale  of  Oasis  is 
a story  of  the  relative  insig- 
nificance of  Britain.  The 
noise  they  make  was  joyously 
dubbed  Britpop,  but,  as  the 
band  well  understood.  Brit- 
pop  could  only  achieve  real 
meaning  by  becoming  Globe- 
pop,  hence  the  tour  of  Amer- 
ica which  has  just  been  aban- 
doned, perhaps  in  part 
because  American  audiences 
did  not  respond  as  the  Gal- 
laghers had  hoped.  Like  the 
numerous  manifestations  ot 
toe  British  Film  Industry. 
Britpop  remained  resolutely 
Brit.  Oasis  remained  in  the 
desert  of  their  domesticity. 
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HERE  comes  the 
charade,  sham,  fraud, 
or  shameful  joke  — 
take  your  pick  of  the 
epithets  used  just  in  recent 
days  to  characterise  them  — 
of  the  Bosnian  elections.  It  has 
become  wearisome  to  enumer- 
ate the  ways  in  which  they  fall 
short  of  anything  approaching 
democracy,  and  in  which  they 
will  tend  toward  partition  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  crimi- 
nals, toilers  and  politicians  of 
the  worst  kind. 

We  have  European  taxpay- 
ers' money  handed  over  to  vio- 
lent, racist  parties  and  move- 
ments. In  the  Croat-Muslim 
federation,  what  there  is  of  a 
liberal,  ethnically  mixed  oppo- 
sition bas  been  cowed  into  in- 
action in  Croatian  areas  and 
harassed  in  some  Muslim 
areas.  In.  the  Serbian  “entity”. 


Two  new 
books  by 
George 
Walden  and 
Melanie 
Phillips  take  on 
Britain’s 
educational 
policy  of 
‘apartheid’ 
from  the  right 
and  the  left. 
John  Gray 
wonders  when 
our  politicians 
and  thinkers 
will  proclaim 
selective 
education 
for  the  virtue 
that  it  really  is 


, we  have  Radovan  Karadzic 
and  Ratko  Mladic  leering  in 
the  background,  their  por- 
traits waved  about  at  recent 
meetings  in  spite  of  the  stric- 
tures of  the  electoral  authori- 
ties, We  have  Croatian  thugs 
just  barely  contained  in  Mos- 
tar.  Forensic  teams  unearth 
fresh  bodies,  almost  certainly 
those  of  Srebrenica  Muslims 
massacred  by  Serbs,  as  the 
schemes  to  have  displaced 
Serbs  vote  in  Formerly  Muslim 
localities.  Like  Srebrenica, 
come  to  fruition.  The  Muslim 
dead  are  in  the  graves,  the 
Muslim  living  are  far  from 
home,  and  the  Serbian  votes 
are  in  the  ballot  box. 

Kris  Janowski,  the  laconic 
Pole  who  is  the  spokesman  in 
Sarajevo  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commission  for  Refu- 
gees, puts  it  well  when  he  says 
that  “The  cleansing  dub  is  up 
for  election.”  The  club  of  eth- 
nic cleansers  is  likely  not  just 
to  win,  but  to  win  by  a land- 
slide, while  those  who  bear 
most  of  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  the  tragedy  of  Yugo- 
slavia, Slobodan  Milosevic 
(now  expecting  the  lifting  of 
economic  sanctions  within  10 
days  of  the  vote)  and  Franjo 
Tu diman,  have  squared  tbeir 
differences  to  the  extent  of 


agreeing  recognition  of  one 
another’s  states.  They  look 
forward,  more  or  less  comfort- 
ably, to  further  years  in 
power,  during  which  the  parts 
of  Bosnia  which  each  covet 
and  already  partly  control  can 
be  attached  to  Serbia  and  Cro- 
atia more  firmly,  even  if  fic- 
tions about  a separate  Bosnia 
have  to  be  observed. 

How  did  we  manage  to  set 
up  a game  which  the  wrong 
men  are  — again  — going  to 
win?  The  failure  of  the  Dayton 
scheme  has  become  a com- 
monplace about  which  people 
no  longer  wish  to  be  Informed 
and  the  elections  a botched 
damaging  business  that  has  to 
be  gone  through,  like  a shot- 
gun marriage,  just  to  get  it  out 
of  the  way. 

In  retrospect  it  is  clear  that 
the  critical  flaw  in  the  Dayton 
agreement  was  to  provide  for 
elections,  certainly  for  elec- 
tions by  a particular  date.  An 
open-ended  occupation,  with 
no  specific  time  for  elections, 
could  have  devoted  itself  to 
the  economic  and  social  re- 
organisation of  Bosnia.  This 
would  have  denied  the  locally 
powerful  the  chance  to  use 
and  extend  that  power  be- 
cause, like  it  or  not,  a partner- 
ship with  them  had  to  be 


entered  into  If  the  election 
show  was  to  be  staged.  The 
elections  made  the  Europeans 
and  Americans  prisoners  of  a 
process  which  the  worst  ele- 
ments were  well  placed  to  ex- 
ploit. It  gave  them  more  lever- 
age than  it  did  us,  and  made  it 
certain  that  the  elections 
would  defeat  the  purpose 
which  they  were  intended  to 
further,  genuine  choice  for  the 
people  of  Bosnia. 

There  had  to  be  a date,  how- 
ever. because  Clinton's  own 
elections  demanded  Bosnian 
elections  as  a guarantee  that 
American  troops  could  be 
withdrawn.  The  Clinton  ad- 
ministration had  itself  drawn 
up  the  code  — evident  Ameri- 
can interests,  no  troops  under 
UN  command,  and  a definite 
exit  plan  — which  deprived  it. 
and  America's  allies,  and  Bos- 
nia, of  the  flexibility  needed. 
The  package  of  troops,  aid, 
and  elections  is  a particularly 
American  package.  It  appeals 
because  It  combines  American 
values  In  an  attractive  way: 
the  power  of  the  armed  forces, 
the  importance  of  money, 
business,  and  prosperity  in 
creating  the  conditions  for 
normal  politics,  and,  finally, 
the  democratic  ritual  of  the 
vote. 

None  of  this  is  exactly 
wrong  in  principle,  but  it  is 
wrong  headed  in  practice.  The 
troops  operate  under  unspo- 
ken conditions  that  shield 
them  from  confrontation  or. 
worse  still,  actual  fighting, 
and  which  prevent  them,  for 
instance,  from  arresting  war 
criminals  or  imposing  free- 
dom of  movement  The  aid 
money,  much  of  it  ends  up  in 
the  hands  of  the  locally  power- 
ful. who  are  the  same  people 
who  ran  the  war.  The  elec- 
tions. worst  of  all,  become  a 


test  for  the  powers  that  be.  a 
test  of  their  control  erf  the 
population. 

This  was  always  the  func- 
tion of  elections  in  communist 
and  other  authoritarian 
states.  The  regime  demon- 
strates control,  the  people  af- 
firm that  control.  If  there  are 
failures  of  control  — a less 
than  adequate  turn-out. 
oblique  hints  of  criticism  in 
the  press,  faint  applause  — it 
shows  that  the  cadres  have 
not  done  their  job.  or  that 
there  are  factional  differences 
among  the  rulers.  There  may 
be  shifts  of  policy,  both  coer- 
cive and  conciliatory,  later, 
after  the  election.  The  staging 
of  displays  of  affirmation  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  activ- 
ities of  one-party  regimes. 

It  is  a form  of  gymnastics 
that  the  main  Bosnian  parties 
have  continued  from  the  old 
days  and  at  which  they  are 
practised,  although  they  differ 
somewhat  in  the  degree  of 
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cynicism  and  ruthlesness. 
Under  these  circumstances, 
when  an  ordinary  person 
votes  in  Bosnia,  he  does  not 
ask  himself  whether  he  wants 
to  live  in  an  ethnic  statelet,  or 
in  a united  Bosnia.  He  asks 
himself  how  he  can  live  at  alL 
Whatever  the  complexity  of 
his  feelings  about  the  war  and 
what  has  happened,  he  has  to 
ask  himself  what  is  the  safest 


course  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Provoke  the  local  “pro- 
tectors” or  propitiate  them? 
Take  a chance  on  a challenger 
or  stick  with  the  bosses  he 
knows?  If  he  chooses  the  latter 
course  he  will  often  persuade 
himself  that  the  leaders  are 
worthy  of  his  loyalty  and  their 
policies  right  and  proper,  that 
he  is  not  doing  it.  in  other 
words,  just  because  he  is 
scared-  The  anger,  frustration, 
and  secret  shame  is  displaced 
on  to  other  ethnic  groups  or 
on  to  foreign  meddlers. 

The  designers  of  Dayton 
made  conditions  about  the 
conduct  of  the  elections.  But. 
even  had  they  been  wholly  ful- 
filled. it  is  unlikely  they  would 
have  made  much  difference  to 
the  outcome  this  time.  The 
outside  powers  and  the  local 
regimes  have  used  one  an- 
other and  come  to  lean  on  one 
another,  and  the  result  has 
been  a sort  of  collusion.  There 
is,  however,  a second  chance, 
in  the  form  of  the  elections 
that  are  supposed  to  be  held  in 
September  1998.  It  could  be  a 
different  story  next  time,  if  we 
take  a different  approach. 

The  West  has  to  retain  a 
military  presence  in  Bosnia  to 
prevent,  in  the  first  place,  a 
Croat-Muslim  war.  It  could 
combine  that  presence  with  a 
much  more  rigorous  approach 
to  media  freedom,  political  be- 
haviour, freedom  of  move- 
ment and  war  criminals,  and 
with  the  systematic  direction 
of  aid  to  all-Bosnia  projects 
rather  than  to  those  which 
help  the  entities.  It  is  only 
when  Bosnians  sense  a will 
that  is  more  powerful  than 
that  of  most  of  their  present 
leaders,  in  the  Serbian  and 
Croatian  areas  in  particular, 
that  the  choices  that  they  feel 
it  is  safe  to  take  will  open  up. 


Til  play  George  Walden,  you  be  Melanie  Phillips,  and  the  one  with  the  most  devastating  critique  of  liberalism  wins* 
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Grasping  the  nettle 


IN  THE  raucous  politi- 
cal debate  about  educa 
tion  there  is  one  curi 
011s  area  of  silence.  No 
one  mentions  private 
schools.  A generation 
ago  it  was  a defining  issue 
between  the  parties.  Labour 
argued  that  Britain  could  not 
be  a classless  society  so  long 
as  tt  contained  privileged  in- 
dependent schools.  The 
Tories  held  that  private  edu- 
cation was  an  expression  of 
the  freedom  of  people  to 
spend  their  own  money  as 
they  choose. 

Both  sides  accepted  that 
what  governments  do  about 
private  schooling  will  make  a 
large  difference  to  the  sort  of 
country  we  live  in.  The  issue 
between  them  was  not  settled. 
It  was  too  fundamental  to  be 
resolved  in  the  culture  of 
compromise  that  ruled  Brit- 
ish politics  before  Thatcher 
came  to  power.  But  Britain's 
two-tier  schooling  system  did 
not  vanish  from  political  dis- 
course. It  remained  a bitterly 
contested  territory  in  the 
national  debate  about 
education. 

Only  now  that  the  Thatcher 
episode  is  plainly  over  have 
independent  schools  entered 
a political  safe  haven.  For  all 
parties  they  have  become  a 
□o-go  area,  sheltered  from  de- 
bate by  a new  consensus  on 
their  insignificance.  Yet  the 
realities  are  at  odds  with  this 
post-Thatcherite  consensus.  If 
private  schools  are  so  unim- 
portant, why  do  parents 
scrape  and  save  to  pay  the 
fees  for  them?  How  do  we 
explain  the  fact  that  80  per 
cent  erf  15-year-olds  at  inde- 
pendent schools  gain  five  or 
more  GCSE  passes  at  grades 
A to  C,  against  a national 
average  of  43  per  cent?  Why  is 
it  that,  though  around  7 per 
cent  of  Britain’s  children  go 
to  private  schools,  nine  out  of 
ten  of  them  go  on  to  make  up 
around  a quarter  of  the  stu- 
dents in  higher  education? 

For  the  right,  these  facts 
show  state  schools  to  be  in- 
herently inferior  institutions. 
For  the  left  they  show  only 
that  state  schools  have  been 
starved  of  resources.  No  one 


questions  why  Britain  alone 
among  European  countries 
should  have  a private-sector 
education  system  that  pro- 
duces consistently  better 
results  than  state  schools. 
Few  ask  why  there  is  nothing 
resembling  Britain’s  two- 
nation  schooling  system  in 
any  other  western  democracy 

— except,  ominously,  in  the 
United  States,  where  a ruth- 
less overclass  is  withdrawing 
from  all  public  institutions 
into  fortress-like  ’'planta- 
tions". 

The  answer  may  be  found 
in  an  anecdote  that  George 
Walden  tells  in  his  path- 
breaking and  potentially  piv- 
otal book  We  Should  Know 
Better:  Solving  The  Educa- 
tion Crisis  (published  on 
Monday  by  Fourth  Estate. 
£9.99).  Walden,  the  free-think- 
ing Tory  MP  who  was  Minis- 
ter of  Higher  Education 
under  Margaret  Thatcher, 
was  sent  by  her  to  China, 
where  he  had  worked  as  a 
diplomat,  to  represent  Britain 
at  the  opening  of  a new  uni- 
versity. During  his  visit  he 
talked  with  the  Chinese  min- 
ister of  education,  who  was 
struggling  to  repair  the  devas- 
tation of  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion and  was  interested  in 
British  experience.  The  min- 
ister asked  Walden  if  it  was 
true  that  all  secondary  child- 
ren were  sent  to  the  same 
type  of  school.  Walden  said 
that,  broadly  speaking,  it  was 

— the  schools  were  called 
comprehensives.  After  a 
period  of  silence  the  minister 
asked  if.  in  Britain,  children 
of  different  abilities  were  put 
not  just  in  the  same  schools 
but  in  the  same  classes.  That 
too.  Walden  replied,  was  often 
done.  "The  minister's  face." 
Walden  writes,  “was  a carica- 
ture of  incredulity  ...  the 
minister  declined  to  take 
things  further  causing  for- 
eign guests  embarrassment 
by  pressing  them  on  their 
curious  customs  would  be  im- 
polite. Already  I felt  like 
Marco  Polo  describing  inex- 
plicable western  practices  to 
Kublai  Khan.”  . 

The  Chinese  minister  of 
education's  disbelief  can  be 


found  almost  everywhere  in 
the  world.  All  of  the  East 
Asian  countries,  including 
Japan,  take  selective  school- 
ing for  granted  as  an  aspect  of 
their  meritocratic  Confucian 
traditions  and  as  a vital  con- 
dition of  tbeir  economic  sue 
cess.  No  communist  or  post- 
communist state  has  ever  had 
anything  resembling  British 
comprehensive  education.  All 
European  countries  apart 
from  Britain  have  gymnasia 
systems  in  which  pupils  with 
different  abilities  go  to  differ- 
ent schools. 

In  Britain  alone  is  selective 
state  education  reviled  as  a 
species  of  educational  apart- 
heid. And  only  in  Britain  is 
there  segregation  of  pupils 
into  two  races,  destined  for 
unequal  development  in  sepa- 
rate systems  of  schooling. 

THERE  is  a tacit 
educational  settle- 
ment in  Britain, 
whereby  a privi- 
leged private  sec- 
tor flourishes  in 
comfortable  coexistence  with 
underperforming  state 
schools.  This  settlement  has 
always  been  anomalous.  Its 
persistence  now  is  an  absur- 
dity — - particularly  for  New 
Labour.  It  is  one  of  New 
Labour’s  axioms  that  there 
cannot  be  economic  renewal 
in  Britain  without  educa- 
tional reform,  hi  a world  in 
which,  more  than  ever  before, 
knowledge  and  skills  make 
the  difference  between 
national  wealth  and  poverty, 
no  economic  policy  can  com- 
pensate for  poor  schools. 
Moreover  Labour’s  modernis- 
ers accept  that  the  days  of 
redistribution  through  the 
tax  system  are  over. 

Social  justice  for  them 
means  equal  opportunity  — a 
fairer  primary  distribution  of 
skills  and  talents.  But  how 
can  these  admirable  one- 
nation  ideals  be  reconciled 
with  a two-nation  school  sys- 
tem in  which  all  the  unfair- 
ness of  our  inherited  class 
structures  is  magnified  by 
widening  economic  inequal- 
ities? How  can  Labour  pro- 
mote social  mobility  when 


selection  by  merit  is  prohib- 
ited in  the  state  sector  and  an 
affluent  minority  chooses  to 
buy  its  children  out  of  it?  In 
these  circumstances  there  is  a 
fundamental  conflict  between 
New  Labour’s  meritocratic 
commitment  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  Old  Labour  egali- 
tarian opposition  to  selection 
in  state  schools. 

Walden  makes  unambigu- 
ously clear  that  he  does  not 
favour  abolition  of  private 
schools.  Instead  he  advocates 
policies  that  encourage  pri- 
vate schools  gradually  to  join 
the  state  sector.  He  demands 
the  abolition  of  the  grubby 
and  costly  — on  current  pro- 
jections around  £200  million  a 
year  — Assisted  Places 
Scheme.  Departing  from  both 
Tory  and  New  Labour  ortho- 
doxies, he  urges  that  an  extra 
£5  billion  a year  be  spent  on 
state  schools. 

But  as  he  acknowledges, 
such  added  resources  will  not 
end  two-nation  schooling  un- 
less the  overarching  commit- 
ment to  “the  comprehensive 
ideal”  is  dropped.  Schools 
such  as  Manchester  Gram- 
mar School  will  not  re-enter 
the  state  sector  unless  they 
retain  fully  the  freedom  to 
admit  pupils  selectively  on 
academic  merit  The  middle 
classes  will  not  opt  back  into 
the  state  sector  until  they  are 
convinced  that  it  is  as  suc- 
cessful as  independent 
schools  in  teaching  children 
according  to  their  differing 
abilities. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  the 
wasteful  and  cruel  one-off 
selection  practised  in  the  II- 
plus.  Yet  if  we  are  to  track 
the  more  successful  systems 
erf  other  European  countries, 
we  will  need  to  develop  forms 
of  selection  that  go  well  be- 


yond policies  of  "setting”  — 
placing  children  with  varyin 
abilities  in  different  subjects 
into  separate  classes  — that 
are  currently  being  dis- 
cussed. Teaching  by  ability 
may  mean  different  schools 
as  well  as  separate  classes. 
Tills  ts  a nettle  that  stung  by 
the  Harman  affair  — Labour’s 
Dreyfus  Case,  as  Walden  calls 
it  — New  Labour  has  yet  to 
grasp. 

It  should  be  clear  to  every- 
one that  a far-reaching  shift 
of  educational  theory  and 
practice  is  under  way  in  Brit- 
ain. The  experience  of  a gen- 
eration is  being  radically 
reassessed.  It  is  a process  not 
without  its  own  risks.  In  All 
Must  Have  Prizes  (Little 
Brown.  £17.50).  Melanie  Phil- 
lips has  launched  a Fierce  and 
wide-ranging  attack  on  the 
teaching  methods  and  social 
philosophy  which  — she 
claims  — have  damaged  Brit- 
ish education  over  the  past  30 
years.  Sometimes  her  broad- 
side hits  the  mark.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  Tony 
Blair  and  David  Blunkett 
have  recognised,  quality  has 
been  sacrificed  for  equality  in 
many  primary  and  compre- 
hensive schools.  There  is 
good  evidence  that,  on  most 
relevant  measures.  British 
schoolchildren  are  a year  or 
more  behind  their  counter- 
parts in  comparable 
countries.  This  is  a telling 
fact  that  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often.  Yet  Phillips's  diag- 
nosis of  the  causes  of  failure 
in  our  schools  is  a wild  far- 
rago of  rightwing  cultural 
critiques. 

Much  of  the  book  is  not 
about  schools  at  alL  It  is  a 
tirade  against  the  age.  She 
excoriates  contemporary  fam- 
ily life  and  the  fate  modem 
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culture  in  which  individual 
choice  is  central.  She  puts  the 
blame  for  most,  if  not  all.  the 
ills  of  society  on  ’’moral  rela- 
tivism” and  liberal  question- 
ing of  authority. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Phil- 
lips lias  any  idea  what  moral 
relativism  is.  or  how  that  ab- 
struse doctrine  may  have  af- 
fected practical  life.  The  over- 
whelming likelihood  is  that 
“relativism”  bas  no  role  at  all 
in  causing  social  problems  or 
explaining  educational  fail- 
ure. Authority  cannot  be 
restored  in  the  late  modern 
world  — assuming  that  to  be 
desirable  — by  declaiming  its 
collapse  from  the  rooftops. 
The  sources  of  failure  in  our 
institutions  are  older,  more 
tangled  and  less  tractable 
than  Phillips  perceives. 

Though  she  constantly 
attacks  liberals  for  treating 
schools  as  instruments  for 
social  engineering,  her  view 
of  them  is  not  much  different 
Like  the  American  neo-con- 
servative culture  warriors 
who  are  her  principal  inspira- 
tion. she  sees  schools  as  vehi- 
cles for  rightwing  cultural  en- 
gineering. Yet  only  an 
ideologue  of  the  most  blin- 
kered and  utopian  kind  could 
imagine  that  schools  can  cor- 
rect the  flaws  of  a deeply 
fractured  society'. 

The  most  fundamental  de- 
fect of  British  education  is  the 
one  it  is  least  politically  con- 
venient to  mention.  It  is  the 
division  of  children  into  sepa- 
rate castes  that  arises  inexo- 
rably from  large  economic  In- 
equalities, in  combination 
with  a state  sector  in  which 
selection  on  merit  is  discour- 
aged- As  long  as  this  endures, 
no  one  can  seriously  claim 
that  Britain  has  been  modern- 
ised. Are  we  condemned  for- 
ever to  a dreary  comedy  in 
which  politicians  of  the  right 
declare  their  passionate  com- 
mitment to  the  nation  while 
taking  the  utmost  pains  to 
insulate  their  offspring  from 
any  contact  with  it,  and  mod- 
ernisers on  the  left  allow  a 
two-nation  schooling  system 
to  be  renewed  in  deference  to 

a bankrupt  ideal  of  compre- 
hensive equality? 
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Martin  Kettle 


Thundering  off  the 

runway  at  Fare  borough 
last  weekend,  the  Euro- 
fighter  2000  was  certainly  the 
loudest  aircraft  in  my  experi- 
ence. And  one  of  the  most 
exciting.  As  well  as  one  of  the 
most  expensive. 

But  what  is  it  actually  for 
Is  it  something  we  need?  And 
will  it  ever  go  into  production 
anyway? 

It  is  terribly  easy,  watching 
the  Eurofighter  coursing 
across  the  sky  accompanied 
by  a Battle  of  Britain  Spitfire, 
to  feel  a patriotic  glow  at  this 
symbolic  conjunction  of  the 
old  and  the  new.  But  senti- 
mentality comes  easily  at 
Famborough.  And  it  blinds 
the  brain  to  the  real  questions 
about  the  £40  billion  project 
which  most  British  politicians 
seem  deeply  averse  to 
answering. 

However  good  an  aircraft 
the  Eurofighter  may  be  — and 
there  is  more  than  one  view 
about  that  — it  is  undoubtedly 
a child  of  the  Cold  War.  It  was 
conceived  when  western 
Europe  assumed  that  it  faced 
an  armed,  airborne,  super- 
power threat  from  Russia. 
There  were  two  views  about 
that  too.  of  course,  but  at  least 
the  theory  bore  some  plausi- 
ble relationship  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  time. 

So  too,  though  controversial 
in  a different  way,  did  the 
notion  of  a joint  western  Euro- 
pean fighter  project  Euro- 
fighter was  an  affirmation 
that  we  didn’t  have  to  rely  on 
the  Americans  for  our  de- 
fences. It  was  proof  that 
Europe  could  make  it  alone. 
Its  embodiment  of  the  claim  to 
European  superpower  status 
marks  it  as  a distinctive  pro- 
ject of  the  1980s.  too.  It  is  the 
quintessence  of  Heseltinism. 

But  these  are  the  1990s.  The 
world  has  changed.  We  don’t 
face  an  airborne  superpower 
threat  any  longer,  if  indeed  we 
ever  did.  Russia  is  even  less 
bent  on  attacking  western 
Europe  now  than  it  was  be- 
fore. It  has  enough  problems 
keeping  itself  together,  let 
alone  picking  fights  with 
countries  which  are  bankroll- 
ing its  struggle  for  survival. 

In  those  circumstances,  the 
notion  of  a distinctively  Euro- 
pean fighter  becomes  even 
fuzzier  still.  If  Europe  no 
longer  aspires  to  be  the 
world’s  third  superpower, 
what  is  it  doing  producing  this 
plane?  What  is  the  purpose  of 
a project  whose  military'  role 
is  unclear,  whose  costs  have 
overrun  by  nearly  100  per  cent 
in  a decade  and  which  In  any 
case  will  not  be  available  until 
2001?  Who  wants  it  and,  of 


even  more  relevance,  who 
needs  it? 

Certainly  not  France,  which 
long  ago  baled  out  of  a project 
which  It  was  only  interested 
in  dominating.  And.  crucially, 
not  Germany  either.  Germany 
has  always  been  extremely 
lukewarm  about  the  Euro- 
fighter,  partly  because  it  has  a 
much  clearer  view  of  the  post- 
er old  War  world  than  Britain, 
partly  because  it  was  quicker 
to  question  the  viability  of  the 
project  in  the  age  of  the  mis- 
sile, and  partly  because  even 
Germany  couldn't  afford  it. 

And  if  Germany  questioned 
the  costs  in  the  early  1990s,  in 
an  era  of  national  optimism, 
how  much  more  likely  is  it 
that  Germany  will  question 
the  costs  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  decade,  at  a time  when  It 
is  grimly  cutting  public  spend- 
ing and  as  the  time  ap- 
proaches when  it  must  decide 
whether  to  go  through  with  its 
order  for  140  Eurofighters. 
The  German  press  this  week 
is  full  of  reports  that  Bonn 
will  put  off  the  order  yet 
again.  Only  a genuinely  naive 
person  can  be  confident  that 
in  the  end  Germany  will  not 
pull  out 

In  which  case,  who  will 
buy?  Eurofighter  will  not  pay 
its  way  as  a result  of  the 
orders  from  the  Spanish,  the 
Italian  or  even  the  Padanian 
air  forces.  That  leaves  only 
one  serious  customer,  us. 

It  is  a mark  of  the  poverty  of 
our  public  debate  that  a pro- 
ject of  this  kind  can  barely 
impinge  upon  our  politics. 
The  most  sensible  utterances 
on  the  subject  come  in  Alan 
Clark's  diaries,  in  which  he 
argues  for  maintaining  the 
R&D  industrial  obligation 
while  avoiding  a commitment 
to  production.  Rarely  has  so 
little  been  said  by  so  many 
about  so  much.  That  Michael 
Portillo,  who  ought  to  be  an 
ideological  sceptic  about  Euro- 
fighter.  and  w)k>  opposed  it 
when  he  was  Chief  Secretary, 
is  now  promising  to  buy  232  of 
these  expensive,  obsolescent 
and  purposeless  planes  is  one 
of  the  more  extraordinary 
events  of  our  times. 

UT  left  us  pass  over  that 
for  the  moment.  Let  us 
ask  also  why  neither 
the  Liberal  Democrats  nor  the 
Labour  Party,  which  was 
deeply  sceptical  about  the  pro- 
ject originally,  do  not  question 
its  necessity  today?  We  know 
the  answer  to  that,  of  course; 
that  they  are  afraid  of  being 
accused  of  being  disarm ers. 
and  that  they  will  do  nothing 
to  provide  political  ammuni- 
tion for  the  Tories. 

.Among  most  politicians, 
this  passes  as  mature  worldly 
wisdom.  But  is  it  really  true 
that  a serious  debate  about 
defence  needs  will  send  voters 
rushing  to  the  Conservatives? 
And  is  it  wise  for  a prospec- 
tive Labour  government  — es- 
pecially one  which  has  denied 
itself  so  many  other  spending 
options  — to  pass  up  even  the 
possibility  of  reviewing  the 
billions  which  will  be  spent  on 
Eurofighters  during  the  next 
20  years?  Labour's  utter  un- 
willingness to  talk  about  de- 
fence will  cost  it  and  us  dear. 

The  language  of  priorities  is 
the  religion  of  socialism,  said 
Be  van  on  one  occasion.  On 
that  basis  alone,  there  is  little 
justification  for  so  much  pub- 
lic money  being  spent  on  a 
project  whose  purpose  is  so 
unclear  and  wliose  fulfilment 
so  improbable.  Why  don't  we 
just  buy  top  quality  fighters 
from  the  Russians  and  spend 
the  rest  on  something  useful? 
Can't  we  at  least  discuss  it? 
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£10  BUYS  A 
CHAIN  CUTTER 


He’s  chained  up  through  Ns  sensitive  nose  and  made  to  waft 
on  rad  hat  plates,  whilst  the  back  of  his  legs  are  hit  In  time 
to  music.  Onlookers  taunt  him  and  force  Wm  to  drink  beet, 
Why?  Because  they’re  teaching  him  to  ‘dance’  for  tourists 
who  pay  to  watch  his  agonising  waltz. 

The  World  Society  for  toe  Protection  of  Animals  (W5M) 
rescues  'dancing  beats'  and  takes  them  to  sanctuaries 
where  they  can  be  free  of  pain  and  suffering.  But  we 
can’t  carry  out  our  lifa-savfug  work  without  the  support  of 
people  like  you.  Ytour  gift  of  just  £2.0,  or  whatever  you  ean 
afford,  will  help  cut  the  chains  of  innocent  «»hnaic 
So  please  send  your  donation  today.  He’s  counting  on  you. 

■ mm  m m m m wm  wm  aaa  raw  h mm  mm  mm  m 

YES,  I WANT  TO  CUT  THE  CHAINS! 


nease  M bi  the  details  below 

Nana 

Address  


Postcode 


Here  b my  donation  of  £_ 


(Phase  mail*  Clleipaa  payable  to  WSPft  or  ■fa*  [be  (red tt  cart  delate  betas.) 
tecau/Vba/HaBtamaid/S«rtttb/&aoeard/CAF  CftarttyCwd  «-—•  j*  . - w-. 


Card  No. 


i . N 


p Hung  MA  M IbOte) 


Expiry  date. 
Slpmbae  _ 


Today’s  date . 


Please  send  (his  completed  lerm  arid  »our  don  anon  * 
to:  WSPA.  Dept  AL95.  fieeposl  NH2604. 

Northampton,  MM3  6BR.  No  stamp  is  needed.  World  Seriety  for  the 
THANK  YOU.  RsRisnred  Chanty  no  :g?»e  Protection  of  Animate 
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10  EUROPEAN  BUSINESS 
IAnTrAYNOR  in 
Oberhausen  asks 
if  Germans  will  buy 
a US-style  temple 
to  consumerism 


The  Guardian  Saturday  September  14 1995 


CentrO  in  the 
Ruhr  VaHey  is 
Europe's  largest 
shopping 
centre 
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Facts  and  figures 


,-s  September  1994: 

WT  Fust  foundation  stone  laid 


s-v  Arena: 

11 .500  seating  capacity. 


September  1996: 
CentiO  opening 


Business  parte 
Size:  110.000  sqm. 


Shopping  centre: 

W 70,000  sq  m total  retail  space. 


^ Total  investmenb  Public  & 

O'  private  funds:  DM2txi  (CO.aatx?) 


3km  of  shop  fronts. 
Approx  200  shops. 


Shopping  centre:  DM900m. 
Leisure  parte  DM70m. 
Business  park:  DM300m. 


©Leisure  pork: 

Size:  80,000  sq  m. 


51 .500  roses,  shrubs  and  trees. 
1,850  mature  trees. 


Transport  access: 

' Free  parking  for  10,500  care. 
30  million  people  can  reach 
CentrO  within  2 houre. 


Tasters . . . Shoppers  sample  Americana  with  a British  finish  in  the  220-shop  CentrO.  The  developers  project  a market  of  about  30  million  consumers  photograph:  karl-hoc  kretrts 


Welcome  to  the  leisure  zone 


THE  champagne 
flowed,  the  male 
voice  choirs  sang 
their  hearts  out, 
and  the  bright  new 
world  of  a con- 
sumer paradise  arose  from 
the  bones  of  the  heavy  indus- 
trial past 

“A  momentous  day",  “a 
unique  partnership  between 
government  and  the  private 
sector",  "the  most  exciting 
regeneration  project  in 
Europe".  Such  were  the  excla- 
mations at  the  mall's  opening 
ceremony.  On  Thursday  in 
the  depressed  town  of  Ober- 
hausen in  the  Ruhr.  Ger- 
many’s industrial  heartland. 
CentrO  was  born. 

A temple  to  post-industrial 
consumption,  CentrO  is  the 
biggest  shopping  centre  in 
Europe  and  built  in  a country 
and  a culture  renowned  nei- 
ther for  its  malls  nor  its  ser- 
vice sector. 

The  gleaming  steel,  slate 
and  red-brick  of  the  200-acre 
site  have  risen  over  four 
years  from  the  derelict 


remains  of  an  old  Thyssen 
steel  mill,  and  is  therefore 
portrayed  as  the  perfect  sym- 
bol of  urban  renewal. 

More  than  200  shops,  a huge 
aquarium.  30  restaurants, 
hotels,  tennis  courts,  a con- 
cert hall  and  business  park 
have  replaced  the  smelters, 
foundries,  himaces.  and  roll- 
ing mills  of  the  Ruhr. 

But  no  thanks  to  German 
entrepreneurs,  who  could  not 
summon  any  enthusiasm  for 
the  project  In  a joint  venture 
with  P&O,  Eddie  Healey  of 
the  Hull-based  Stadium 
Group  — which  built  Shef- 
field's MeadowhaH  mall  — 
ploughed  in  DM1.1  billion 
(£478  million)  and  was  the 
driving  force  behind  the 
project. 

“It’s  amazing.”  says  Mr 
Healey.  “No  developer  in  Ger- 
many was  prepared  to  take 
tliis  on.  If  this  had  been  in  i 
Britain.  I would  have  had  a j 
dozen  competitors.  But  here 
nobody  wanted  to  do  it” 

CentrO  sits  smack  in  the 
middle  of  North  Rhine-West- 


phalia.  Germany's  most  popu- 
lous state  and  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  Holland 
and  Belgium.  Around  27  mil- 
lion people  live  within  a 150- 
mile  radius.  The  aim  is  to 
draw  in  30  million  punters  a 
year,  and  Mr  Healey  asserts 
that  the  complex  will  create 
some  10.000  jobs  in  a town 
where  14.6  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  unemployed. 

That  is  where  the  whanging 
and  the  trouble  start.  Ger- 
many is  trapped  in  high  un- 
employment, weak  economic 
performance  and  structural 
crisis.  There  is  an  air  of  tired- 
ness and  complacency  about 
the  economy  that  recalls  pre- 
Thatcher  Britain,  although 
there  are  no  obvious  radicals 
waiting  in  the  wings  to  spear- 
head a Thatcher-style  assault 
on  the  nostrums  of  post-war 
Germany. 

But.  with  its  reliance  on 
manufacturing  and  an  ambiv- 
alence about  the  service  sec- 
tor. Germany’s  embrace  of 
the  CentrO  shopping-mall 
phenomenon  is  less  than  pas- 


The tiredness  and  complacency  of  the 
economy  recall  pre-Thatcherite  Britain,  but 
there  are  no  obvious  radicals  waiting  to 
spearhead  a Thatcher-style  assault  on  the 
nostrums  of  post-war  Germany 


sionate.  The  230  shops  will 
still  be  constrained  by  some 
of  the  most  restrictive  retail- 
ing hours  in  Europe,  although 
those  hours  are  to  be  mod- 
estly extended  in  November, 
after  years  of  argument 
The  local  zoo-keeper  is  com- 
plaining that  the  CentrO 
aquarium  will  seriously 
reduce  the  number  of  visitors 
his  site  receives.  Regional 
traders  and  shop-owners  are 
livid,  arguing  that  the  mall 
will  sweep  up  all  their  cus- 
tomers and  income.  Half  of 
the  6,000  jobs  already  created 
are  part-time  and  low-paid. 


According  to  Heinz 
Schrumpf,  a Ruhr  region  eco- 
nomic analyst  at  the  econom- 
ics research  institute  in 
nearby  Essen,  vacancies  in 
the  mall  are  not  being  filled 
because  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed — on  earn  i ngs-related 
welfare  in  what  has  been  tra- 
ditionally a high-pay  region 
— are  better  off  on  the  dole. 

This  is  contested  by  the 
Oberhausen  dole  office. ; 
whose  director,  Adelbeid  Sa- 
gem ueller,  insists  she  had 
11.500  applicants  for  3.500  jobs 
at  CentrO. 

The  project  represents  a 


large  slice  of  American  con- 
sumer culture  transplanted 
to  Germany  precisely  at  the 
time  when  the  country’s  busi- 
ness. banking,  and  political 
elites  are  agonising  about 
whether  that  is  the  right  di- 
rection for  the  country’  as  a 
whole  to  take. 

finding  industrialists  are 
campaigning  hard  for  deregu- 
lation. less  red  tape,  lower 
overheads,  reduced  taxes  on 
business  — in  short  an  injec- 
tion of  the  American  busi- 
ness ethos  into  the  corporate 
practices  of  Germany’s 
“social  market  economy”. 


But  while  constantly  call- 
ing for  more  flexibility  and 
risk-taking  to  spur  the  econo- 
my. Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
also  regularly  inveighs 
against  Reaganism  and  That- 
cherism. making  plain  his 
preference  for  more  staid 
German  practices.  The 
unions  and  the  opposition 
Social  Democrats  are  simi- 
larly wedded  to  the  anti- 
American  business  ethos. 

So  it  is  somewhat  of  a para- 
dox that  CentrO  has  been 
built  with  the  full  support  of 
the  state’s  minister-president, 
Johannes  Rau.  a Social  Demo- 
crat grandee. 

Mr  Schrumpf  sees  no  salva- 
tion in  a vigorous  services 
sector.  “You  can’t  succeed 
here  with  services  alone.”  he 
says.  “You  need  an  industrial 
core  and  a manufacturing 
heart.  And  the  money  being 
spent  at  CentrO  has  to  be 
earned  somewhere  else.  Be- 
sides, they  were  lucky  in 
their  timing  with  CentrO. 
They  would  never  get  the  de- 
velopment permission  now. 


under  the  regulations  protect- 
ing small  retail  outlets  and 
small  businesses." 

Mr  Healey  finds  it  hard  to 
believe  that  in  such  a big 
economy  as  Germany’s  the 
shopping  mail  culture  Is  so 
much  in  its  infancy. 

"This  is  the  only  one  like 
this  in  Germany,  maybe  a 
tenth  of  what’s  in  the  UK. 
We've  got  four  big  shopping 
malls  and  another  four  are 
being  built.” 

But  next  door  in  BOttfop 
this  summer.  Time^Wamer 
also  opened  its  huge  Movie 
World  entertainment  and  lei- 
sure complex. 

Mr  Kohl  once  famously 
complained  that  Germans, 
with  their  high  wages,  long 
holidays  and  generous  'wel- 
fare system,  were  turning 
their  country  into  a giant  "lei- 
sure park”. 

In  the  old  steel  andmming 
towns  of  the  Ruhr,  whose 
muscle  built  post-war  Ger- 
many. that  fear  is  becoming  a 
reality  in  the  shape  of  CentrO 
and  Movie  World. 


Chirac  repairs  Mushrooming  fast  food 
phone  lines  firm  delivers  the  goods 


PC  sales  ‘recovery*  fails 
to  quell  Olivetti  fears 


Sanchia  Berg  in  Warsaw 


FRENCH  president  Jac- 
ques Chirac  was  effusive 
this  week  about  his  first 
official  visit  to  Poland's  capi- 
tal: “1  have  never  found  such 
a warm  reception  as  in  War- 
saw ...  I think  the  relation- 
ship between  the  French  and 
the  Poles  is  something  in  the 
genes." 

But  the  warmth  of  his 
remarks  gave  no  hint  that  the 
relationship  between  the  two 
countries  is  under  strain  in 
one  key  commercial  area. 
France  Telecom  is  locked  in 
dispute  with  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment claiming  breach  of 
contract  over  a licence  to  op- 
erate mobile  pbones. 

The  Polish  telephone  net- 
work is  in  sore  need  of  invest- 
ment.  In  the  countryside 
there  are  six  phones  per  100 
households  — a lower  ratio 
than  in  Russia.  People  wait 
decades  for  a telephone  line. 
One  telephone  engineer  said: 
"I  waited  22  years  for  my 
phone  — and  I work  for  the 
company.” 

France  Telecom  came  to  the 
rescue  in  1991,  agreeing  to  set 
up  an  analogue,  national  mo- 
bile phone  network  in  part- 
nership with  the  US  firm 
Ameritech  and  state-owned 
Telekom unikaeja  Polska. 

The  result.  Centretel.  was 
very  successful  and  highly 
profitable,  although  it  offered 
limited  coverage  and  de- 
manded outrageous  prices  for 
its  services. 

Both  foreign  investors  said 
they  recognised  analogue 
would  be  made  obsolete  by 
the  European-developed  GSM 
digital  phone  system.  They 
claim  they  only  committed 
themselves  to  Centretel  on 
the  promise  of  a GSM  licence. 

The  frequencies  for  two 
GSM  networks  became  free 
last  year,  released  by  the  Pol- 
ish army.  To  the  surprise  of 
Ameritech  and  France  Tele- 
com, licences  were  handed  to 

other  consortiums.  The  two 
investors  have  filed  separate 
suits  in  the  International 


Court  of  Justice  in  The 
Hague. 

France  Telecom  did  not  stop 
there.  The  company  stopped 
all  funding  for  Poland’s  only 
specialist  college  for  telecom- 
munications engineers. 

The  Franco-Polish  School  of 
New  Technologies  in  Poznan 
is  modelled  on  the  French 
grandes  ecoles.  It  is  the  only 
such  school  outside  France 
entitled  to  give  a grande  ecole  ; 
diploma  in  New  Technologies 
and  Management  Skills. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  its  gradu- 
ates go  to  work  for  France  Te- 
lecom — the  rest  are  snapped 
up  by  other  companies. 

Helping  Poland  join  the 
European  Union  was  Presi- 
dent Chirac's  theme  this 
week,  and  his  presence  put 
pressure  on  the  Polish  side. 
An  embarrassed  Aleksander 
Kwasniewski  Poland’s  presi- 
dent said  after  his  meeting: 
"There  is  a good  chance  now 
to  solve  the  problem  of 
France  Telecom.” 

According  to  the  Polish 
deputy  telecoms  minister. 
Andrzej  Ksiezny,  France  Tele- 
com is  ready  to  withdraw  its 
legal  action  if  it  is  promised  a 
licence  to  run  a third  GSM 
network,  on  a different  fre- 
quency. Tenders  for  that 
licence  should  open  later  this 
year. 


Spain’s  pizza  delivery  king  is  about 
to  be  floated  on  the  stock  market, 
Adela  Gooch  reports  from  Madrid 


IN  JUST  nine  years.  Tele- 
pizza's Vespa  delivery 
boys  have  become  a fam- 
iliar feature  of  Spanish 
cities.  Now  the.  country's 
first  and  most  successful 
pizza-to-your-door  chain  is 
set  to  float  a 40  per  cent 
stake  on  the  stock  ex- 
change, ending  a fierce 
battle  for  control  between 
the  founder  and  his  broth- 
er. 

The  company,  set  up  in 
1987  with  10  million  pese- 
tas, has  almost  200  outlets 
in  Spain  and  employs  2,000 
full  time  and  10,000  part 
time  staff.  There  are  50 
branches  around  the  globe. 

The  venture  is  an  entre- 
preneurial success  story 
relatively  rare  in  Spain, 
where  Franco's  paternalis- 
tic nationalised  economy 
created  an  environment  in 
which  most  people  only  as- 
pire to  a safe  job  in  the  civil 
service. 

The  credit  is  due  to  Leo- 
poldo  Fernandez,  known  as 
Leo.  a Cuban-born  Ameri- 
can who  saw  an  opportu- 


nity to  provide  Spaniards 
with  the  same  pizza  service 
that  proved  so  popular  in 
the  US,  and  to  secure  the 
market  before  big  estab- 
lished companies  moved  in. 

It  was  a risk.  Spaniards 
have  their  own  fast  food  — 
tapas  — small  portions  of 
delicious  dishes  served  in 
bars.  But  tapas  bars  do  not 
deliver  and  as  Spain  ac- 
quires northern  habits  of 
working  harder  and  em- 
ploying fewer  servants,  eat- 
ing patterns  are  changing. 

Leo  left  a well-paid  mar- 
keting job  in  the  United 
States  and  set  up  in  a mod- 
est suburb  of  Madrid,  test- 
ing out  his  own  pizza  base 
recipe  with  local  children. 
Their  older,  Vespa-owning 
siblings  were  employed  to 
deliver  the  product. 

Growth  was  phenomenal 
with  profits  multiplying 
three  fold  from  375  million 
pesetas  in  1994  to  1,000  mil- 
lion last  year.  But  as  the 
business  grew,  so  did 
resentment  from  minority 
investors  who  controlled 


just  over  half  the  capital, 
and  wanted  a share  in  the 
profits.  They  accused  Leo  of 
high  handed  autocracy,  and 
he  argued  the  benefits 
should  be  ploughed  back 
into  the  business. 

As  rumours  of  interested  t 
I buyers,  including  the  De 
Benedetd  group  and  risk 
capital  company  Warburg 
Pine  us,  began  to  circulate, 
anger  exploded  in  a coup 
spearheaded  by  Leo’s  own 
brother  Eduardo. 

But  Vietnam  veteran  Leo, 
a bom  fighter,  staged  a 
comeback  this  year  selling 
18  per  cent  of  his  40  per 
cent  stake  to  Banco  de  Bil- 
bao y Vizcaya,  one  of 
Spain's  big  .four  banks. 
BBV  acted  as  mediator  and 
put  forward  a peace  plan 
which  led  to  Leo’s  return. 

The  flotation  expected  in 
the  next  couple  of  months 
will  provide  Telepizza  with 
capital  for  farther  expan- 
sion and  give  BBV  a way 
out  of  a business  which 
does  not  fit  in  with  its  other 
activities.  During  last 
year’s  Infighting.  Telepiz- 
za’s  value  was  estimated  at 
10,000  million  pesetas 
(£52  million).  Now  it  is  be- 
tween 16,000  and  20,000 
million,  at  the  core  of  a 
rapid  growth  sector. 


John  Glover  reports 
from  Milan  on  the 
erosion  of  the 
veneer  of  viability  at 
De  Benedetti  group 
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HAVING  begun  life  mak- 
ing typewriters.  Oli- 
vetti risks  ending  it  as 
a victim  of  the  typewriter's 
successor  — the  personal 
computer.  The  PC  made  its 
name,  and  the  PC  too  has  bled 
Olivetti  white. 

Despite  restructurings,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year  Oli- 
vetti’s PC  business  lost  just 
under  16  billion  lire  (£7  mil- 
lion) — better  than  before,  but 
still  too  much.  Analysts  won- 
der whether  the  apparent 
recovery  is  all  it  seems. 

The  PC  business  achieved 
sales  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  of  991  billion  lire,  just 
under  a quarter  of  the  group 
total  of  423  trillion  lire.  But 
as  Alberto  Rolla,  an  analyst  at , 
Milan  securities  bouse  Pasfin 
points  out,  if  you  strip  out 
purchases  by  other  bits  of  Oli- 
vetti. PCs  made  up  just  under 
12  per  cent  of  sales. 

The  corporation's  biggest 
business  is  Olivetti  Systems 
and  Services,  which  accounts 
for  about  60  per  cent  of  group 
sales.  OSS  is  also  Olivetti  Per- 
sonal Computers'  largest  cus- 
tomer. This  raises  questions 
about  prices  and  conditions. 
OSS.  the  argument  runs, 
might  be  performing  less  well 
than  it  should  on  account  of 
its  relationship  with  its 
weaker  sibling. 

The  relationship  between 
OSS  and  the  PC  business  is 
not  the  only  issue  that  is  wor- 
rying analysts.  One  of  the 
more  obscure  points  about 
Olivetti’s  figures  is  how  many 
PCs  it  has  in  its  warehouse 
and  what  they  are  worth. 
"The  PC  has  the  shelf  life  of  a 
lettuce."  says  one  London  an- 
alyst. Past  the  due  date,  nei- 
ther fresh  vegetables  nor  PCs 
are  worth  very  much. 


Open  to  question  . . . group 
head  Carlo  de  Benedetti 


Olivetti  has  so  far  shrunk 
away  from  closing  its  PC  op- 
erations. But  this  week,  it 
said  the  business  was  no 
longer  strategic  and  that  it 
would  seek  a partner  for  it.  In 
part,  tliis  reluctance  to  act 
drastically  is  on  account  of 
opposition  from  unions,  poli- 
ticians and  even  the  local 
bishop.  In  part.  too.  it  is  sim- 
ply because  it  would  cost  too 
much,  'piat  means  the  busi- 
ness  will  stay  open  as  the  1 
search  for  a partner  goes  on. 

The  PC  business  is  unlikely 

to  cause  a meltdown  at  Oli- 
vetti. If  a disaster  is  waiting 
to  happen,  it  is  probably  in 
the  accounts  already,  and 
concerns  the  De  Benedetti 
group  as  a whole. 

-pie  banks  have  so  far  kept 
their  distance  from  the  tur- 
moil surrounding  Olivetti, 
playing  down  concerns  over 
Its  ability  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions. At  an  industry'  confer- 
ence this  week,  senior  indus- 
try figures  put  on  a show  of 


confidence:  “This  Is  not  an- 
other Ferfin,”  said  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  one  of  Olivet- 
ti’s largest  lenders. 

But  the  ghost  of  Raul  Gar- 
dlni’s  Ferruzzi  Finaoziaria 
haunts  the  Olivetti  affair. 
Once  Italy’s  second-largest 
private  sector  concern,  in 
1993  Ferfin  collapsed  under 
the  enormous  weight  of  hith- 
erto unsuspected  debts.  By 
using  multiple  deposits  to 
back  credit  lines,  and  a net- 
work of  shell  companies  in 
tax  havens.  Gardini  and.  his 
successors  found  imaginative 
ways  of  hiding  their  compa- 
ny's massive  exposure. 

At  the  top  of  the  De  Bene- 
detti group  is  the  family 
strongbox,  a company  named 
Carlo  De  Benedetti  & Figli- 
This  owns  a 25  per  cent  stake 
in  Cofide,  a listed  company 
which  exists  to  hold  a 43  per 
cent  stake  in  CIR.  the  main 
holding  company.  CIR  owns 
14.44  per  cent  of  Olivetti,  as 
well  as  stakes  in  other  compa- 
nies — including  Cerus,  the 
owner  of  French  vehicle-com- 
ponents firm  Valeo.  This 
week,  toe  French  authorities 


began  looking  into  press 
leaks  of  CIR’s  plans  to  sell  Va- 


leo to  a French  group. 

The  De  Benedetti  group  has 
hocked  many  of  its  shares  to 
the  banks  in  exchange  for 
loans.  This  week  it  emerged 
that  Chase  Manhattan  h3d 
lent  CIR  300  billion  lire 
against  shares  amounting  to 
about  10  per  cent  of  Olivetti. 
They  are  now  worth  rather 
less  than  200  billion  lire. 

Group  sources  acknowledge 
Valeo  shares  have  been 
pledged  as  collateral,  though 
it  is  not  clear  how  many.  The 
Italian  press  has  reported 
that  shares  in  other  group 
companies  have  been  pledged 
to  guarantee  loans  to  Carlo  D® 
Benedetti*  Fig]  i. 

The  collapse  in  toe  bourse 
value  of  the  group’s  Italian 
companies  leaves  bankers 
wondering  just  how  much 
their  collateral  Is  worth.  And 
that  raises  questions  a both 
De  Benedetti ‘s  exposure,  and 
his  ability  to  pay. 
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FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 


Development  will  boost  Private  Finance  Initiative  and  put  luxury  homes  into  Whitehall  building  j Notebook 

Treasury  flats  deal  signed  I Running  away 


is  just  not  ‘in’ 


Sarah  Ryle 


THE  Treasury  was 
jubilant  last  night 
after  awarding  the 
flagship  contract  for 
the  £200  million  re- 
development of  its  Whitehall 
headquarters  to  a private  con- 
sortium which,  will  turn  part 
of  the  Grade  Ef-listed  building 
into  luxury  flats. 

The  high-profile  redevelop- 
ment marks  a watershed  for 
the  Private  Finance  Initia- 
tive, the  Government's 
scheme  to  transfer  capital  in- 
vestment from  the  public  to 
the  private  sector,  which  has 
been  heavily  criticised  for 
having  too  much  red  tape. 

The  Treasury  responded  to 
critics  by  pledging  a more 
streamlined  process  and  an 
overhaul  of  civil  service  atti- 
tudes to  project  procurement 
A spokesman  said  of  the  deal 
finalised  last  night  “We  are 
very  pleased.  The  chancellor 
named  this  as  a key  project 
and  we  can  now  be  seen  to  be 
leading  from  the  front 
“We  will  be  paying  a simi- 
lar rent  to  the  company  when 
we  move  back  in  as  the  one 
we  pay  now,  but  we  have  got 
the  private  sector  to  pay  the 
£200  million  to  redevelop  the 
building." 

Exchequer  Partnership,  the 
successful  bidder,  comprises 
Bo  vis,  Stanhope,  Chesterton 
International  and  Hambros.  It 
is  headed  by  Stuart  Lipton. 
who  beat  his  former  business 
partner  Godfrey  Bradman  to 
the  contract. 

Exchequer  will  be  joined  by 
Chelsfield  and  architects  Fos- 
ter & Partners,  beaded  by  Sir 
Norman  Foster  — who  ran  in 
to  controversy  earlier  this 
week  with  plans  to  build 
Europe's  tallest  skyscraper  in 
the  City.  Conservation 
specialists  Feilden  & Maws  on 
will  also  work  on  the  project 
The  consortium  will  recoup 
some  of  its  costs  by  selling  the 


flats,  which  will  boast  one  of 
the  world’s  most  exclusive 
addresses  and  command  a 
huge  premium.  These  top 
peoples’  homes  will  be 
towards  the  back  of  the  pres- 
ent building,  overlooking  St 
James'  Park  and  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Planning  sensitivities  have 
held  up  official  confirmation 
of  the  details.  The  bidders  did 
not  want  to  upset  National 
Heritage  or  Westminster  City 


Council,  both  of  which  must 
approve  any  changes. 

Exchequer's  managing  di- 
rector Paul  Lewis  said;  “This 
project  will  meet  our  objec- 
tives; to  respect,  restore  and 
update  an  historic  building 
and  to  provide  the  Treasury 
with  a working  environment 
fit  for  the  21st  century,  while 
offering  good  value  for 
money. 

“We  are  all  delighted  that 
our  ideas  and  efforts  have 


earned  us  the  opportunity  to 
proceed  to  the  next  stage  of 
the  process  on  this  most  pres- 
tigious of  PF1  projects." 

Experts  have  estimated  that 
the  losers,  led  by  Mr  Brad- 
man, will  have  spent  up  to 
£1  million  on  the  year  long 
preparations  for  the  bid. 

The  Treasury  said  it  would 
take  another  month  to  resolve 
planning  issues  and  to  issue 
models  and  drawings  of  the 
new-look  building  at  Great 


George  Street  It  aims  to  move 
out  of  the  22,000  square 
metres  of  office  space  in  1998 
— by  which  time  it  antici- 
pated that  the  number  of  civil 
servants  in  the  Treasury  will 
have  been  cut  from  1.000  to 
about  860. 

The  address  of  the  new 
Treasury  headquarters  has 
not  been  announced.  Officials 
are  reluctant  to  ruffle  civil 
servants'  feathers  by  going 
public  with  it  before  the  deal 


Competition  to 
control  Kepit 
turns  nasty 


Richard  Hies 


ALONG- running  contest 
for  control  of  Kepit.  the 
poorly  performing 
£500  million  European  priva- 
tisation investment  trust, 
turned  into  an  ugly  scuffle  be- 
tween City  institutions  yes- 
terday. 

TR  European  Growth  fund, 
a £170  million  investment 
trust  run  by  Henderson  Tou- 
che Remnant,  launched  a 
scathing  attack  on  the  re- 
structuring proposals  recom- 
mended by  the  Kepit  board 
earlier  this  week,  which  offer 
the  77.000  shareholders  a 
choice  of  two  unit  trusts  or 
cash. 

TREG  dismissed  the  recom- 
mended proposal,  a joint  offer 
from  unit  trust  manager 
M&G  and  the  incumbent 
manager,  Klemwort  Benson, 
as  poor  value  for  investors 
who  want  to  cash  in  their 
shares  in  Kepit  which  has 
yielded  only  6 per  cent  growth 
in  the  past  two  years. 

Under  the  Kepit  board's 
recommendation,  the  trust 
would  be  broken  up  and  its 
shares  converted  into  cash, 
transferred  to  a unit-trust 
version  of  the  fund  run  by 
Kleinwort  Benson,  or 
switched  to  the  £280  million 
M&G  European  & Growth 
unit  trust  TREG  wants  to 


wind  up  Kepit  and  return  in- 
vestors’ money. 

Extending  the  acceptance 
period  for  its  hostile  takeover 
bid  until  early  October.  TREG 
claimed  Kepit  shareholders  — 
many  of  whom  are  institu- 
tional investors  — would 
receive  more  cash  for  their 
shares  under  its  offer  and 
challenged  the  trust's  board 
to  publish  its  own  cash  fig- 
ures. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Littler,  chair- 
man of  TREG.  said:  “We  fail 
to  understand  why  Kepit’s  in- 
vestors have  been  given  no  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  cash 
exit  under  their  proposals." 
He  added  that  TREG  had  al- 
ready lined  up  buyers  for  the 
Kepit  portfolio  of  shares  at 
discounted  terms. 

But  Shane  Ross,  the  inde- 
pendent chairman  of  Kepit*  s 
board,  hit  back,  arguing  that 
it  was  impossible  for  TREG  to 
find  a buyer  for  the  portfolio 
because  its  holdings  had 
never  been  made  public,  and 
be  urged  shareholders  to  ac- 
cept its  recommendation. 

Ben  Siddnns,  chairman  of 
Kleinwort  Benson  Invest- 
ment Funds,  said  the  TREG 
bid  would  cost  investors 
£10  million  in  restructuring 
fees.  Kleinwort  Benson  has 
waived  its  £2  million  termi- 
nation fee.  “Whatever  TREG 
can  do.  we  can  do  better.”  he 
said. 


Heineken  pours 
market  a shock 


Heineken  headache . . . 1976  ad  campaign  reflects  current 
pain  from  swallowing  acquisitions 


Bidding  forTom  Cobleigh  and  all 


Price  Waterhouse  to  invest  $1 00m 
over  five  years  in  Chinese  venture 


Roger  Com 


PRICE  Waterhouse,  the  in- 
ternational accountancy 
firm,  yesterday  stepped  up 
the  western  invasion  of  China 
with  plans  to  invest  $100  mil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years. 

The  money  will  be  poured 
into  new  offices,  and  • the 
recruitment  and  training  of 
locals  to  supplement  the  Price 
Waterhouse  staff  flown  in 
from  its  global  network. 

Dominic  Tarantino,  the 
firm's  chairman,  said  he  aims 
to  have  2,000  staff  in  the 
country  by  the  year  2000.  com- 
pared with  600  people  now. 

A spokeswoman  said:  “It's 
classic  Price  Waterhouse.  We 
have  always  bad  to  go  where 
our  international  clients  want 
to  go." 

The  Chinese  government 
has  been  keen  to  recruit  inter- 
national advisory  firms  since 
opening  the  economy  in  the 
early  1980s.  But  it  is  keen  to 
avoid  foreigners  holding  too 
much  power,  so  the  emphasis 
is  on  joint  ventures  with  Chi- 
nese firms  and  training  of  in- 
digenous accountants. 

The  PW  spokeswoman  said; 
"We  bring  in  good  people 
from  around  the  world  but 


then  we  put  a huge  amount  of 
effort  into  training  Chinese 
nationals.” 

The  firm  opened  its  first 
representative  office  in  Beij- 
ing in  1979  and  now  also  has 
offices  in  the  two  main  devel- 
opment centres  of  Guangzhou 
and  Shenzhen,  as  well  as  a 
joint  venture  in  the  commer- 
cial capital,  Shanghai 

PW  Haims  to  be  the  leading 
international  services  firm  in 
China,  but  the  world’s  other 
leading  accountancy  firms 
have  all  been  carefully  build- 
ing up  positions  since  the 
early  1980s,  ready  for  the  eco- 
nomic explosion. 

Arthur  Andersen's  first 
Chinese  office  was  opened  in 
1982.  in  Hong  Kong-  The  firm 
now  has  more  than  1.000  staff 
in  that  and  two  other  offices, 
and  is  on  the  point  of  opening 
in  a fourth  location. 

Ernst  & Young  opened  in 
Beijing  in  1981  and  now  has 
250  staff.  . . 

Joint  ventures  and  liaisons 
are  crucial  to  success  in 
China.  Yesterday  Price  Wa- 
terhouse announced  it  had 
reached  agreement  with  the 
state-owned  commercial  Bank 
of  China  to  act  as  its  financial 
adviser  for  a wide  range  of 
activities. 


THE  journey  to  Wide- 
combe  Fair  could  hardly 
have  been  shorter  for  Tom 
Cobleigh,  the  pubs  opera- 
tor. The  company  said  yes- 
terday it  had  received  a 
takeover  approach  less 
than  a year  after  it  was 
floated,  u:  rites  Lisa 

Buckingham. 

Analysts  tipped  Green- 
alls,  one  of  the  largest  non- 
brewery-owned pub  groups. 


as  a potential  buyer  for 
Tom  Cobleigh,  which  owns 
58  pubs  and  saw  its  value 
rise  10  per  cent  to 
£94.2  million.  The  compa- 
ny’s bid  value  is  put  at 
about  £120  million.- 
A bid  has  been  expected 
• since  European  Acquisition 
Capital  effectively  put  Tom 
Cobleigh  into  play  in  June 
by  revealing  plans  to  sell 
its  50  per  cent  stake. 


Lisa  Buckingham 


Heineken,  the  world’s 
second  largest  brewery 
group,  yesterday  shock- 
ed investors  by  delivering 
what  the  market  regarded  as 
its  first-ever  profits  warning. 

The  Dutch  company,  which 
ranks  after  America’s  An- 
heuser  Busch  in  sales,  ful- 
filled Friday  the  13th  super- 
stitions by  predicting  that 
profits  growth  would'  proba- 
bly not  match  the  double-digit 
record  of  recent  years. 

The  warning  came  as  the 
Amsterdam-based  group 
revealed  lower-then-expected 
interim  profits  of  297  million 
florints  (£113  million)  — a rise 
of  6 per  cent  but  well  below 
Heineken ’s  recent  rate  of 
profit  growth. 

Shares  fell  by  more  than  13 
per  cent  in  response  even 
though  Heineken  explained 
that  much  of  the  shortfall 
arose  because  it  was  attempt- 
ing to  digest  several  take- 
overs in  addition  to  the  im- 
pact of  almost  universally 
poor  weather  during  early 
summer  on  the  Continent. 

A spokesman  said:  “We 
have  given  a lot  of  signals 
about  this  year’s  results  but 
for  the  last  15  or  16  years  we 
have  produced  double-digit 
increases  so  that's  what 
people  have  come  to  expect” 
He  said  the  group  invested 
about  £305  million  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  — up  from 
£36  million  a year  ago  — on 


acquisitions,  brand  invest- 
ment and  extra  capacity. 

Analysts  had  pencilled  in 
profit  increases  of  between  10 
and  14  per  cent  despite  Heine- 
ken's  refusal  earlier  this  year 
to  forecast  results  because  of 
market  uncertainties.  The 
spokesman  said  it  was  wrong 
“for  a company  like  us  to  look 
at  the  short  term  only  — we 
have  to  think  of  the  middle  to 
longterm." 

Sales  of  Heineken  in  the  UK 
— which  are  managed  by 
Whitbread  — have  held  up 
welL  The  company’s  standard 
lager,  which  is  competing  in  a 
stagnant  sector  of  the  beer 
market,  showed  an  increase 
of  about  5 per  cent  while  the 
premium  Heineken  Export 
has  recorded  sales  growth  of 
23  per  cent 

What  concerns  analysts, 
however,  are  the  signs  that 
other  European  beer  markets 
are  static  and  that  this  is  lead- 
ing. increasingly,  to  price 
competition  particularly  on 
non-premium  brands. 

Although  Heineken  is 
reckoned  to  be  the  most  inter- 
national brewer  — Anheuser 
earns  most  of  its  revenues 
from  the  US  — the  company 
still  relies  on  the  European 
market  for  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  its  income. 

On  a like-for-like  basis, 
stripping  out  recent  acquisi- 
tions in  Italy  and  France, 
sales  volumes  dropped  by  1.2 
per  cent  altbougb  the  value  of 
sales  rose  by  a fifth  to  £2.25 
billion. 


Windows  of  opportunity . . . the  Treasury,  a Grade  H listed  building  now  to  be  redeveloped  by  the  Exchequer  consortium  photograph:  doo  miller 


is  finalised,  but  staff  will  not 
have  to  go  far. 

A site  in  central  London 
has  been  earmarked  and.  if 
Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke  is 
to  be  based  with  his  officials, 
it  must  be  within  the  earshot 
of  Parliament's  division  bell 

Exchequer  will  have  three 
dear  years  to  redevelop  the 
building  before  the  Treasury 
moves  back  in  in  2001.  It  ex- 
pects to  reoccupy  half  of  its 
existing  floor  space. 


Aiex  B rummer 


Everywhere  in  Eu- 
rope. with  the  exception 
of  Britain,  this  autumn's 
political  debate  is  dominated 
by  the  path  to  European  mon- 
etary union.  The  Bundestag 
yesterday  was  debating  the 
most  significant  overhaul  of 
the  German  social  settlement 
since  post-war  reconstruc- 
tion, as  the  Kohl  government 
— the  great  driver  of  the 
single  currency  cause  — 
seeks  to  bring  Hs  budget  in- 
side the  Maastricht  criteria. 

In  France,  the  Chirac  ad- 
ministration is  hammering 
out  a pensions  deal  with 
France  Telecom,  as  part  of  its 
effort  to  squeeze  the  budget 
deficit  within  the  3 per  cent  of 
gross  domestic  product 
criteria. 

Here,  in  Europe's  financial 
centre,  the  discussion  of  mon- 
etary union  is  only  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence.  John 
Major  is  doing  his  best  to 
have  the  Dublin  summit 
(scheduled  for  October  5,  just 
before  the  Tory  conference) 
postponed.  In  its  recently 
issued  “New  opportunities  for 
Britain”,  the  Labour  Party, 
evoking  the  misleading  lan- 
guage of  the  Eurosceptics 
"rejects  the  idea  of  a Euro- 
pean superstate".  As  for  the 
single  currency,  that  must  be 
determined  “by  a hard- 
headed  look  at  its  economic 
practicalities”.  This  is  as  if 
there  had  not  been  enough  op- 
portunities for  such  hard- 
headed  looks  since  Maas- 
tricht. Only  the  TUG  dared 
throw  its  support  behind  the 
euro  at  its  conference  this 
week.  That  maybe  explains 
why  Tony  Blair  is  scuttling  so 
fast  in  the  other  direction. 

The  reality  is,  the  more  that 
main  parties,  with  the  hon- 
ourable exception  of  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats,  pretend  there 
is  nothing  much  to  be  done 
about  monetary  union  at 
present,  the  more  difficult  the 
economic  and  financial  prac- 
ticalities become.  Of  course, 
in  the  background,  practical 
steps  have  to  be  taken.  There 
was  a minor  flurry  10  days 
ago  when  the  BBC  suggested 
that  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  Eddie  George, 
was  in  Frankfurt  at  the  Euro- 
pean Monetary  Insitute.  the 
forerunner  of  the  European 
central  bank,  battling  away 
for  thousands  of  jobs  In  the 
City  of  London. 

THE  reality  is  rather  dif- 
ferent The  Bank,  for  all 
the  additional  authority 
it  has  been  given  for  the  con- 
duct of  domestic  monetary 
policy,  is  still  ultimately  part 
of  the  Treasury.  While  Mr 
George  can  fight  in  Frankfurt 
for  a level  playing  field  in 
monetary  and  payment  sys- 
tems. he  is  inhibited  by  the 
fact  that  the  OK  is  still  a 
“maybe”  as  far  as  monetary 
union  is  concerned  and  is 
widely  perceived  as  an  "out". 

Mr  George  has  a particu- 
larly difficult  path  to  tread. 
As  guardian  of  the  City’s  role 
as  Europe’s  main  financial 
centre  he  has  to  ensure  that 
the  financial  community  here 
is  on  top  of  the  technical 
issues  which  need  to  be  tack- 
led. On  Monday.  Mr  George 
and  bis  main  emissary  in 
Europe.  John  Townend.  will 
present  an  update  on  the 
City’s  efforts  to  be  ready  for  a 
euro  regime.  If,  for  instance, 
the  London  futures  market 
wished  to  maintain  its  domi- ' 


nance  In  foreign  currency  op- 
tions contracts,  it  will  need  to 
tackle  awkward  Issues  about 
the  continuity  of  contracts  on 
the  day  that  the  German 
mark,  the  French  franc  and 
the  old  European  currency 
unit,  the  ecu,  become  the 
euro.  An  issue  which  has  tax 
implications,  too. 

This  is  not  a comfortable 
role  for  Mr  George,  who 
above  all  would  describe  him- 
self as  a euro-pragmatist  He 
and  the  Bank  have  come  to 
recognise  that  the  driving 
force  behind  tbe  euro  is  as 
much  political  as  economic. 
Thus,  in  the  process  of  bend- 
ing convergence  criteria  to 
ensure  that  there  are  enough 
"in”  countries  to  make  EMU 
viable,  other  factors  which 
signal  convergence  such  as 
wide  income  gaps  between 
member  countries  and  differ- 
ential unemployment  rates, 
are  swept  under  the  carpet 

IF  THE  Governor  utters 
such  thoughts,  as  be  has 
one  on  several  occasions, 
be  risks,  in  the  low-quality 
UK  political  debate,  being 
shovelled  into  the  Euro-scep- 
tic camp.  That  may  not  seem 
to  matter,  except  that  there  is 
now  some  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  UK’s  indifference  to 
the  euro  is  starting  to  disad- 
vantage the  UK  in  technical 
discussions. 

If  the  EU  “outs”  were  to  be 
treated  exactly  the  same  as 
those  inside,  there  ought  to  be 
no  fundamental  reason  why 
the  City's  leading  financial 
centre  status  should  be  in 
doubt  Take  foreign  exchange 
transactions;  at  first  blush  it 
might  be  thought  that  collaps- 
ing 13  currencies  into  one,  the 
euro,  would  be  a disaster  for 
London  banks  which  profit 
from  trading  a range  of  com- 
binations of  these  pairs. 

As  a new  study  by  Salomon 
Brothers  in  the  US  points  out, 
these  trades  are  dwarfed  by 
trades  in  dollar /yen  and  dol- 
lar/German mark,  with  dol- 
lar trades  representing  84  per 
cent  erf  volume.  Only  10  per 
cent  of  trades  in  New  York 
and  15  per  cent  in  London  are 
intra-European.  In  that  these 
trades  would  probably  be 
replaced  by  those  among 
“outs"  and  “ins"  in  Europe 
and  that  the  volumes  of  dol- 
lar/euro trades  might  be 
greater  than  that  of  dollar/ 
mark  there  might  be  very  lit- 
tle difference  in  volumes  once 
the  system  settles  down. 

However,  if  the  rules  were 
drawn  so  there  could  not,  for 
instance,  be  any  intra-day 
settlement  of  euros  in  London 
— because  Britain  was  out- 
side the  system  — smarter  in- 
vestment bankers  operating 
out  of  London  might  decide 
there  is  reason  to  move  some 
of  their  money  market  and 
foreign  exchange  dealings  to 
Frankfurt  or  Paris,  even 
though  the  cost  structure 
would  be  far  worse. 

It  is  possible,  cruising 
through  the  technicalities  — 
for  instance,  on  primary  euro 
bond  issuing  authority  — to 
find  several  cases  where  the 
ins”  could  steal  some  com- 
mercial advantage  or.  at 
worst  punish  the  “outs"  for 
their  indifference.  It  may  not 
be  good  economics  or  in  keep- 
ing with  the  new  globalised 
financial  system,  but  it  is  an 
opportunity  for  self-interest 
Anyone  who  does  not  be- 
lieve any  of  this  only  has  to 
look  at  the  preparations  for 
Dublin  in  October.  The  Euro- 
pean Union  is  Into  punish- 
ment The  proposed  punitive 
sanctions  against  “in” 
countries  who  stray  from 
Maastrich  budget  criteria  are 
an  example  of  the  rigidities 
which  left  alone,  the  Germans 
and  French  could  build  in. 
Which  makes  it  all  the  more 
important  that  the  UK  with 
its  liberal  economic  tradi- 
tions, is  part  of  the  process. 


Dow  and  Footsie  conquer  peaks 


EC  calls  ‘in-depth*  inquiry  into 
sale  of  Cadbury  drinks  plants 


Rate  rise  fears 
are  cast  aside. 
Tony  May  and 
Mark  Tran  report 

STOCK  markets  soared 
to  record  levels  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  yes- 
terday after  US  retail  sales 
figures  for  August  appeared 
to  remove  the  threat  of  an  in- 
crease in  interest  rates  there. 

In  London,  the  FTSE  100  in- 
dex soared  35.3  points  to  close 
at  3967.9,  just  below  an  all- 
time  high,  set  in  mid-after- 
noon. of  S970.5. 

This  easily  beat  the  previ- 
ous best  of  3933.6  set  on  Tues- 
day and  prompted  analysts  to 
predict  a surge  through  the 
4000  level  next  week. 

In  New  York,  the  Dow  in- 
dex leapt  80  points  to  5851, 
breaking  through  the  5800 
harrier  for  the  first  time.  This 
eclipsed  the  previous  peak  of 
5778.  reached  in  May. 

Analysts  said  the  day’s 
gams  were  underpinned  by  a 
surge  to  record  levels  on 
Frankfurt  and  supported  by  a 
sharp  rise  in  US  and  Euro- 
pean government  bonds. 


Two  benign  US  inflation 
reports  frielled  the  powerful 
market  rally.  The  August  con- 
sumer price  index  edged  up 
just  0.1  per  cent  while  retail 
sales  rose  by  0.2  per  cent 

Both  came  below  analyst 
predictions,  pushing  up  the 
price  of  the  long  bond  and 
causing  the  yield  to  dip  below 
7 per  cent  for  the  first  time  in 
two  weeks. 

This  triggered  sheer  relief 
that  the  Federal  Reserve. 
America’s  central  bank, 
would  be  unlikely  to  increase 
rates  at  its  September  24 
meeting. 

“A  fortnight  ago,  every°ne 
was  worried  that  interest 
rates  would  go  up  in  excess  of 
a quarter-point,  now  there’s  a 
chance  that  there  will  be  no 
rise  this  time  around  and  the 
FTSE  is  looking  to  go  to  4.000 
points.”  a dealer  said. 

David  Shulman,  chief 
equity  strategist  at  Salomon 
Brothers,  said:  "Goldilocks  is 
back,  the  economy  is  not  too 
hot  or  too  cold.  Looking  at  the 
T-bill  curve  (the  trend  of  US 
government  treasury  bonds), 
the  market  consensus  is  there 
will  be  no  tightening. 

“Stocks  are  going  straight 
up  today.  This  is  the  kind  of 
environment  where  we'll 
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have  a Dow  at  6000  by  the 
election.” 

But  while  investors  were  in 
full  cry,  many  analysts  be- 
lieved that  the  Fed  would  still 
raise  rates  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, in  keeping  with  its  policy 
of  pre-emptive  strikes. 

The  London  market  is  not 
so  much  concerned  at  the  size 
of  any  rate  rise  in  the  US. 
more  that  a rise  would  spell 
the  end  of  a downward  cycle 
in  domestic  interest  rates. 

Strategists  and  dealers 
agreed  that  in  London  the 


4.000-point  barrier  would  fell 
early  next  week,  although 
there  were  warnings  that 
levels  significantly  above  that 
range  would  be  hard  to  main- 
tain. 

Philip  Isherwood,  UK  strat- 
egist at  Kleinwort  Benson, 
said  US  monetary  policy  was 
little  obstacle  to  further  gains 
in  the  FTSE,  especially  if  the 
Fed  packaged  a rate  rise  as 
pre-emptive.  “UK  corporate 
results  have  been  OK  on  the 
whole,  sterling  is  behaving 
and  if  people  really  believe 
that  a 25  basis  point  rate  rise 
has  been  disra unted,  then 
there  is  nothing  coming  next 
week  which  could  really  up- 
set the  market,”  he  said. 

He  cautioned  that  the  lack- 
lustre performance  of  UK  gov- 
ernment bonds,  hit  by  wor- 
ries that  Chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke  might  indulge  in  a pre- 
election rate  cut,  could  put  a 
brake  on  the  market 

Richard  Jeffrey,  strategist 
at  Charterhouse  Tilney, 
agreed  that  tbe  stock  market 
should  see  4,000  points  next 
week.  “The  tone  of  company 
statements,  particularly  from 
the  manufacturing  sector,  has 
been  good,  and  that’s  what 
we’II  be  listening  for  next 
week." 


Jonathan  Confino 


I HE  European  Commis- 

I sion  last  night  launched 
an  “in-depth”  inquiry  into 
Cadbury  Schweppes’  recent 
£700  million  sale  of  its  Brit- 
ish soft  drinks  plants  to  an 
associate  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Company. 

The  Commission  said  the 
investigation  was  being 
carried  out  under  EU 
merger  rules  designed  to 
avoid  large-scale  monopo- 
lies which  distort  markets. 

The  inquiry  would  focus 
on  the  impact  of  the  plan  on 
soft  drinks  competition  in 
Britain,  although  Brussels 
added  that  the  decision  to 
investigate  did  not  preju- 
dice the  final  outcome  of 
the  case.  It  is  obliged  to 
complete  its  inquiries 
within  four  months. 

While  the  commission 
has  only  blocked  five  merg- 


ers to  date,  in  some  cases  it 
has  Insisted  on  radical 
amendments  to  original 
plans. 

. Coca-Cola  controls 

32.6  per  cent  of  the  British 
soft  drinks  market,  of 
which  Coke  itself  has 

18.6  per  cent,  according  to 
Deverage  Digest,  the  US 
trade  publication. 

Cadbury  had  run  the  bot- 
tling plants  as  part  of  a 
joint  venture  with  Coca- 
Cola.  But  the  two  firms  an- 
nounced in  June  that  the 
business  was  being  sold  to 
Coca-Cola  Enterprises, 
which  is  44  per  cent-ownecT 
by  the  American  drinks 
group.  Coca-Cola  earned  an 
initial  £520  million  from  its 
49  per  cent  stake. 

The  joint  venture  owned 
five  plants  which  bottle, 
can  and  distribute  Cadbury 
and  Coca-Cola  prodnets, 
together  with  other  drinks 
throughout  the  UK* 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.89  France  7.7725 

Austria  18.06  Germany  2.2830 

Belgium  46.94  Greece  366.50 

Canada  2.0815  Hong  Kong  11.71 

Cyprus  0.7015  India  55.60 

Denmark  8.5350  Ireland  0.9375 

Finland  7.04  Israel  4.92 


Italy  2,331  Singapore  2.14 

Malta  0.5445  South  Africa  6.81 

Netherlands  2.5630  Spain  192.85 
New  Zealand  2.1730  Sweden  1024 
Norway  9.8275  Swiueriand  1X590 
Portugal  234.75  Turkey  133.147 
Saudi  Arabia  S.B0  USA  1.5190 
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When  bonuses  are  haven-sent 


Everyone  is 
avoiding  tax, 
not  Just  at 
Morgan 
Grenfell, 
Paul  Murphy 
writes. 
Below, 

Ian  Traynor 
in  Bonn 
reports  on 
Germany’s 
national 
sport 


PHOTOMONTAGE: 
LJZ  COULD  WELL 
and  STEVE  VI LLERS 


PICTURE  the 
scene:  your  first 
day  at  the  office  of 
your  new  City  em- 
ployers. You  are 
introduced  to 
your  new  colleagues  — in- 
stantly forgetting  half  their 
names  — and  to  the  coffee  ma- 
chine, and  shown  your  desk. 

Then  there  is  the  security 
pass  to  sort  out,  followed  by  a 
trip  to  the  personnel  depart- 
ment There  you  get  a pep 
talk  on  the  firms'  approach  to 
the  problem  of  sexual  harass- 
ment, there  are  pension  forms 
to  fill  In  — and,  oh,  here  are 
the  details  for  your  new  off- 
shore bank  account 
“We  prefer  Jersey.  It’s  effi- 
cient and  discreet  But  don't 
misuse  the  thing,  old  boy." 

Fantastic?  Well,  suspend 
your  disbelief,  for  this  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  happens  if 
you  take  up  a senior  position 
at  that  venerable  City  institu- 
tion, Deutsche  Morgan 
Grenfell, 

Investigators  probing  poss- 
ible irregularities  in  dealings 
by  the  investment  bank's  sus- 
pended fund  manager.  Peter 
Young,  were  combing 
through  a personal  Jersey- 
based  bank  account  held  by 
Mr  Young,  when  it  turned  out 
that  It  had  been  opened  on  the 
fund  manager’s  behalf  by 
Morgan  Grenfell  itself. 

Mr  Young’s  employer  paid 
part  of  his  annual  bonus  — 
guesses  at  which  start  at 
£300,000  — into  this  account 
in  the  form  of  shares  in  Mor- 
gan's parent,  Germany's 
Deutsche  Bank. 

The  account  exists  for  "tax  1 


and  custodial”  reasons  — a 
phrase  which  produced  blank 
looks  in  the  Square  Mile.  And 
Jersey  accounts  seem  to  be  all 
the  rage  at  Morgan.  A spokes- 
man “couldn't  say”  bow 
many  erf  the  hank's  3,000  em- 
ployees in  London  have  such 
arrangements.  But  he  pointed 
out  that  file  practice  is  “com- 
monplace” among  foreign- 
owned  City  Institutions. 

If  it  is  — and  there  is  plenty 
of  circumstantial  evidence  to 
back  up  the  claim  — then  the 
number  of  offshore  accounts 
held  by  corporate  financiers, 
fund  managers  and  traders 
must  run  to  tens  of 

thnnganris- 

Morgan  declines  to  go  into 
detail,  but  tax  experts  reckon 
the  bank  is  simply  running 
one  of  the  numerous  schemes 
for  minimising  employers' 
National  Insurance  contribu- 
tions, levied  at  10.2  per  cent 

Any  bonuses  paid  in  the 
form  of  shares  escape  NI  con- 
tributions, although  income 
tax  and  any  capital  gains  tax 
are  still  due,  of  course. 

Bear  in  mind  that  City  fi- 
nance houses  have  paid  out 
bonuses  in  excess  of  £1  billion 
over  the  past  year,  and  the 
possible  size  of  the  hole  in  the 
Government’s  income  starts 
to  become  apparent 

The  City  has  always  been  at 
the  cutting  edge  of  tax  avoid- 
ance, often  providing  a truly 
creative  touch. 

One  senior  corporate  finan- 
cier remembers  the  day  25 
years  ago  that  he  joined  Lon- 
don’s most  powerful  invest- 
ment house,  SG  Warburg, 
since  taken  over  by  Swiss 
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Bank.  'T  was  allocated  shares 
in  a separate  company.  Just 
take  the  stock,  and  shut  up.  I 
was  told. 

“It  turned  out  the  boys 
were  running  a vehicle  which 
would  participate  in  all  the 
handy  new  issues  and  cash 
raisings  going  through  the 
office.  If  a new  flotation 
looked  good,  they’d  bung  a 
few  in  the  pot. 

“Sadly,  it  turned  out  that  a 
similar  scheme  was  being  run 
at  another  bank.  This  at- 
tracted press  comment  and 
the  decision  was  quickly 
made  to  close  our  scheme 
down.  The  company  was  liq- 
uidated and  everyone  got 


paid.  There  were  some  very 
big  cheques,  depending  on 
how  long  you  had  been  in.” 

Such  outrages  are  few  and 
far  between,  nowadays  — and 
they  certainly  do  not  exist  at 
what  is  now  called  SBC  War- 
burg. But  along  the  way. 
there  have  been  many  head- 
line-grabbing  wholly-legal 
wheezes  — mostly  concen- 
trated on  avoiding  National 
Insurance.  Gold  bar  and  unit 
trust  schemes  were  famous 
before  the  Treasury  stepped 
in  four  years  ago  and  said  any 
"tradeable  asset"  constituted 
payment  in  kind. 

Loopholes  were  quickly 
identified.  Payments  in  dia- 


monds, fine  wines  and  orien- 
tal carpets  were  the  most 
common,  but  the  scams  also 
spread  to  “exotic"  commod- 
ities such  as  arsenic  and  plat- 
inum sponge,  a powder  used 
in  motor  exhausts. 

The  Inland  Revenue  and 
the  Department  of  Social  Se- 
curity- have  been  waging  a 
war  of  attrition  against  such 
schemes  — apparently,  in 
vain.  According  to  Michael 
Davey,  chairman  of  tax  con- 
sultants Croxtons,  which 
originated  many  of  the  most 
famous  schemes,  the  most 
modern  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject means  that  all  those  eas- 
ily-tradeable  assets  such  as 


The  taxman  cometh 


for  quaking  bankers 


IN  A Koblenz  court  in 
February.  Peter  Gel- 
hardt,  a 55-year-old  busi- 
nessman, was  sentenced 
to  three  years  nine  months 
and  fined  DM1.3  million 
(£565,000)  for  tax  fraud  to 
the  tune  of  DM6.3  million 
over  three  years. 

He  got  off  lightly,  the 
judge  said,  because  be  blew 
the  whistle  on  how  the  big 
German  banks  systemati- 
cally aid  clients'  tax  eva- 
sion. mainly  by  organising 
transfers  to  Luxembourg. 
In  Gelhardt’s  case,  it  was 
Dresdner.  the  country’s 
second-biggest  commercial 
bank.  He  had  deposited 
DM18  million  with 
Dresdner  in  a numbered  ac- 
count in  Luxembourg  to 
avoid  the  Germany’s  30  per 
cent  tax  on  savings  account 
interest. 

Tax  avoidance  is  a well- 
established  national  sport 
here  and.  say  tax  officials 
and  investigators,  this  is 
because  of  the  big  banks' 
connivance.  In  the  same 
month,  dozens  of  tax  inves- 
tigators raided  the 
Dresdner’s  headquarters  In 
Frankfurt  A few  days  later 
200  investigators  turned  up 
at  branches  of  Commerz- 
bank in  Frankfurt  and 
three  other  towns.  A few 
months  earlier,  100  raided 
Dresdner  branches  in  Ber- 
lin. Last  week,  600  sleuths 
entered  the  premises  of 
West-LB  in  Dusseldorf. 

When  finance  minister 
Theo  Waigel  introduced  the 
30  per  cent  tax  In  early 
1992.  it  is  estimated  that 
DM300  billion  in  savings 
and  investments  left  the 
country,  most  heading  for 
Luxembourg,  home  to  70 
German  banks. 

The  bankers  are  raging. 
Hilmar  Kopper,  the  power- 
ful head  of  Deutsche  Rank. 
likened  the  crackdown  to 
police  tactics  against  the 
left-wing  terrorist  Red 
Army  Faction.  Karl-Heinz 
WesseL  chairman  of  the 
bankers'  federation, 
charged  that  the  investiga- 
tors were  operating  outside 
the  law. 

But  in  North  Rbine-West- 
phalia,  the  biggest  of  Ger- 
many’s 16  states,  the  au- 


Out  of  balance:  Hilmar  Kopper  photograph:  graham  turner 


thorities  have  engaged  an- 
other 50  investigators  to 
help  their  inquiries  into 
four  banks  alleged  to  be  in- 
volved in  up  to  11,000  tax- 
dodging  cases. 

The  German  taxation 
staff  trade  union  says 
DM2  billion  have  bypassed 
the  taxman  with  the  banks' 
connivance  in  the  past 
three  years  hi  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia  alone.  Nation- 
ally the  figure  is  put  at 
DML2  billion. 

According  to  Der  Spiegel 
magazine.  a taxable 
DMl  billion  is  in  Dresdner 
accounts  in  Luxembourg. 
Hans-Juergen  Kallmeyer, 
head  of  the  tax  union  in 
North  Rhine-Westphalia. 
says  anyone  wanting  to  de- 
posit DM200.000  with  a 
German  bank  is  advised  to 
transfer  the  money  to  a 
numbered  account  with  the 
parent  bank’s  Luxembourg 


subsidiary.  The  authorities 
are  being  helped  by  dis- 
gruntled employees  spilling 
the  beans  on  the  in-house 
practices  and  by  confes- 
sions from  frightened  ordi- 
nary account-holders  who 
tell  investigators  about  the 
services  offered  by  the 
banks. 

But  the  tax-dodging  now 
seems  endemic,  symbolised 
by  a couple  of  high-profile 
scandals. 

Last  week,  Peter  Graf, 
father  of  the  tennis  cham- 
pion. Steffi,  went  on  trial 
on  11  counts  of  defrauding 
the  German  taxman  of 
£8.5  million. 

Just  before  that.  Margar- 
ethe  Schreinemakers.  the 
Esther  Rantzen  of  German 
television,  broadcast  live  to 
defend  her  fiscal  propriety 
against  allegations  of  swin- 
dling millions  and  to  attack 
Mr  Waigel. 


precious  metals  can  be  used 
once  more. 

The  ruse  makes  use  of 
restrictive  covenants  in  an 
employee's  contract  If.  say. 
he  or  she  agrees  to  the  com- 
mon condition  that  on  leaving 
a firm's  employment  they  can 
not  immediately  set  up  in 
competition,  the  employee 
can  be  paid  for  this  restric- 
tion. So  long  as  the  payment 
is  not  in  cash,  no  National  In- 
surance is  due.  Mr  Davey  is 
setting  up  such  a scheme 
which  uses  payments  in 
short-term  gilts  — as  near  to 
cash  as  you  can  get. 

Mr  Davey's  clients  tend  to 
be  small  business  people 
wanting  to  withdraw  some 
cash  from  their  firms.  “If  I 
took  my  schemes  to  the  big 
boys  in  the  City,  I would  get 
blown  out  of  the  water.  They 
have  their  own  ways  of  doing 
things,"  he  says. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  big 
City  firms  do  not  discuss 
their  particular  approaches. 
But  at  least  one  big  American 
firm  is  known  to  have  set  up  a 
subsidiary  company,  into 
which  bonus  payments  are 
pooled.  Staff  simply  receive 
dividends  from  this  subsid- 
iary, avoiding  NL 

Across  the  City  as  a whole, 
a larger  and  larger  portion  of 
any  given  bonus  is  being  paid 
in  the  form  of  a parent  compa- 
ny’s shares.  The  benefit  is 
two-fold:  the  employer  saves 
on  NI  contributions,  and  uses 
rules  over  the  timing  of  share 
sales  to  lock  in  employees 
longer-term. 

Merrill  Lynch,  the  Ameri- 
can institution  which  bought 


London's  biggest  market 
making  firm  Smith  New 
Court  last  year,  has  made  a 
particular  virtue  of  the  ap- 
proach — with  the  percentage 
of  a bonus  paid  in  stock,  ris- 
ing sharply  as  the  size  erf  an 
employee’s  bonus  rises. 

Many  City  firms  hire  their 
staff  from  all  around  the 
world,  and  there  may  be  very 
good  reasons  why  an  execu- 
tive who  is  ‘ ’non-domictied" 
in  the  UK  uses  a tax  haven  for 
his  or  her  affairs. 

It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  banks  might  simply  be 
pooling  bonus  payments  off- 
shore before  distribution  to 
staff  in  London  in  order  to 
ease  the  administrative  strain 
at  the  parent  bank  in 
Frankfurt 

DEUTSCHE’S  big 
German  rival, 
Dresdner.  which 
owns  London  in- 
vestment bank 
Klein  wort  Ben- 
son, is  known  to  take  this  off- 
shore “pooling"  approach. 
But  bonuses  are  not  trans- 
ferred to  offshore  accounts 
held  by  individual  executives 
— as  appears  to  be  the  case  at 
Morgan. 

The  mere  mention  of  the 
words  "offshore”  and  “tax 
avoidance”  has  steam  coming 
out  of  the  Labour  Party's 
ears,  of  course.  Gordon 
Brown,  the  shadow  chancel- , 
lor.  fell  out  with  the  top  ac- 
countancy firms  earlier  this  : 
year,  accusing  them  of  “ped*  i 
riling  lies*'  when  advising  cli- 
ents on  how  to  avoid  a poten- 
tial increase  in  tax  rates 


ahead  of  a new  government 
He  even  got  one  firm,  KPMG, 
to  cancel  a series  of  seminars 
on  the  subject 

Yesterday.  Alastair  Dar- 
ling. shadow  chief  treasury 
secretary,  was  promising  all 
sorts  of  action.  “Most  ordi- 
nary people  paying  more  tax 
than  ever  before  would  love 
to  be  able  to  open  a bank  ac- 
count in  an  offshore  tax 
haven.  We  are  considering 
giving  the  Inland  Revenue 
statutory  powers  to  look  be- 
hind the  structures  which 
have  been  created,  to  look  at 
the  legal  form  of  these  entities 
to  see  whether  they  have  been 
simply  designed  to  avoid  tax 
rather  than  for  legitimate 
business  reasons,"  he  said. 

He  acknowledged  that  there 
are  many  occasions  when  the 
use  of  offshore  accounts  is  ac- 
ceptable and  legitimate,  but 
added:  “Institutional  tax 
avoidance  is  a major  problem, 
and  not  just  for  tills  country. 
If  Institutions  continue  to  act 
in  this  way,  international 
pressure  will  have  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  offshore 
centres  to  stop  the  abuse." 

According  to  Mr  Davey  at 
Croxtons,  this  threat  is  being 
taken  seriously.  He  reports 
some  clients  deconstructing 
offshore  trusts,  bringing 
money  back  into  Britain  and 
taking  the  tax  hit  now  — be- 
cause they  are  worried  that  if 
they  are  forced  to  do  so  in 
future,  the  flwai  bill  will  be 
much  higher.  Perhaps  the 
Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
can  look  forward  to  a preelec- 
tion boost  to  the  Govern- 
ment's revenues. 
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Solution  No.  8230 

Across 

1 Cock  (7) 

8 Wearing  away  (of  soil  etc)  (7) 
8 Forceful  and  vigorous  (7) 

1 0 Character  in  Harriet  (7) 

11  Fat  (5) 

13Type  of  theatre  (9) 

15  Call  for  arrest  of  criminal 
(4.5) 

18  Dough  or  adhesive  (5) 

21  Thin  rain  (7) 

22  Mountain  goat  (7) 

23  Baltic  country  (7) 

24  Saddle-horse  (7) 

Down 

1 Wireless  (5) 

2 Little  weight  (5) 

3 Area  between  tropic  and 
polar  circle  (9.4) 


4 Get  back  (6) 

5 Inner  layer  of  oyster  shell 
(6-2-5) 

6 Island  and  bridge  in  Venice 
(6) 

7 Incautious  (6) 

12,14  Red  vegetable  (8) 

15  Without  warning  (6) 

16  Type  of  drug  (6) 


17  Frozen  covering  of  land 
area  (3-3) 

19  Track  of  an  animal  (5) 

20  Try  — to  write!  (5) 
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I was  ^ 

wrong 

Cold  war  ^ Sf|g 
warrior  repents  M it 


Who’s  that 
woman? 

On  the  trail 
of  Primavera 


An  IRA  gunman  takes  aim  at  a British 
soldier.  Gerry  Adams  imagines  what  it 
is  like  to  be . . . 

Shooting 

the  enemy 


For  years  his  voice  was 
banned  from  British  television 
and  racfio.  But  now  Gerry 
Adams  has  been  ttted  in  the 
United  States  and  has 
achieved  a kind  of  political 
respectability.  He  is  shortly  to 
publish  his  autobiography 

Before  the  Dawn,  as  if  he  was 
a perfectly  ordinary  politician. 
But  how  will  the  President  of 
Sinn  Ffin  defend  the  IRA 
Usings  in  which  he  claims  not 
to  have  played  a part?  Here 
we  print  the  strange  passage 
from  Before  the  Dawn  where 
Adams,  however  briefly, 
confronts  the  morality  of 
shooting  British  soldiers.  He 
does  It  through  a short  story 
that  Imagines  an  IRA  gunman 
UUng  a British  officer:  “It 
might  or  might  not  be  right  to 
UH,  but  sometimes  it  is 
necessary."' In  the  second 

extract  [far  right),  Adams  is  no 
longer  Imagining;  he 
describes  negotiating  with 
Willie  Wh'itelaw,  then 
secretary  of  state  for 
Northern  Ireland,  in  secret 
talks  In  London 


SEAN,  uncomfortable 

with  squatting  for  so 
long  in  one  position, 
eased  himself  carefully 
up  on  one  knee  and 
slowly  rubbed  his  cramped  limbs. 

Below  him,  back  gardens  were 
criss-crossed  by  fluttering,  flap- 
ping. shirt  and  nappy-laden 
clothes-lines  stretched  between 
back-to-back  houses.  Sean,  above 
the  clothes-lines,  hedges,  coal- 
holes and  back  doors,  had  a clear, 
wide-angled  view  of  the  street 
He  could  see  10,  no,  12  houses  on 
one  side  and  14  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  He  could  easily  see  the 
windows  of  number  36,  where  the 
blind  was  drawn  on  the  front  bed- 
room window  He  reminded  him- 
self to  check  that  blind  every  few 
seconds.  No  use  getting  lackadaisi- 
cal 

The  kids  in  number  40  were  late 
I going  to  school;  they  must  have 
slept  in.  He  watched  three  young- 
sters dashing  out  of  sight  along 
the  street  When,  he  mused,  they 
got  to  the  lamp  post  they  would  be 
140  yards  from  where  he  was 
perched-  His  eyes  searched  and 
found  the  white  rag  tied,  waist 
high,  to  the  lamp  post,. then  swung 
back  to  check  the  blind  on  number 
36  It  was  still  drawn.  Other  win- 
hack  blankly  at  him. 


Number  36  seemed  different. 
The  drawn  blind,  like  a dropped 
eyelid  in  the  face  of  the  house,  was 
I almost  winking  at  him  — one  of 
those  conspiratorial  winks  that 
seem  to  go  on  for  a long  time. 

All  these  homes  could  do  with  a 
new  coat  of  paint,  he  decided. 
Especially  that  one.  the  red  one 
with  the  cracked  window.  The 
sound  of  a motor-car  brought  him 
back  to  the  street  and  to  number 
36.  The  blind  was  up  The  window 
with  its  bright  curtains  glared 
glassily  back  at  him. 

Forgetting  the  cramp  in  his  legs, 
he  checked  the  piece  of  wood 
which  held  open  the  slate,  forming 
the  slot  through  which  he  peered. 
Hurrying  now;  be  eased  a round 
into  the  breech  of  the  heavy  rifle 
which  straddled  his  legs.  He  raised 
it  up  so  that  the  muzzle  nosed 
through  his  slated  peep-hole. 

He  squinted  along  the  sight, 
zeroing  in  on  the  white  rag  which 
bandaged  the  lamp  post  and 
thumbed  off  the  safety  catch.  One  i 
hundred  and  forty  yards,  give  or 
take  a few  feet  He  had  checked  it 
himself,  scrambling  over  hedges 
and  wire  fences  to  pace  out  the  dis- 
tance. Beneath  him,  in  the  innards 
of  the  house,  a door  bell  rang. 
Seconds  later,  a head  appeared  at 
the  open  trapdoor.  ' 


"It’s  dark  in  here,”  a voice  com- 
plained- “Where  are  you,  Sean?” 
Sean  didn't  turn  round.  The  tran- 
sition from  daylight  to  the  gloom 
of  the  attic  would  have  upset  his 
vision.  Tm  here."  he  muttered. 

"The  car's  below,”  said  the 
voice,  relieved  at  seeing  Sean's 
dim  shape  wedged  below  the  roof 
tiles  against  a heavy  joist 

“OK,"  Sean  replied,  “I  won't  be 
long."  "1*11  wait  below,"  said  the 
voice,  but  Sean’s  attention,  now 
that  the  car  had  arrived  and  his 
run-back  was  dear,  was  riveted  to 
the  street  before  him.  His  heart 
pounded  heavily  against  his  ribs. 
The  cramp  in  his  legs  had 
returned,  and  as  he  strove  to  exor- 
cise these  distractions  a quiet  still- 
ness seemed  to  settle  on  the 
deserted  street 

It  was  a feeling  he  would  never 
get  used  to.  The  gardens,  even  the 
streets  themselves,  seemed  to  be 
holding  their  breath.  Every  time 
he  got  the  same  feeling.  How  many 
times  was  this? 

He  smiled  grimly  to  himself. 
Concentrate.  Don’t  let  your  atten- 
tion wander.  That’s  the  way  to  get 
yourself  killed.  Maybe  that  would 
be  better  than  killing.  He  was  sur- 
prised at  the  suddenness  of  the 
thought 

He  squinted  again  along  the 
length  of  the  rifle  as  he  considered 
this  question  and  his  response  to 
it  It  was  a question  which  had 
come  into  his  head  off  and  on  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months.  Not  about 
getting  killed.  He  wasn't  into  get- 
ting killed.  No  way:  If  it  happened 
it  wouldn’t  be  by  choice.  He  sur- 
veyed the  scene  before  and  below’ 
him.  Nothing  had  changed.  Was  it 
right  to  kill?  No.  he  told  himself,  it 
wasn't  right  to  kilL  But  there  was 
no  choice. 

Of  course  there  was  a choice 
No  one  forced  him  to  do  what  he 
was  doing.  He  could  leave  now: 
Leave?  What  good  will  it  do,  stay- 
ing there?  No  one  would  know  and 
no  one  could  complain.  He’d  hove 
done  his  best 

He  swung  his  attention  back  to 
the  task  before  him.  It  might  or 
might  not  be  right  to  kill,  but 
sometimes  it  was  necessary  He 
considered  that  proposition.  The 
people  he  was  trying  to  kill  were 
better  armed,  better  equipped,  bet- 
ter trained  than  he  was.  There 
were  also  more  of  them. 

And  they  would  have  no  com- 
punction about  killing  him.  He  set- 
tled himself  back,  pushing  the 
doubts  and  imponderables  out  of 


his  consciousness.  They  should 
not  be  here,  he  reminded  himself 
It  was  his  country,  not  theirs.  They 
didn't  belong.  They  were  the 
enemy  They  gave  him  no  choice 
except  to  fight  And  in  fighting  it 
was  necessary  to  kill 

He  crouched  now,  blocking  out 
thoughts  of  everything  but  what 
he  was  to  do.  Though  he  knew 
these  other  thoughts  would 
return.  Maybe  it  was  good  that 
they  did.  He  could  smell.  or 
thought  be  could  almost  smell,  the 
tension.  They  would  certainly  be 
able  to  sense  his  own  fear. 

There  would  be  scores  of 
British  soldiers.  He  tried  not  to 
think  of  that  He  was  well  covered. 
Better  not  to  worn'  It  was  too  late 
now  anyway  It  would  not  be  long. 

Then  into  view  came  the  first  of 
a patrol  of  green-uniformed  sol- 
diers. They  moved  cautiously  for- 
ward on  both  sides  of  the  street, 
covering  one  another,  snuggling 
into  their  flak  jackets  and  arching 
their  rifles  to  point  at  the  grey 
jerry  built  houses  which  mutely 
and  sullenly  surrounded  them. 
The  leading  soldier  was  walking 
by  number  36.  Sean  studied  him 
with  a vague  disinterest 
and  waited.  A second  soldier 
appeared,  an  officer  Sean  gently 
nuzzled  the  rifle-butt  against  his 
cheek.  The  officer  edged  his  way 
forward  and  then  stopped,  outside 
number  36. 

“Move  on,”  hissed  Sean,  “move 
on.”  A half-panic  started  to  flutter 
in  his  stomach.  He  breathed  in  as 
the  officer  reached  the  lamp  post, 
and  held  his  breath  as  his  Finger 
tightened  on  the  trigger.  First 
pressure. 

He  let  his  breath  out  almost  in  a 
sigh  and  whispered  “Second  pres- 
sure". The  heavy  flat  thud  of  the 
rifle  exploded  his  words,  .^ending 
a black  and  white  cat  scampering 
from  the  garden  and  starlings 
from  the  dustbin. 

Sean  prised  the  piece  of  wood 
from  between  the  slates,  and 
dosed  his  eyes  as  the  lowered  slate 
shut  out  the  daylight  and  returned 
the  attic  to  its  usual  gloominess. 
He  scrambled  from  his  perch.  The 
car  whisked  him  away 

The  houses  remained  silent  and 
undisturbed.  Against  the  solitary 
lamp  post  the  white  rag  cushioned 
the  pale  staring  face  of  the  officer. 
His  patrol,  scattered  Into  gardens, 
lay  hugging  the  ground.  The 
British  officer's  expression,  star- 
ing unseeing  ai  the  dear  Irish  sky, 
was  curious,  surprised. 


In  1 972  the  British  held  secret 
negotiations  with  the  Republicans 

Meeting 
the  enemy 


tSSi  jHS  ‘*3fHEN  they  shouted 
fH  rfga  £1?  for  me  to  go.  I 
thought  it  was 
nSlff  WJw  someone  winding 
S3e  tSEs  me  up.  I didn't  want 
to  go,  and  I didn't  want  to  leave  my 
comrades.  Reluctantly  and  gin- 
gerly I stepped  out  of  LongKesh. 

Dolours  and  Marion  Price,  two 
young  republicans,  were  waiting 
for  me.  They  drove  me  down  to 
Anderson stown  where  I met  with 
Francie  McGuigan  and  learned 
the  reason  for  my  release:  talks 
were  scheduled  to  take  place  with 
the  British  and  I was  to  take  part 
in  them. 

On  June  20  in  a large  country 
house  outside  the  city,  D&ithi  O 
Conaill  and  I had  a meeting  with 
two  senior  British  officials,  Philip 
Woodfield  and  Frank  Steele. 

A number  of  things  had 
happened  Just  before,  which  were 
confirmed  at  that  meeting.  The 
prisoners  in  Belfast  prison,  a 
major  concern  for  republicans 
outside,  were  to  be  given  political 
status  or  as  the  British  termed  it, 
“special  category  status",  as  part 
of  the  effort  to  create  a climate  for 
talks  between  republicans  and  the 
British  government. 

Daithi  and  I arranged  what 
transpired  to  be  acceptable  condi- 
tions for  both  the  British  and  the 
IRA  leaderships.  Our  position  was 
that  a meeting  between  a republi- 
can delegation  and  the  British 
would  take  place  a certain  number  1 
of  days  after  the  ERA  had  ceased 
operations. 

On  June  22  the  IRA  announced 
its  ceasefire,  effective  from  mid- 
night June  26.  Ibiks  would  go 
ahead  in  London  on  July  7. 

During  the  intervening  days  I 
and  other  Sinn  Fein  activists  ' 


worked  to  generate  a political 
presence  in  Belfast.  Now  that  we 
were  no  longer  compelled  to  be 
covert,  we  wanted  to  move  quickly 
to  set  up  an  office  and  engage  in 
open  political  work.  Just  as  the 
truce  came  into  effect  the  loyal- 
ists stepped  up  their  assassination 
campaign,  giving  deadly  expres- 
sion to  the  verbal  incitements  of 
Craig  and  Paisley  who  bad  both 
warned  that  unionists  would  have 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  “to  execute  vengeance"  and 
“take  action  against  the  republi- 
can  community" 

It  had  been  agreed  that  during 
the  truce  the  ERA  would  carry 
weapons,  but  they  wouldn't  go  out- 
side their  own  areas,  and  the 
British  army  wouldn’t  go  into 
those  same  areas.  Some  of  the 
local  units  got  a Land  Rover, 
painted  IRA  on  the  side  and  began 
to  patrol  West  Belfast. 

WHEN  it  came  to  the  talks  in 
London,  I consciously  dressed 
down  for  the  occasion.  I couldn't 
have  dressed  up  anyway  but  there 
was  a hole  in  my  pullover,  and  I 
was  aware  of  it  In  my  juvenile 
arrogance  and  ignorance,  I 
thought  that  was  appropriate. 

We  were  taken  by  bus,  accompa- 
nied by  British  officials  and  plain- 
clothes men,  one  at  least  of  whom 
was  armed,  as  was  Sean  Mac 
Stiofain  and  another  of  our  group. 
On  the  way  [to  the  airport]  we 
were  held  up  by  a herd  of  cattle, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  rather  wryly 
that  the  best  laid  plans  of  govern- 
ment spooks  could  founder  in  the 
face  of  a herd  of  cattle  and  a 
farmer  who  wasn't  going  to  be 
hurried  by  anybody 

We  landed  at  Benson  page  "14 1 
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Us  on  us 

The  British  view 

What’s  the  story  about 
£3  the  bust-up  between 
Liam  and  Noel  Gallagher? 
Will  they  break  up? 
Definitely  maybe!  The  titles 
of  their  two  albums  turn 
out  to  be  appropriate  in  g§ 
the  present  crisis.  ? 

Manchester  Evening  News 

& What  is  it  that  brings 
£ out  the  cringe- factor 
among  we  heterosexuals 
when  learning  of  the 
adoption,  or  surrogacy;  of 
a child  by  homosexual  par- 
ents? The  most  recent  case 
concerns  two  Edinburgh- 
based  men.  Baby  X might 
have  a wonderful  life 
ahead,  wanting  for  noth- 


ing, not  even  loving  par- 
ents. Yet  the  cringe-factor 
remains!  Whatever  hap- 
pened to  the  love,  passion 
and  romance  of  concep- 
tion? Is  it  replaced  by  test_ 
tubes,  syringes  and.  3 
fat  wallets 

The  Evening  News.  Glasgow 

v*  “Nitty  Nora"  has  been 
SI  replaced  in  Preston 
schools  as  part  of  radical 
changes  designed  to 
Improve  health  care.  Ann 
Atkin,  a school  nurse  man- 
ager, said  today's  school 
nurses  are  more  likely  to 
be  talking  to  children 
about  sexual  health  than 
performing  traditional  |3 
head  lice  inspections.  5 
The  Preston  Citizen 


Them  on  them 


The  global  view 


p Listen  to  the  radio,  talk 
£ to  people  on  streets, 
and  you'll  find  the  random 
murder  of  the  tourist  last 
Saturday  morning  has 
touched  a deep  chord  of 
dismay.  Bondi  was  always 
a place  of  son  and  sea, 
touched  by  seediness,  for 
generations  a summer  life- 
line for  Sydneysiders.  ® 
Now  it  appears  sullied.  & 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  on  the 
murder  of  Brian  Hag  land 

git's  disgraceful  and 
obnoxious  to  reduce 
women,  or  even  men  for 
that  matter,  to  mere  physi- 
cal entitles  measuring  and 
sizing  them  at  the  fag  end 
of  the  twentieth  century. 
We  will  organise  massive 


public  protests  all  over  the 
state  which  will  be  strong 
enough  to  stop  the 
event.  s ' 

Petition  tiled  in  protest  at  the  Miss 
World  competition  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  New  Delhi 

SThis  time  the  munici- 
pality has  gone  too  far. 
It  has  taken  photographs 
of  people  In  positions  that 
do  not  permit  picture- tak- 
ing. It  is  an  affront  to  indi- 
vidual dignity,  and  an 
exposure  of  matters  that 
should  never  be  publicly 
disclosed.  Besides,  it 
approaches  the  vileness 
and  cheapness  of  spying, 
an  activity  sanctioned  J; 
by  no  divine  principle.  •=■• 
Israel's  Jerusalem  Times  on  the 
Installation  of  surveillance 
cameras  in  public  lavatories 


XENOPHOBIA  is  never 
quite  absolute.  The  anti- 
French  sentiment  lurking 
Inside  many  British  people 
is  usually  held  in  check  by 
our  simultaneous 
Francophil ia.  We  may  boy- 
cott French  apples  because 
of  nuclear  tests,  but  feu-  of 
us  will  say  noon  principle  to 
a fine  French  meal,  or  refuse 
the  free  offer  of  a house  in 
Provence  for  a fortnight 
With  the  Swiss,  it  is  differ- 
ent Helveti-phobia,  a fear  of 


the  Swiss,  differs  from  other 
such  conditions  in  that  it  is 
perfectly  rational.  None  of 
this  week's  reports  of  the 
Nazi  gold  business  was 
restrained  by  any  worry 
a bout  offend  ing  the  Swiss. 

There  are  probably  as 
many  holes  as  there  are  in 
Emmenthal  in  the  argument 
that  the  Swiss  are  greedy 
rude,  parsimonious  anal 
retentive?  who  would  have 
been  Nazis  during  the  sec- 
ond world  war  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  their  neutral  status. 
Yet  we  prefer  to  wish  a 
plague  on  all  their  clialets. 

It's  not  just  the  gnomes  of 
Zurich  clinging  on  to  £3.9 
billion  of  looted  Nan  gold 
unt  i!  Mr  A Hitler  keys  in  his 
pin  number  It's  their  fon- 
dues. their  foul-tempered 
drivers,  their  harbouring  of 
all  the  world's  corrupt 
organisations  in  Geneva, 
their  indecisiveness  over 


language,  their  cuckoo, 
clocks,  their  effete  Latin 
official  name  i Confoedera tio 
Helvetica!-)  and  their, 
watches  — what  a load  of  old 
Rolexes. 

Ah.  yes.  but  what  of  the 
Swiss  sense  of  humour? 
Astonishingly,  there  really 
is  such  a thing.  An  in-depth 
inquiry'  this  week  revealed 
that  there  are  four  Swiss 
jokes.  The  least  baffling  of 
these  is  as  follows:  An 
American,  a German,  a 
French  and  a Swiss  discuss 
where  babies  come  from. 
The  American  says;  “They 
are  produced  by  comput- 
ers." The  German;  “The 
stork  brings  the  babies.” 

The  French:  “A  man  and  a 
woman  make  love  with  each 
other.  ” The  Swiss  says:  “It  is 
different  in  every  canton." 

The  other  three  jokes  all 
concern  Mr  Adolf  Ogta 
former  Swiss  president. 


Here  is  the  funniest  Albert 
Einstein.  Anne -Sophie 
Mutter,  Pablo  Picasso  and 
Adolf  Ogi  die  and  go  to 
heaven.  St  Peter  requests 
identification. 

Einstein  says:  “I  have  no. 
ID,  but  I can  expla  in  the 
equivalence  of  matter  and 
energy”  He  gives  an  elo- 
quent explanation  of  his 
theory  “Only  Einstein  him- 
self could  explain  this  so 
wefl.”  says  St  Peter.  “Step 
right  in.  professor" 

Mutter  and  Picasso  play 
the  violin  and  paint  Ogi 
steps  forward:  “How  can  1 
prove  who  I am?”  ”WelL' 
says  St  Peter.  “Einstein  dis- 
cussed his  theories.  Mutter 
played  the  violin.  Picasso 
painted.”  “Who  are 
Einstein,  Mutter  and 
Picasso?’  asks  OgL  St  Peter 
says:  “Mr  Councillor,  go 
right  in  ” How  we  laughed.  . 
Jonathan  Hargolts 
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This  week's  catfights 
between  Tony  Blair's  New 
Labour  party  and  the  unions 
at  the  TUC  conference  were 
nothing  new  Exactly  a year 
ago,  Blair's  performance 
before  the  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  Brighton  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  leaking 
to  the  Guardian  of  an  inter- 
nal strategy  document  set- 
ting out  New  Labour's  secret 
agenda. 

Written  eaiiler  in  the  year 
by  Phillip  Gould.  Blair's 
strategy  consultant  with 
Peter  Mandelson’s  collabora- 
tion, “The  Unfinished  Revo- 
lution” claimed  Labour  was 
“not  ready  for  government". 
The  party  lacked  the  cen- 
tralised top-down  leadership, 
unified  ideology  and 
Thatcher-style  “political  pro- 
ject" to  win  the  next  election. 

What  was  needed  was  a 
"unitary  command  struc- 
ture" under  the  leader  and 


Campbell . . . claimed  memo  had  been  altered  don mcfhee 


the  eventual  breaking  of  the 
union  link  by  turning 
Labour  into  a "genuine  one- 
member-one  vote  party". 

The  senior  spin  physicians 
were  off  into  the  stratos- 
phere even  before  this 
paper's  first  edition  had 
appeared.  Alastair  Campbell, 
the  leader's  chief  press 
spokesman,  claimed  the 
memo  had  been  tampered 
with.  Mandelson  raged  that 
he  had  had  no  hand  in  the 
document 


Twelve  months  on  mast  of 
the  changes  foresiiadowed  in 
the  Gould  memorandum 
have  Indeed  come  to  pass. 
Labour  may  not  yet  qu  Ite  be 
an  "integrated  political 
party”  or  have  a “political 
project  that  matches  the 
Thatcher  agenda  of  1979". 
But  it  certainly  does  now 
have  a “unitary  command 
structure  leading  to  the  party 
leader". 

Every  statement  by  a 
shadow  cabinet  member  is 


now  wr  itten  by.  or  cleared 
with,  the  leader's  office. 
Power  has  meanwhile  been 
rapidly  drained  from  the 
party  conference  and 
national  executive.  Moves 
towards  reducing  and  finally 
breaking  the  trade  union 
link,  recommended  in  the 
memo,  are  accelerating,  as 
the  events  of  the  past  few 
days  have  dramatically 
shown. 

Gould  also  called  for  a new 
structure,  a new  culture  and 
a new  building.  Within  weeks 
of  the  publication  of  his 
memo.  Labour  began  the 
transfer  of  its  headquarters 
from  Walworth  Road  to  the 
Millbank  Tower. 

The  Tories  are  now  anx- 
ious to  raise  a spectre  of 
Labour's  unfitness  on  the 
back  of  the  Scottish  referen- 
dum and  strike  curb  fiascoe 
of  the  last  few  weeks.  But 
few.  among  either  Blair's  ene- 
mies or  friends,  would  doubt 
his  single-minded 
determination  to  impose 
his  own  agenda. 

Seumas  Milne 


Has  the  everyday 
story  of  country  folk 
lost  its  way? 


”"4  “Vanessa 

;- « , Whitburn  has 
v!  grabbed  the 

show  by  its  tail  and  thrown  it 
Into  the  20th  century:  Our 
listening  figures  are 
climbing,  so  we  must  be 
doing  the  right  thing." 

Hedli  Niklaus.  who  has 
played  Kathy  Perks  for  12 
years. 

v ' V--T  "I  don’t 

■ ■ £ * glisten  to 
.:i  'zI-Zz.  • .?ii  the 

.Archers  anymore.  Bill 
Smethurst  was  one  of  the 
best  things  that  happened 
to  the  programme  and  he 


was  certainly  responsible 
for  its  rejuvenation." 

Jock  Gallagher,  head  of 
BBC  Radio  Pebble  Mill 
1970  -1990.  He  was 
responsible  for  hiring  both 
Smethurst  and  Whitburn. 


as  combine 

realistic  country  life  with  the 
modem  morals  of  the  1990s. 
Living  in  the  country  is  not 
just  about  Women's  Institute 
meetings  and  playing  cricket' 
Patrick  Pool  a listener  for 
over  20  years  and  a member 
of  Archers  Addicts. 


£ ss25S  village  in 
England  where  they  have 
banned  fox-hunting  because 
the  current  editor  does  not 
like  it.  And  where  Hindu 
lawyers  are  attacked  by 
neo-Nazi  thugs.  Those  things 
are  not  yet  typical  of  life  in 
the  English  countryside.  It 
has  been  turned  into  a 
fantasy  of  pol  itically  correct 
urban  England.” 

William  Smethurst.  author 
of  The  Archers:  The  True 
Story  and  producer  of  the 
programme.  1978-1986. 


1.  Staffed  peppers  and 
mushroom  souffle 
omelette.  Whose  recon*. 
mendatlon  for  a whole, 
some  family  meat? 

fa}  Della  Smith 

(b)  Gwyneth  Paltrow 

(c)  Cfterie  Blair 

2.  Whose  fear  of  heights 

caused  an  etiMHgeaoy 
landing  at  tyon  airport? 

3.  Where  is  the  new 
Republic  of  Padania? 

(a)  East  of  Narnia. 

(b)  South  of  Guatemala 
(cj  West  of  Slovenia 

(d)  North  of  Macdcnfiold 

4.  Which  multi-millloa 

seller  recorded  My  Way? 
(a)  Liam  Gallagher 
(fa)  Madonna 

(c)  Catherine  Coofcson 

5.  Who  called  Clint 
wood  a “double  cross©*"? 

(a)  Sondra  Locke 

(b)  Sharon  Stone 

(c)  Gwyneth  Paltrow 

6.  Unemployed  for  mom 

than  a year,  he  got  a 
job  with  a salary  of 
£300,000.  Who? 

7.  What  has  this 
object  got  to  do  with 
Sir  Norman  Foster? 

8.  Who  missed  the 
premiere  of  Emma? 

(a)  Jane  Austen  , 

(b)  Jemima  Khan 
jci)  Gwyneth  Pattern* 

9.  One  lost  her  husband; 
the  other  lost  hor  hak  . 
Who  are  they? 

10.  Who  was  angry  at 
being  excluded  from  the 
classical  music  charts? 

(a)  Berlin  Philharmonic 

(b)  Jarvis  Cocker 

(cj  Marianne  Fatthfufl 

11.  Who  claimed  John 
Major  had  flirted  with  her? 

(a)  Emma  Woodhoosa 

(b)  Emma  Nicholson 
(cj  Emma  Thompson 

12.  Who  wen  the  Mercury 
music  prize? 

(a)  Pulp 

(b)  Ash 

(cj  Garbage 

13.  Which  part  of  the  raB 
network  was  floated  on 
the  Stock  Exchange? 

14.  Which  former  Arch- 
bishop was  “outed"? 

15.  Who  was  tipped  to  be 
the  new  head  of  the  AA? 
(a)  Jeremy  Irons 

(fa)  Damon  Hill 
(cj  Stephen  Norris 
answers  on  back  page 


Meeting 
the  enemy 

I page  13  RAF  airport  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  were  then  trans- 
ferred to  two  limousines.  At  Hen- 
ley-on-Thames we  stopped.  Seamus 
Twomey  wanted  to  go  to  the  toilet 
and  was  away  for  what  seemed  to 
be  a very  long  time,  causing  frantic 
consternation  among  our  minders. 
Eventually  Seamus  strolled  back, 
totally  at  ease,  remarking  on  bow 
pleasant  the  place  was. 

We  arrived  at  96  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea,  the  home  of  Paul  (Shan- 
non, and  entered  quite  a large 
house  I went  into  the  bathroom, 
which  was  very  untidy  with  sheets 
in  the  bath,  and  I wondered 
whether  the  owner  hadn't  been 
given  much  notice.  Whltelaw 
arrived  late,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  an  effort  to  have  the  meeting 
proceed  without  him,  but  our  side 
wouldn't  have  that  When  he  came 
in  he  struck  me  as  florid  and  flus- 
tered; his  hand  was  quite  sweaty 

The  two  delegations  were  a con- 
siderable study  in  contrasts. 
William  Whitelaw,  “Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  Northern 
Ireland”  was  a Scottish 
landowner,  Paul  Channon,  a mil- 
lionaire Guinness  heir,  was  minis- 
ter of  state  at  the  Northern 
Ireland  Office;  they  were  accompa- 
nied by  the  civil  servants  Frank 
Steele  and  Philip  Woodfield.  On 
our  side  were  Sedn  Mac  Stiofain, 
the  ex-RAF  republican:  Daithi  6 
ConaiH  a teacher;  Seamus 
Twomey,  a bookies’  runner;  Mar- 
tin McGuinness,  a butcher’s  assis- 
tant; Ivor  Bell,  a plasterer's 
labourer;  and  myself.  We  also  had 
as  notetaker  Myles  Shevltn,  a 
solicitor. 

There  was  a formal  exchange  of 
documents  and  views.  Whitelaw 
opened  by  announcing  “I  hope 
that  the  trust  set  between  us  is 
reinforced  by  this  meeting.  I 
record  that  the  histories  of  our 
two  countries  give  the  Irish 
grounds  for  suspicion.  I hope  that 
in  me  you  will  see  a British  minis- 
ter you  can  trust" 

In  the  course  of  our  meeting 
Sean  Mac  Stiof&in  led  the  presen- 
tation of  the  republican  position. 
He  read  a prepared  statement  out- 
toting  our  demands  for  Irish  self- 
oeterrn  (nation;  a public  declaration 

,™  British  government  of  the 
right  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland 
acting  as  a unit  to  decide  the 
fliture  of  Ireland;  a declaration  of 
intent  to  withdraw  British  forces 
from  Irish  soli  by  January  1. 1973; 
pending  this,  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  British  forces  from  sen- 
sitive areas:  a general  amnesty  for  j 
all  political  prisoners  in  both  I 
countries,  for  internees  and 
detainees,  and  for  people  on  the 
wanted  list. 


It  was  inevitable  that  there 
would  be  a certain  amount  of  ten- 
sion in  the  course  of  our  discus- 
sions, and  there  were  two  small 
eruptions.  In  one  Seamus  Twomey. 
making  a point  with  characteris- 
tic forcefulness,  shouted  and 
thumped  the  table.  The  other  came 
iwhen  Whitelaw  remarked  ridicu- 
lously that  British  troops  would 
never  open  fire  on  unarmed  civil- 
ians. Martin  McGuinness  laid  into 
him  strongly  about  the  killings  on 
Bloody  Sunday 

|jg|  PLAYED  very  little  port  In  the 
i|  meeting  myself,  but  when 
HH  they  were  arranging  for  the 
III  second  meeting.  I asked  that 
381  we  adjourn.  We  went  into 
another  room  to  discuss  matters 
amongst  ourselves. 

“Jesus,  we  have  it!"  said  Sean 
Mac  Stiofain.  But  that  was  the 
complete  opposite  to  what  1 
thought.  I argued  that  we  should 
insist  on  less  time  before  the  next 
meeting. 

Following  our  adjournment  an 
agreement  was  arrived  at  regard- 
ing the  timing.  The  Brits  said  that 
they'd  consider  and  meet  again  in 
a week.  Meanwhile,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  IRA  and  British  army 
would  both  have  the  freedom  of 
the  streets  and  the  ERA  could  bear 
arms  — openly  displaying  them  in 
Republican  areas  only 

Whitelaw  was  stressing  the 
need  to  keep  our  discussions  pri- 
vate, and  he  said  that  if  news  of 
our  meeting  got  out,  “All  bets  are 
off"'.  Riled  by  his  arrogance,  I 
responded  quickly:  “That  means 
all  bets  are  off  then." 

The  meeting  had  been,  I felt- 
part  of  the  British  government's 
exploratory  approach.  They  had 
shown  no  sign  of  conceding  repub- 
lican demands,  and  I took  a fairly 
absolutist  position  regarding 
these  matters.  I was  conscious  of 
the  historical  nature  of  the  negoti- 
ations. We  were  in  a direct  line  of 
descent  from  the  Republicans  of 
1920  — the  last  time  such  discus- 
sions had  occurred  — but  they  had 
represented  a revolutionary  gov- 
ernment with  massive  support.  A 
lot  had  changed  since  then. 

Two  days  after  the  London  dis- 
cussions. the  truce  was  breaking 
down.  The  IJDA  was  mounting  I 
attacks  on  nationalist  areas,  and 
the  RUC  were  assisting  in  intimi- 
dation, while  the  British  army  1 
stood  by  chatting  with  the  loyalist  i 
paramilitaries.  Catholic  families. 
Intimidated  out  of  their  homes  in 
mixed  and  Protestant  areas,  were 
streaming  into  nationalist 
enclaves,  some  of  them  escaping 
across  the  border. 

When  the  truce  started  to  break 
down,  the  British  seemed  to  be 
content  Rather  than  coming  back 
to  us  on  the  political  points  of  our 
discussion  concerning  self-deter- 
mination and  British  withdrawal, 
to  which  they  would  presumably 
be  saying  no.  they  preferred  that 
the  truce  should  break  down  than 


for  republicans  to  be  able  to  stand 
on  the  high  moral  ground.!  was  at 
a wedding  when  1 heard  that  the 
truce  had  come  to  an  end.  It  more 
or  less  crept  up  and  took  me 
unawares,  and  then  I was  off  out 
of  the  house  and  on  Uie  run  again. 

-TiSV^.'.OR  a short  period  my 
V*1#  _ "wife.  Colette,  and  l were 
lucky  enough  to  get  the 
' use  of  a flat  outside  West 
Belfast  in  the  university 
area.  It  was  difficult  for  me.  living 
underground.  Travelling  would 
have  been  highly  dangerous  if  the 
loyalists  or  British  intelligence 
had  got  wind  of  my  whereabouts. 

When  I called  to  a house  in  the 
Falls  Road,  my  sixth  sense  told  me 
that  then-  ivas  something  amiss. 
Brendan  Hughes  arrived  soon  after 
ine  anil  mentioned  that  he  hart 


noticed  a suspicious  car  outside. 
When  Thru  Cahill  came  in.  he.  too, 
was  concerned.  Later,  we  learned 
that  the  people  in  the  car  were 
British  military  intelligence,  and 
they  had  the  entire  area  staked  out. 
The  raid  seemed  very  routine.  A 
British  patrol  coming  down  the 
road  stopped  outside  the  house  and 
one  of  the  soldiers  knocked  at  the 
door.  Tom  Cahill  went  to  the  front 
door  while  Brendan  Hughes  and  I 
went  to  make  our  way  out  the  back 
and  along  the  entry  But  when 
Brendan  climbed  on  to  the  wall,  he 
discovered  that  the  back  of  the 
house  was  saturated  with  British 
troops.  As  we  turned  around  we 
were  confronted  by  a British  sol- 
dier. heavily  armed.  He  arrested 
both  of  us  as  his  compatriots 
swarmed  around  the  house. 

We  were  taken  to  Cnstlereagh. 


Lawmen: 
Willie 
Whitelaw 
visits  British 
troops 
stationed  in 
Northern 
Ireland;  Gerry 
Adams  long 
before  he 
became 
an  outlaw 


odically  when  the  cell  door  ops 
I could  hear  the  shouts 
screams  from  where  the  ot] 
were.  I'm  sure  similar  sol 
Issued  from  my  cell. 

All  of  the  people  who  beat 
were  in  plain  clothes,  and  at 
point  there  were  three  of  then 
the  cell.  After  the  first  initial  Qi 
and  my  first  fright  at  the  frenz 
the  assault,  the  beatings  set 
into  a dogged  routine,  in  wiiii 
was  forced  into  the  search  posit 
palms  against  the  wall,  body  ai 
acute  angle,  legs  widespread. 

They  tried  to  make  me  put  < 
my  fingertips  against  the  wall  b 
resisted  that  and  those  doing 
beating  stood  behind  and.  com 
trated  mostly  on  the  kidney  e 
and  the  sides  of  ray  stomach  vr 
also  landing  vicious  kicks  betw 


my  legs.  They  beat  me,  I fell  to  the 
floor.  They  flung  buckets  of  water 
over  me  to  revive  me,  pulled  me 
back  up  against  the  wall,  beat  me 
until  I fell  again.  When  1 passed  out 
my  clothes  were  pulled  from  me. . 

Hours  later  the  beatings  stopped 
suddenly  as  quickly  as  they  had 
begun.  My  main  tormentor  threw  a 
last  bucket  of  water  over  me  a®* 
then  pulled  me  into  a squatting 
position  in  the  corner  of  the  ceR 

“Well  Gerry  what  was  it  you 
told  Mr  Whitelaw?  All  bets  are 
off?"  He  smiled  at  me.  placed  the 
plastic  bucket  over  my  head  and 


These  are  edited  extracts  from  Bofois 
the  Dawn  by  Gerry  Adams,  published 
by  William  Heinemann  on  September 
23  (£17.99) 

Copyright  © Gerry  Adams  1 996 
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THE  WEEK  15 

A peer  into  t 

:he  future 

He’s  worth  £500  million. 
He  ‘saved’  London  zoo. 
He’s  about  to  be  the 
newest  Labour  peer.  And 
Swarj  Paul  wants  to  see 
the  Lords  modernised 


EXT  MONTH  Swarj 
Paul  will  shrug  on 
his  ermine  gown 
and  swing  into  the 
House  of  Lords  for 
the  first  time  to  take 
up  his  seat  on  the  Labour 
benches.  He  is  only  the  fourth 
Asian  peer  to  do  so  in  the  Lords’ 
BOO-year  history,  but  just  who  is 
this  non-smoking,  tee- total,  vege- 
tarian obsessed  with  modem  tech- 
nology? And  why  haven't  we 
heard  of  him  before? 

You  probably  have  done, 
though  you  may  not  have  real- 
ised. He's  the  man  who  “saved 
London  Zoo.  He  also  happens  to 
own  one  of  Britain's  biggest  pri- 
vate companies,  Caparo.  which 
produces  steeL  Started  with  a 
bank  loan  of  £5.000,  it  is  now 
worth  £500  mill  inn  Not  bad  for  a 
Punjabi  immigrant  who  never  in- 
tended to  come  to  Britain  in  the 
first  place. 

He  was  supposed  to  be  en  route 
for  New  York,  seeking  medical 
treatment  for  Ambika,  his  youn- 
gest daughter,  then  aged  three. 
But  the  day  before  he  was  due  to 
leave  Calcutta,  his  doctor  drew 
him  to  one  side.  Ambika,  the  doc- 
tor confided,  was  so  ill  she  would 
not  last  the  journey.  So  Paul 
sought  nearer  treatment  for  her 
leukaemia,  in  Britain  — and 
ended  -up  staying  30  years.  He  still 
lives  in  the  flat  in  which  she  died 
20  months  later.  He  couldn't  bear 
to  leave  it 
We  will  come  back  to  his  daugh- 
ter in  a moment  — it  is  impossible 
not  to  — but  for  now  it  Is  hectic 
conversations  with  the  Crown 
Office  to  choose  a place  and  gown. 
He  was  on  a Baltic  Cruise  — only 
the  second  holiday  of  his  entire 
65-year-old  life  — when  he  got  the 
news  that  Tony  Blair,  of  whom  he 
is  a huge  fan.  had  recommended 
him.  It  was  fate,  he  remarks 
cheerfully,  for  he  had  just  handed 
over  Caparo 's  daily  running  to  his 
twin  elder  sons  and  was  looking 
for  something  else  to  do.  ‘7  am 
most  relaxed  when  I am  working 
you  see.  All  my  life  my  work  has 
been  24  hours  with  me.  1 am  not  a 
holiday  man.” 

But  a self-confessed  technology 
junkie  and  a shrewd  business- 
man, doesn't  he  believe  the  Lords 
is  in  need  of  reform?  “Oh  it  will 
have  to  modernise  Itself."  he 
beams  from  across  his  tidy  desk, 
at  Caparo’s  HQ,  in  Baker  Street 
‘You  have  to  update.”  Good  grief, 
does  he  mean  dumping  the  ermine 
for  e-mail?  “Oh  technology  has 
nothing  to  do  with  electronics." 
he  scolds.  Tm  not  talking  about 
cellular  phones  here!  Technology 
is  mental  The  real  question  is," 
and  he  leans  forward  conspirato- 
rially.  “how  do  you  update 
yourself V' 

I must  look  bewildered,  because 
he  raises  a hand  as  if  to  explain. 
‘Til  give  you  an  example,  every 
year  at  the  end  of  December  I 
make  a personal  balance  sheet  of 
myself.  What  I have  done  right? 
What  wrong?  What  lessons  have  I 
learned?  And  1 make  a projection 
of  what  I want  to  do  for  the 
following  year."  Hurrah,  I think 
to  myself,  this  new  age  eccentric 
is  just  what's  needed  to  shake  up 
those  crusty  old  Peers  of  the 
Realm.  But  I stay  silent  and  nod 
wisely.  ‘7  was  so  sad  when  I saw 
that  Conservative  advertisment 
with  the  devil's  eyes,  because 
people  like  me  who  came  from  In- 
dia, we  have  a love  of  British  life 
because  there's  a sense  of  justice, 


of  fair  play  and  decency  in  Brit- 
ain, let's  not  part  from  that"  Even 
though  he  ended  up  here  by  acci- 
dent, Swarj  Paul  has  the  ability  to 
make  one  feel  proud  of  being  Brit- 
ish again.  But  has  he,  I wonder, 
come  up  against  much  prejudice 
here?  “Not  really.”  he  shrugs. 
“You  know  anybody  ethnic,  an 
Englishmen  going  to  India  or  an 
Indian  or  American  mining  to 
England,  you  have  to  give  no  per 
cent,  you  have  to.  But  95  per  cent 
of  the  British  are  very  fair  and 
completely  non-racialist.  And 
that’s  a very  high  percentage  to 
grumble  about” 

But  what  made  him  decide  to 
stay  here  permanently?  After  aU, 
he  did  have  a business  back  in 
India,  a family  and  impressive 
contacts.  Not  least  Indira  Gandhi, 
a good  friend  and  then  prime  min- 
ister, who  desperately  tried  to  en- 
tice him  back  with  the  promise  of 
a ministry  or  the  post  of  Ambassa- 
dor to  Washington? 

"I  wanted  to  be  where  Ambika 
had  died.  She  was  cremated  here. 
And  1 wanted  to  be  in  the  flat, 
that's  why  I have  never  changed 
my  place  of  residence.”  (He  did 
however,  buy  the  entire  block  of 
flats  in  Portland  Place,  in  the 
West  End,  near  BBC-  Broadcasting 
House,  and  renamed  it  Ambika 
House.) 

I rented  it  because  it  was  near- 
est to  the  hospital."  he  says.  “And 
after  she  died,  I told  my  brothers  I 
couldn't  concentrate  on  work  for  a 
while  and  I went  into  medita- 
tion." What  kind?  “Really  you  are 
finding  peace  with  yourself,  you 
read  philosophy,  you  read  any- 
thing which  might  console  you. 
But  then  1 found  1 couldn't  really 
find  salvation  in  that  so  then  1 
thought  let  me  start  some  work, 
and  if  I start  here,  in  Britain,  from 
scratch,  maybe  that  will  occupy 
me  more.”  I put  it  in  that  it  must 
have  been  a dreadful  time.  “When 
you  are  involved  you  don’t  even 
have  the  time  to  think.  It’s  only 
when  the  end  comes,  that  is  when 
you  realise  it  all  of  a sudden."  He 
falters.  “I  can  still  remember  your 
legs  don't  move  . . . Because  you 
are  fighting  for  something  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  not  happen 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  go- 
ing to  happen.” 

There  is  a short  silence,  during 
which  I begin  to  feel  mildly  un- 
comfortable. Am  I poking  around 
in  his  grief;  demanding  he  dredge 
up  memories  he  would  rather 
leave  behind?  But  I am  also  fasci- 
nated. It’s  so  rare  to  bear  some- 
one, especially  a businessman, 
talk  about  grief  and  it  is  moving. 

Shifting  my  position,  I suddenly 
catch  sight  of  the  five-year-old 
Ambika  staring  solemnly  out  of 
the  sole  photo  on  her  father’s 
desk.  Did  she  know  she  was 
dying?  “I  don’t  know,”  he  mur- 
murs sadly,  “she  was  too  young. 
But  on  the  other  hand  ...”  I look 
down  at  my  notepad,  blinking, 
and  momentarily  unable  to  write. 
As  I look  up.  I see  that  Paul  him- 
self is  in  tears  and  incapable  of 
Speaking.  He  produces  a large 
white-folded  hanky,  and  smiles 
bravely  before  padding  it  across 
his  eyes.  There  is  another  brief 
silence.  "Let’s  have  some  more 
coffee,"  he  whispers  hoarsely,  and 
buzzes  the  intercom.  “Can  we 
have  one  more  tea  for  my  guest 
and  a half  a cup  of  tea  for  me  with 
nothing  in  It  111  come  back  to 
Ambika,”  he  sighs.  I mumble  an 
embarrassed  apology.  “Ob  it's  not 
your  fault”  he  offers  quietly. 

“So  when  do  you  actually  go  to 
the  Lords  then?”  I ask,  lobbing  the 
first  question  that  comes  to  mind. 
'The  12th  November,”  he  says 
slowly. 

And  what  about  your  robes,  I 
hurry  on,  who  designs  them?  “I 
don’t  know  Joanna.”  he  says,  and 
for  once,  the  use  of  the  name  is 
not  irritating.  “But  as  a person 
who  believes  in  these  things,  I 
will  tell  yon  about  Destiny.  Yes- 
terday they  gave  me  my  date,  12th 
November.  I couldn’t  have  asked 
for  a better  date.  You  see  the  12th 
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November  is  her  birthday.”  Our 
refill  arrives  and  we  fall  back  to 
talking  about  Britain's  ethnic 
communities.  According  to  a 
recent  HMSO  report,  Asians 
remain  the  most  insular  and  are 
least  likely  to  assimilate.  Does 
this  worry  him?  “You  see  these 
reports  are  trying  to  hasten  the 
process,”  he  smiles,  shaking  his 
head.  “It  Is  childish  to  hasten 
these  things.  Why  do  we  want  it 
faster?  Twenty-five  years  is  noth- 
ing in  the  history  of  a country,  but 
it  is  a long  time  in  the  history  of 
one  person.  Positive  discrimina- 
tion is  as  bad  as  negative 

discrimination." 

But  what  about  political  repre- 
sentation, is  be  concerned  that 
there  are  just  three  Asian  MPs? 

Oh  I don't  want  to  see  an  Asian 
MP  to  represent  Aslans,  an  MP 
should  represent  all  his  constitu- 
ents. I have  no  doubt  that  if  I want 
some  case  of  mine  represented  I 
could  find  one.”  But  you  are  a 
wealthy  businessman,  I protest 
'But  Joanna,  I wasn't  a rich 
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The  poor 
shouldn’t 
always  be 
with  us 


t A #ITH  all  the  excitement 
\ /\#  about  the  unions  deciding 

V V on  a figure  fbr  the  mini- 
mum wage,  we  have  lost  sight  of 
something  rather  important  it  is 
terribly  low. 

Nonetheless,  right  on  cue,  the 
enemy  warned  of  massive  unem- 
ployment It  is  always  rewarding 
to  hear  businessmen  and  Conser- 
vatives warn  us  that  something 
will  cause  job-losses.  For  a mo- 
ment they  are  forced  to  sound  as 
though  they  care.  They  have  to  set 
to  one  side  the  glee  with  which 
they  themselves  are  wont  to  cause 
job  losses.  Whether  they  are  de- 
fending low  wages,  bad  working 
conditions,  arms  sales  or  nuclear 
power,  the  given  reason  Is  always 
concern  for  jobs. 

Margaret  Thatcher  went  so  far 
as  to  affect  fear  about  unemploy- 
mentamong  black  people  when- 
ever the  subject  of  apartheid  and 
sanctions  was  raised.  Perhaps  the 
Government's  lack  of  interest  in 
finding  a peaceful  solution  in 
Northern  Ireland  relates  to  the 


enormous  number  of  jobs  gener- 
ated by  the  Troubles. 

New  Labour,  still  convinced  of 
the  possibility  of  a social  market 
economy,  seeks  to  convince  capi- 
talists that  a contented  workforce 
is  a productive  one.  But  if  employ- 
ers could  maxi  mise  profit  by  pay- 
ing everyone  properly  they  would 
already  be  doing  it  It  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  capital  that  It  should 
be  allowed  to  exploit  corrupt  de- 
prave, pollute,  poison,  defraud  and 
cheat  as  much  as  possible.  Health 
and  safety  laws,  environmental 
protection,  consumer  rights  and 
minimum  wages  are  all  a threat  to 
profit  Hence  producers  claim  that 
all  these  things  will  lead  to  job 
losses.  When  Ofgas  tried  to  limit 
prices,  a hostage  crisis  developed; 
"Backoff  or  the  workforce  gets  it". 
I suggest  that  the  only  time  the 

business  community  has  been  gen- 
uinely sorry  to  have  to  let  staff  go 
was  after  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
And  I’ve  seen  Gone  With  The 
Wind,  so  I know  some  slave  owners 
were  genuinely  fond  of  their  pos- 


sessions. They  just  never  felt  the 
need  to  pay  them  anything,  not 
even  the  Confederate  equivalent  of 
£426  per  hour.  Of  course,  the  end 
of  slavery  caused  massive  unem- 
ployment among  African  Ameri- 
cans, and  still  does.  I dare  say  that 
a serious,  well-argued  case  for  the 
re-introduction  of  slavery  is  being 
made  by  some  of  Bin  Clinton ‘s 
advisers. 

Now,  it  might  be  said  that 
there's  a great  difference  between 
working  for  £426  per  hour  and 
working  for  nothing;  but  there 
isn't;  there’s  exactly  £426  worth  of 
difference.  No  one  who  is  arguing 
that  the  figure  is  too  high  would 
dream  of  accepting  it  themselves. 
They  would  not  even  be  able  to 
contemplate  living  on  it.  Gone  are 
the  days  when  Tory  MPs  used  to 
claim  that  they  could  survive  on 
supplementary  benefit  fora  week, 
and  then  give  up  on  the  second  day 
when  they  realised  that  the  poor 
don't  have  private  incomes  as  well. 

Of  course,  there  are  self-made 
men.  those  who  start  at  the  bottom. 


man.  I started  by  borrowing 
£5.000.  1 bought  my  first  car,  a 
second-hand  Austin  in  1976.”  Yes 
yes,  but  he  also  had  a supportive 
family,  and  a degree  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Few  immigrants  arrive 
with  either.  “Look.  1 have  gone 
through  this  process,  and  1 always 
tell  our  Asian  community  we  are 
living  here  and  we  are  British.  If 
there  is  any  right  of  mine  it  is  as  a 
Briton,  not  as  an  Asian.” 

And  does  he  find  the  Asian  com- 
munity agrees  with  him?  "Ah,  not 
necessarily,"  he  chuckles,  "but 
then  it’s  my  job  to  make  them 
aware  of  another  view.” 

When  Mrs  Gandhi  was  alive, 
Paul  was  "treated  as  her  younger 
brother”  and  would  go  back  to  In- 
dia every  two  months.  Now  he 
goes  back  twice  a year  to  visit 
family,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
of  40  years,  Aruna.  His  four  chil- 
dren, three  boys  (educated  at  Har- 
row) his  surviving  daughter,  and 
six  grandchildren,  all  live  in  Brit- 
ain and  see  each  other  regularly. 


kiss  it,  and  work  their  way  up. 
They  tell  us  anyone  can  do  it  if  they 
work  hard.  But  the  fact  is  that 
most  people  who  work  extremely 
hard  for  very  little  money  never 
get  anywhere.  They  just  about  get 
by  and  they're  too  knackered  and 


The  fact  is  that  most 
people  who  work 
extremely  hard  for 
very  little  money 
never  get  anywhere. 
They  just  get  by 


broke  to  do  much  else.  And  if  even 
l percent  of  them  ended  up  in  the 
boardroom,  there  wouldn't  be 
enough  share  options  to  go  round. 
And  there's  not  much  point  hav- 
ing the  key  to  the  executive  wash- 
room if  there's  no  one  left  behind 


His  family  and  Ambika's  death 
even  appear  on  his  professional 
CV  and  in  a booklet  celebrating 
Caparo’s  first  25  years. 

So  what  on  earth  does  he  make 
of  Britain's  notorious  divorce 
rate?  "I  feel  very  sad.  When  I look 
back  I couldn't  have  achieved 
what  I have  — if  I have  achieved 
anything  — - without  a very  strong 
support  from  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren. You  have  always  ups  and 
downs  and  that  is  where,  to  be 
able  to  walk  into  the  bouse  and  to 
have  somebody  believe  you,  even 
if  you  have  committed  a murder, 
is  of  great  consolation  and 
strength. 

"People  make  judgments  much 
too  fast.  You  need  time  for  reflec- 
tion, you  have  to  look  at  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad  parts.  And  I do 
believe  in  fete.  This  daughter  of 
mine,  I wanted  to  build  something 
as  a memorial  for  her.  I had 
bought  the  flat  and  named  the 
block  after  her.  but  I wanted 
something  which  would  create  a 
name  for  her. 


to  clean  It.  The  poor  will  always  be 
with  us  — unless  we  pay  them 
properly.  To  call  the  badly-paid 
“poor”  might  be  considered  pat- 
ronising, but  poverty  is  relative. 
Someone  earning  £427  per  hour 
might  be  entitled  to  argue  that 
£426  is  not  too  bad.  For  the  CBI  to 
argue  that  £4.26  is  too  much.  Is  a 
bit  rich — relatively,  anyway. 

For  Labour  politicians  to  think 
it’s  too  much  is  unforgivable.  Yes, 
there  is  a point  of  principle  in  ar- 
guing for  a legal  minimum,  how- 
ever low;  and  the  figure  will  be 
arbitrary  by  definition.  It  could  be 
argued  that  the  formula  for  calcu- 
lating the  figure  is  less  important 
than  the  symbolism  of  having  one 
at  alL  A minimum  wage  could  be 
seen  as  a minimum  requirement 
among  societies  aspiring  to  be 
called  civilised.  Even  if  employers 
find  ways  of  getting  round  the  law, 
it  is  important  that  the  law  is 
there. 

And  In  almost  all  countries  with 
a minimum  wage,  employers  do 
find  ways  of  not  paying  It.  The 


"Then  one  day  I hear  on  the 
television  that  the  zrao  is  likely  to 
close.  So  I shot  off  a letter,  saying 
Tiook  if  1 can  help.  I will.'  You  see, 
when  she  was  out  of  the  hospital 
the  zoo  was  the  nearest  place  we 
used  to  take  her.  she  was  most 
happy  at  the  zoo. 

“A  year  later  London  Zoo 
phoned.  The  immediate  crisis  was 
over  but  they  wanted  to  build  a 
new  children's  zoo  and  it  would 
cost  £2  million.  I said  ‘Go  ahead 
and  build  the  zoo'.  And  Joanna, 
nothing  has  given  me  more  plea- 
sure in  my  life.  I go  there  even 
now.  there  is  a lovely  fountain 
and  her  statue.  If  this  is  not  fate 
what  else  could  it  be?" 

I cannot  volunteer  an  alterna- 
tive, so  I ask  if  he  sleeps  well 
"Like  a baby.  I go  to  bed  at  about 
10pm  and  then  Tm  up  at  5:30am 
and  I go  for  a walk  in  Regents 
Park."  Every  day?  “Every  day." 
Well,  you  do  look  happy,  I ob- 
serve. “There  is  no  reason  not  to." 
he  chuckles  back.  "You  cannot 
cure  unhappiness." 


centre-left  in  Britain  rather  sleep- 
ily imagines  that  signing  up  to  the 
European  Social  Charter  is  the 
answer  to  our  problems,  and  ig- 
nores how  employment  legislation 
is  flouted.  Moreover,  the  loopholes 
in  Euro-law  are  more  exotic  than 
any  of  the  strictures  about  banana 
shape.  In  March,  Labour  and  the 
unions  were  delighted  by  the  EU 
directive  on  the  48-hour  maximum 
working  week  which  employers 
and  government  are  fighting  tooth 
and  nail.  Not  until  now  has  the 
Commission  admitted  that  the 
loophole  exempting  doctors  and 
lorry  drivers  needs  to  be  looked  at, 
as  even  they  need  to  be  rested  and 
lucid  at  times. 

But  at  least  other  countries  have 
such  legislation  and  our  lack  of  it 
makes  us  barbaric  by  comparison. 
So,  the  fact  that  Blair  has  not  yet 
scrapped  Labour’s  commitment  to 
some  sort  of  pitifully  low  mini- 
mum wage  is  cause  for  rejoicing. 
But  wouldn't  it  be  n ice  if  the  figure 
was  someth  mg  on  which  people 
might  be  able  to  live? 
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The  prince, 
the  prelate 
and  the 
pre-marital 
preamble 


LORD  RLTNCIE'S  ruminations 
about  the  royal  family  and 
the  Church  an?  full  of  fasci- 
nating insights  into  our  country 
and  the  way  we  are  run  — not 
least  the  tact  that  an  otherwise  in- 
telligent man.  enunciating  clearly 
into  his  biographer's  tape 
recorder,  imagines  he  is  speaking 
off  the  record. 

The  saddest  scene.  I felt,  was  the 
time  when  Prince  Charles  came 
for  a confidential  chat  shortly  be- 
fore his  marriage.  Runcie.  who 
knew  about  Camilla  Parker 
Bowles,  formed  the  view  that  he 
did  not  really  love  Lady  Di.  and 
that  the  marriage  had  been  ar- 
ranged. This  proves  again  what  we 
already  knew,  which  is  that  the 
Windsors  are  as  obsessed  by  good 
publicity  and  manipulating  the 
press  as  any  cabinet  minister  or 
soft  drink  maker. 

But  I did  feel  sorry  for  Charles. 
The  pre-nuptial  chat  with  the 
cleric  is  a difficult  time  for  any 
groom.  When  I went  to  see  the 
charming  vicar  who  married  us,  I 
anticipated  some  embarrassment, 
and  had  memorised  various  molli- 
fying answers  to  "The  Church  is 
for  life,  not  just  for  Christmas" 
line  of  argument 
After  a while,  he  leaned  forward 
earnestly  and  coughed.  "Now. 


I won’t 
tell  you 
again 


The  case  of  a boy  aged  12 
has  reopened  the  smacking 
debate.  In  an  exchange  of  letters, 
Peter  Newell  of  the  anti- 
smacking campaign,  Epoch, 
beats  it  out  with  psychologist 
Richard  Lynn 


Dear  Richard, 

I WAS  delighted  to  read  that  you 
had  become  patron  of  an  organisa- 
tion called  Families  for  Discipline 
(how  quaintly  British  it  is  to  have 
an  organisation  dedicated  to  the 
defence  of  hitting  children).  I ex- 
pect you  will  have  read  the  press 
coverage  of  the  application  to  the 
European  Commission  of  Human 
Rights  by  a 12-year-old  boy  and  his 
natural  father. 

1 gather  you  are  a strong  sup- 
porter of  violent  and  humiliating 
punishment  by  parents,  particu- 
larly for  what  you  have  referred  to 
as  "children  born  into  the  under- 
class". So  1 am  very  interested  to 
hear  your  reaction  to  this 
application. 

The  undisputed  facts  are  that 
this  young  boy  was  repeatedly 
caned  by  his  stepfather,  causing 
weals.  The  application  is  against 
the  UK  government,  not  the  step- 
father, and  claims  that  the  punish- 
ment breached  the  European  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights  which 
bars  "inhuman  or  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment". 


UK  law  and  UK  courts  failed  the 
boy.  because,  as  the  judge  put  it 
“it  was  a perfectly  good  defence 
that  the  alleged  assault  was 
merely  the  correcting  of  a child  by 
its  parent  in  this  case  the  step- 
father. provided  the  correction  be 
moderate  in  the  manner,  the  in- 
strument and  the  quantity  of  it" 
The  jury  acquitted  the  stepfather. 

Had  the  stepfather  punished  an 
adult  in  this  way.  he  would  liave 
been  guilty  of  actual  or  grievous 
bodily  harm.  But  children  are  un- 
protected because  of  the  common 
law  right  of  "reasonable  chastise- 
ment” rooted  in  19th  century 
cases  about  “correcting  what  is 
evil  in  the  child”. 

To  me,  it  seems  strange  that 
children  should  have  to  wait  until 
last  for  a form  of  protection  that 
the  rest  of  us  take  for  granted. 
Hopefully,  this  decision  by  the 
European  Commission  will  speed 
up  long-overdue  reform. 

Best  wishes, 

Peter  Newell 

PS.  A few  years  ago  I saw  a 
cutting  suggesting  that  another 
organisation  was  trying  to  get  off 
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Simon,  would  you  mind  if  1 ask 
you  a very  personal  question?"  I 
braced  my  brain  cells.  "Are  you  by 
chance  related  to  Simon  Hoggart. 
the  famous  harpsichord  player?"  I 
suppose  he  meant  Christopher 
Hogwood. 

MEANWHILE  Charles  has  con- 
demned most  holiday  architecture 
as  "unification"  and  says  we 
should  instead  stay  in  sympatheti- 
cally converted  mills,  hospitals, 
monasteries  etc.  In  a perfect 
world,  this  would  be  a splendid 
idea,  though  quite  why  we  need 
lectures  on  where  to  stay  from  a 
man  who  already  has  holiday  hide- 
aways at  Sandringham  and  Bal- 
moral. I don't  know. 

Have  you  noticed  how  these  cri- 
ses only  occur  when  the  working 
class  gets  their  hands  on  the  good 
things  of  life?  TV  became  a men- 
ace as  soon  os  every  home  could 
afford  one.  Everyone  loved  motor 
cars  — when  only  the  middle 
classes  owned  them.  Now  that 
even  some  poorly-paid  people  can 
holiday  abroad,  travel  is  suddenly 
a monstrous  threat  to  the  well- 
being of  our  planet. 

And  I doubt  very  much  that 
there  are  enough  disused  monas- 
teries on  the  Costa  Brava  to  meet 
the  demand. 


WE  seem  to  hate  the  Swiss  even 
more  than  the  Germans,  as  the 
present  furore  over  Nazi  gold 
shows.  You’d  imagine  from  the 
tone  that  they’d  built  an  attach- 
ment into  the  Swiss  Array  knife  for 
pulling  gold  out  of  concentration 


You’d  imagine 
they’d  built  a Swiss 
Army  knife 
attachment  for 
pulling  gold  out  of 
camp  victims’  teeth 


camp  victims’  teeth.  Now  it's  true 
that  Switzerland  is  an  anally  reten- 
tive country.  There  is  an  apart- 
ment block  in  Zurich  where  men 
are  required  to  sit  down  to  urinate 
after  10  pm  tit's  quieter)  and.  while 
visiting  friends  near  Geneva,  we 
were  once  asked  to  re-park  our  car 
because  their  neighbours  thought 
it  was  at  an  unsightly  angle  to  the 
kerb. 

But  I suspect  the  real  reason  we 
rage  at  the  Swiss  is  because  they 
seem  perfectly  happy  to  be  every- 


thing we  are  not:  quiet,  un belli- 
cose. neat,  self-confident  and  suc- 
cessful No.  I wouldn't  much  want 
to  lire  there,  but  your  average 
Swiss  could  not  stand  living  here. 

MY  AMSTRAD  word  processor  al- 
most died  this  week.  Only  a fellow 
Amstrad  owner  can  tell  you  how 
bleak  a moment  that  was.  1 bought 
it  on  the  recommendation  of  my 
then  colleague  Robert  Harris,  who 
had  already  written  three  books  on 
his.  and  who  went  on  to  produce 
Fatherland  and  Enigma.  It  cost 
£600  and  he  asked  why  anyone 
would  want  to  pay  three  times  as 
much  for  a machine  which  was  no 
more  useful  to  a writer. 

I’ve  turned  out  three  books  on 
mine,  plus  innumerable  articles, 
letters  and  even  laundry  lists.  It's 
so  slow  you  can  make  a cup  of  tea 
while  it’s  saving  a file,  and  I like 
that  very  much.  Two  years  ago  I 
thought  it  was  sick  unto  death,  but 
a Chinese  expert  in  our  local  com- 
puter store  breathed  it  magically 
back  to  life. 

Now  I have  a fancy  new  laptop, 
which  has  gone  wrong  as  often  in 
two  months  as  the  Amstrad  did  in 
seven  years.  We  Ams trad-lovers 
are  like  Morris  Minor  owners:  we 
know  they  are  technologicaliy 
redundanL  but  ire’ll  do  almost  any- 
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the  ground  in  Scotland  — Parents' 
Rights  Of  Discipline  giving  it  the 
appropriate  acronym  PROD. 
Maybe  they  would  like  you  as 
patron  too? 

Dear  Peter, 

THE  essence  of  the  difference  be- 
tween us  appears  to  be  that  you 
believe  that  parents  should  not  be 
permitted  to  use  physical  punish- 
ment to  discipline  their  children 
whereas  I consider  that  this  right 
should  be  retained. 

One  of  the  major  problems  for 
parents  in  rearing  their  children 
is  to  teach  them  how  to  behave  in 
socially  acceptable  ways  and  to 
refrain  from  anti-social  acts. 
Parents  tickle  this  task  in  a vari- 
ety of  ways,  such  as  explanation, 
approval,  disapproval  and  the 
punishment  of  unacceptable  be- 
haviour. Surveys  have  shown  that 
about  90  per  cent  of  English 
parents  administer  slaps  to  their 
children  from  time  to  time.  Very 
likely  much  of  this  slapping  is 
unnecessary.  Nevertheless.  I con- 
tend that  there  is  a significant 
proportion  of  children  who  cannot 
be  socialised  by  verbal  disap- 
proval and  non-physical  punish- 
ment alone. 

Physical  punishment  is  the  only 
thing  they  understand.  For  most 
of  these  children,  an  occasional 
mild  slap  is  sufficient  to  eliminate 
the  unacceptable  behaviour.  How- 
ever. this  is  ineffective  for  a small 
number  of  children  These  are 
known  as  sociopaths,  or  as  having 
anti-social  personality  disorders. 
The  only  way  to  control  them  is  by 
a hard  slap,  or  the  use  of  a cane. 

It  appears  that  the  child  cur- 
rently bringing  the  action  in  the 
European  Court  is  a case  of  this 
kind.  His  mother  has  described 
him  as  "totally  out  of  control" 
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since  the  age  of  two. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  most 
children  physical  punishment  is 
effective  in  eliminating  unaccept- 
able behaviour.  It  works  because 
it  instils  fear.  This  is  partly  a 
process  of  conditioning  through 
which  the  punished  behaviour  is 
associated  with  fear  and  conse- 
quently suppressed. 

I think  it  would  be  useful  if  you 
would  give  your  view  of  whether 
physical  punishment  works  and 
what  alternatives  you  propose  for 
controlling  sociopathic  children. 

Yours. 

Richard 

Dear  Richard, 

YOU  certainly  don't  mince  words 
as  does  our  Minister  for  Health 
who  seems  to  have  refused  to  say 
whether  he  advocates  beating  chil- 
dren with  implements  as  a contri- 
bution to  the  health  of  the  nation. 
Nothing  mamby-pamby  about  you 
— hard  slaps  and  caning  for  chil- 
dren you  identify-  as  "sociopaths”. 

We  do  know  that  the  parents  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  Hitler  and  Fred 
WesL  all  subjected  to  repeated 
beatings,  would  have  lapped  up 
your  advice  had  you  been  writing 
then.  You  ask  whether  physical 
punishment  works.  It  does.  It  is  a 
potent  lesson  in  bad  behaviour. 

It  teaches  children  that  someone 
they  love  and  respect  believes  hit- 
ting to  be  a useful  way  of  sorting 
out  problems.  Children  learn  from 
what  we  do  more  than  from  what 
we  say.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by 
"works"?  You  suggest  that  harsh 
physical  punishment  is  “the  only 
thing  they  understand".  Confused 
elderly  people  and  people  with 
learning  difficulties  may  not 
understand  conventional  explana- 
tions and  boundaries:  do  you  advo- 
cate the  same  family  discipline 


ILLUSTRATION-  STEVE  CAPLIN 

with  fear,  hard  slaps  and  caning 
for  them  too? 

You  ask  about  “controlling" 
sociopathic  children;  first  let's  be 
clear  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  physical  actions  to  protect 
children  and  to  prevent  injury"  — 
but  this  debate  is  about  causing 
pain  and  injury’:  250  words  doesn’t 
allow  a full  description  of  alterna- 
tives, but  I will  remember  to  send 
you  a selection  of  Epoch’s  infor- 
mation leaflets  on  positive 
discipline. 

Yours. 

Peter 

Dear  Peter, 

YOUR  assertion  that  physical  pun- 
ishment increases  rather  than 
reduces  children's  aggressive  be- 
haviour is  contrary  to  the  conclu- 
sions of  psychologists  who  have 
examined  this  issue.  The  classic 
study  was  carried  out  in  the  1960s 
by  Robert  Sears,  who  found  that 
the  more  severely  mothers  pun- 
ished their  children  for  anti-social 
behaviour  the  less  anti-social  ag- 
gression their  children  manifested 
at  the  age  of  12. 

Contemporary  textbooks  of 
psychology  state  that  punishment 
is  effective  in  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating undesirable  behaviour, 
such  as:  “Severe  punishment  can 
be  extremely  effective  in  stopping 
behaviour"  <D.  Coon.  Essentials  of 
Psychology). 

An  authoritative  account  of 
child  socialisation  has  recently 
been  produced  by  David  Lykken 
in  his  book  The  Anti-Social  Per- 
sonalities. Likken  is  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  writes  that  the  only- 
way  to  deal  with  sociopathic  chil- 
dren is  to  teach  their  parents  the 
skills  of  socialising  them,  includ- 
ing physical  punishment 
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thing  to  keep  them  on  the  road. 
The  other  day.  after  an  hour  or  ca- 
joling and  pleading,  of  prayer  and 
offering  chicken  soup  through  the 
air  vents,  it  finally  roughed  and 
spluttered  into  life.  I was  over- 
joyed. Still.  I would  give  it  away,  if 
I could  find  a home  where  it  would 
be  loved  and  cherished.  Bur  I fear 
that  even  Albanian  schoolchildren 
would  scorn  an  Amstrad. 

THE  publishers  of  Loaded,  the 
magazine  for  football  hooligans 
who  can  read,  have  produced  an- 
other. a sort  of  good  eating  and 
drinking  magazine  for  yobs.  It’s 
called,  puzzlingly.  Elat  Soup. 

It  even  has  a long  directory  at 
the  back,  rather  like  the  Michelin 
Guide,  including  curry  houses, 
greasy  spoons,  pubs  selling  extra- 
strong lager,  and  so  on. 

1 shall  keep  mine  in  the  car,  to 
make  absolutely  certain  that  I 
never  need  enter  any  hostelry 
where  there  is  the  faintest  chance 
of  running  into  Liam  Gallagher 
and  Patsy  Kensit. 

THANKS  for  your  letters  about 
new  phrases,  to  which  I shall 
return.  Meanwhile,  does  anyone 
know  when  "sorted  out"  became 
"sorted”,  even  among  the 
bourgeoisie? 


He  likens  socialise  ting  children 
to  training  his  puppy.  Willy.  He 
writes:  "Willy  is  slowly  coming  to 
realise  that  1 am  bigger  and  stron- 
ger than  he  is  and  that  he  will 
have  to  do  what  I say  in  the  end.  I 
have  had  to  smack  him  a few 
times  to  get  the  point  across." 

The  principle  that  punishment 
suppresses  unwanted  behaviour 
holds  for  humans  and  canines. 

Yours, 

Richard 

Dear  Richard, 

SO  your  robust  views  on  punish- 
ment extend  to  the  family  pets.  A 
won!  of  warning  — the  law  al- 
ready provides  animals  (including 
wild  animals)  with  more  explicit 
protection  from  being  beaten  than 
children.  You  won't  find  many  dog 
trainers  sharing  your  views. 

If  you  have  done  a serious  aca- 
demic search  you  will  know  that 
the  vast  weight  of  psychological 
opinion  is  against  you.  I believe 
that  the  few  psychologists  who  still 
promote  slapping  and  caning  chil- 
dren should  be  expelled  from  repu- 
table  professional  associations. 
Why  not  form  your  own  British 
Society’  of  Sociopaths  (promoting 
your  views  fits  my  definition  of 
sociopath)?  Of  course  severe  pun- 
ishment can  be  effective  in  "stop- 
ping behaviour":  l could  probably 
stop  you  writing  silly  letters  if  — 
perish  the  thought  — I hit  you  hard 
and  long  enough. 

But  this  issue  is  far  too  serious 
to  be  flippant  The  world  and  the 
future  you  promote  with  your 
views  is  a child-fearing  world, 
discplining  through  fear,  seeking 
to  beat  the  underclass  into  submis- 
sion: a spiral  of  violent  attitudes 
and  actions  which  can  be  confi- 
dently predicted  to  breed  more 
violence,  more  depression,  more 
unconstructive  punitive  attitudes. 

1 remain  optimistic.  Extending 
to  children  the  protection  against 
assault  we  take  for  granted  for 
ourselves  will  free  parents  to  pro- 
mote positive  discipline,  enhance 
children's  status  as  people,  and  in 
time  help  to  create  a safer  and  less 
violent  world. 

I know  which  sort  of  world  1 
want  for  ray  three  young  children. 

Yours. 

Peter 


Dear  Peter, 


YOUR  vision  of  a future  world  of 
social  order  and  civility  inaugu- 
rated as  a consequence  of  children 
no  longer  being  punished  defies 
credibility. 

During  the  last  half  a century 
there  has  been  a considerable 
reduction  in  the  physical  punish- 
ment of  anti-social  children.  The 
birching  of  delinquents  was  abol- 
ished shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
second  world  war  and  the  caning 
of  out-of-control  children  was  abol- 
ished in  maintained  schools  in 
1986.  Physical  punishment  in  the 
home  has  also  diminished.  On 
your  theory  we  should  expect  that 
crime  and  anti-social  behaviour 
wouid  have  declined.  On  the  con- 
trary. they  have  increased. 
Recorded  crime  in  Britain  has 
risen  tenfold  since  the  late  19-lOs. 

One  of  your  misconceptions  is 
that  children  should  be  accorded 
the  same  rights  as  adults.  This  is 
nonsense.  Children  are  denied  the 
rights  to  buy  cigarettes  and  alco- 
hol. to  drive  cars,  and  to  have  sex. 

Children  are  also  compelled  to 
go  to  school.  Likewise  children 
need  to  receive  a moral  education 
from  their  parents  and  to  accom- 
plish this,  parents  have  to  explain 
and  lay  down  moral  rules  and 
enforce  them.  Unhappily,  this 
sometimes  requires  punishment 
and.  in  the  last  resort,  this  has  to 
be  physical. 

If  your  campaign  to  make  the 
physical  punishment  of  children 
illegal  is  successful,  the  conse^ 
quence  will  be  a less  civil  and 
lawful  society,  for  which  you  and 
your  like  will  bear  a'  heavy 
responsibility. 

Yours. 

Richard 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 


QPiy.nine  weeks 


away  from  the  tooth  an 
mversary  ofthe  birthUr 
Oswald  Mosley.  Who,  I wondJ? 
apart  from  the  little  band  or 
Fascist  devotees  which  meets  in 
his  honour  every  year,  will  col 
ebrate  that?  The  only  planned 
occasion  I know  of  is  a Channel 
4 serial  which,  according  to  a 
wave  of  stories  earlier  this 
year,  will  try  to  demonstrate  he 
was  not  a true  anti-Semite  The 
fascist  leader's  son,  the  novelist 
Nicholas  Mosley,  attempted 
earlier  this  year  to  draw  a dis- 
tinction between  Mosley  the 
anti-semitic  politician,  and 
Mosley  the  private  man.  who 
showed  no  sign  of  dislikinp 
Jews.  People  bludgeoned  by  his 
thugs  might  have  found  such 
distinctions  elusive. 

Nicholas  Mosley  has  pub- 
lished two  books  on  his  lather’s 
life,  the  first  of  which  I have 
just  discovered.  Called  The 
Rules  Of  The  Game,  it  covers 
the  period  from  Mosley’s  birth 
to  1933,  before  his  career  as 
Blackshirt  leader  began.  That 
the  core  of  his  political  creed 
was  evil  one  knew  already.  But 
what  this  book  abundantly 
demonstrates  is  the  wickedness 
of  his  personal  life,  and  espe- 
cially his  treatment  of  his  first 
wife  Cimmie,  which  some  be- 
lieved accounted  for  her  death 
at  the  age  of  34.  The  worm  in 
the  bud  was  detectable  quite 
early.  “We  have  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  most  bril- 
liant man  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.” Beatrice  Webb  wrote  of 
the  27-year-old  Mosley.  “So 
much  perfection  argues  rotten- 
ness somewhere." 

THE  PUBLICATION  Of  a 
novel  called  Sap  Rising, 
by  A A Gill,  has  created  an 
unusual  problem  for  literary 
editors.  What  do  yon  do  with  a 
book  which  by  every  account  T 
have  so  far  seen  is  totally 
worthless?  Gill  writes  televi- 
sion and  restaurant  reviews  for 
the  Sunday  Times.  In  the  for- 
mer he  shows  off  at  the  expense 
of  the  programmes.  In  Che  lat- 
ter at  the  expense  of  the  places 
he  eats  in.  It’s  apparently  felt 
he’s  too  big  to  ignore.  But  de- 
voting an  entire  full-length 
review  to  a book  like  this,  even 
if  you're  slating  it  is  not  the 
right  answer.  Xt  is  very  hard  to 
get  a novel  reviewed  unless  yon 
are  famous,  and  space  devoted 
to  Gill  is  denied  to  writers  who 
deserve  it.  Nor  is  all  this  con- 
demnation likely  to  make  even 
the  mildest  dent  in  Gill’s  self- 
satisfaction.  Narcissus  will  al- 
ways enjoy  the  reflection  In  the 
pool,  even  when  the  pool  is 
swimming  with  sewage.  I 
recommend  that  books  and 
magazines  should  institute  a 
regular  feature,  made  up  of 
one-liners,  called  Books  to 
Avoid. 

High  on  Sin  allweed's  own  list 
of  Books  to  Avoid  is  Bill  Clin- 
ton's Between  Hope  And  His- 
tory, (Random  House.  £15.99).  a 
title  with  horrible  echoes  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  My  Hope  For 
America,  of  which  Norman 
Mailer  wrote:  “It  is  not  even 
Impossible  that  it  is  the  worst 
book  ever  written  by  any  politi- 
cal leader  anywhere.”  Johnson, 
he  added,  “uses  words  in  inter- 
locking aggregates  which  fence 
in  thought  like  cattle.” 
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IT  SEEMS  carious  when  so 
much  information  that  is 
clearly  in  the  national  inter- 
est — where  the  Conservative 
Party  is  getting  its  money,  for 
instance  -—  is  denied  us,  that  we 
apparently  have  the  right  to  in- 
spect other  people's  wills.  Some 
newspapers  still  print  columns 
of  wills  for  no  apparent  reason 
except  that  they've  always  done 
so.  1 suppose  it  is  mildly  inter- 
esting to  discover  that  while 
the  Hon  Carpathia  Bligfa  has 
left  half  her  worldly  goods, 
which  were  meagre,  to  a cat’s 
home.  Major  General  Basker- 
ville  Runt  (I  parody,  but  only  a 
little)  has  spared  just  £100  out 
of  an  estate  which  runs  to 
squillions  for  his  parish 
church.  But  in  any  case,  I 
thought  the  undisputed  truth  of 
the  matter  was  this:  when 
people  leave  modest  estates,  it 
often  means  nothing  more  than 
that  they  have  better  accoun- 
tants than  those  who  leave  big 
ones. 

MALL  WEED  is  grieved  to 
learn  that  churches,  de- 
spairing of  finding  organ- 
ists, are  turning  to  organs 
which  play  themselves.  Yon 
simply  tap  In  a number,  and  Oh 
God,  Our  Help  In  Ages  Past 
comes  thundering  out  of  loud- 
speakers. Still  worse,  on  some 
of  these  gadgets  there  is  even  a 
built-in  choir.  What  is  likely  to 
happen  in  churches  in  the  era 
of  smart  machines,  like  fridges 
that  order  your  shopping  (as 
threatened  at  the  British 
Association),  is  too  painful 
even  to  contemplate.  No  doubt 
by  then  the  digital  organ  will 
preach  the  sermon,  take  the 
collection,  and  pour  the  coffe® 
afterwards. 

All  this  mechanisation,  too. 
will  destroy  those  delicioos  mo- 
ments when  the  priest  and  the 
organist  have  fallen  into  dis- 
pute and  the  organist  gets  his 
own  back  by  starting  to  play  a 
hymn  tune  before  the  priest  has 
finished  announcing  it.  Those 
who  doubt  the  clout  of  a 
wronged  musician  are  referred 
to  the  spectacular  case  of 
revenge  in  Hardy's  poem.  The 
Choirmaster's  Burial,  which 
was  wonderfully  set  to  music 
by  Benjamin  Britten. 
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^ Peregrine  Worsthorne  used  to  believe  in  this 
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Now  he  believes  in  this . . . 
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Why  did  he  change  his  mind? 

Was  it  Nixon?  Thatcher?  Morality?  The  old  armchair  cold  warrior  explains  how  he  went  off  the  Bomb 


Sir  Peregrine  Worsthorne  is  an  elder  statesmen 
of  the  Right  He  was  a central  figure  in  Margaret 
Thatcher's  revolution  as  former  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Telegraph.  In  the  fate  eighties  he 
vigorously  supported  opposing  the  Red  Peril 
through  nuclear  deterrence.  Now  his  views  have 
changed.  Here  he  looks  back  on  his  earlier  faith 
in  the  Bomb  and  derides  it  as  a monstrous — and 
potentially  genocidai  — folly 


M M tm  T TAKES  a 
L L ■ moral  blindness 
PI  that  is  beyond 
H imagining  to  be 
]H  directly  respon- 
BB  sible  for  the 
deaths  of  at  least  30  million 
people."  wrote  Ian  Bununa  in  a 
recent  Spectator  review  of  a new 
book  on  Mao  Zedong.  So  indeed  it 
does.  But  if  that  degree  of  killing 
is  beyond  imagining,  how  much 
more  so  is  the  scale  of  killing 
which  some  western  leader  would 
have  been  responsible  for  had  he 
ever  felt  compelled  to  push  the 
thermo-nuclear  button? 

During  the  cold  war  a willing- 
ness to  press  that  button  and.  in 
effect  incinerate  the  human  race 
was  inherent  in  western  defence 
policy.  Had  the  Red  Array,  using 
only  conventional  weapons,  at- 
tacked across  a Nato  border,  the 
West  was  committed  to  respond 
with  a nuclear  strike. 

That  was  official  policy,  known 
as  Mutual  Assured  Destruction 
(MAD.),  mutual  being  a grotesque 
understatement  since  the  destruc- 
tion would  have  extended  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth. 

In  the  event,  of  course,  the 
thermonuclear  deterrent  worked. 
The  Soviet  Union  never  did  attack 
a Nato  country.  But  if  it  had  not 
worked,  and  one  or  other  of  the 
American  presidents  had  had  to  I 


press  the  button,  in  what  light 
would  subsequent  generations  — 
if  there  were  any  — have  viewed 
that  uniquely  destructive  act? 

Would  some  historian,  emerg- 
ing centuries  later  from  the  post- 
thermonuclear  war  dark  ages, 
have  judged  it  morally  Justified  or 
so  evil  as  to  dwarf  even,  the  most 
monstrous  iniquities  of  Hitler. 
Stalin  and  Mao  Zedong?  Nobody 
nowadays  thinks  of  asking  that 
question. 

During  the  cold  war,  the  policy 
of  MAD  prospered,  so  none  dare 
call  it  evil.  Armchair  cold  war 
warriors,  like  myself,  of  course, 
never  did  call  it  evil  At  the  very 
least  we  thought  it  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  by  Ear  the  greater  being 
the  extinction  of  individual  free- 
dom which  would  have  been  the 
consequence  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism's world  dominion. 

Or  so  we  vaguely,  almost  frivo- 
lously, allowed  ourselves  to  think. 
Whereas  CND  said  "better  red 
than  dead",  we  said,  and  felt 
proud  to  say,  “better  dead  than 
red". 

That  an  individual  could 
proudly  say  — "give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death"  — is  more  than 
understandable.  But  we  armchair 
cold  warriors  in  the  West  were 
saying  more  than  this.  We  were 
saying  that  the  whole  human 
race,  the  greater  part  of  which  | 
was  neutral  in  the  cold  war,  l 


High 
fliers 
like 
to  lie 
low 

Norman  Foster 
wants  us  to  live  in 
the  clouds.  But 
the  rich  people 
who  have  tried  it 
in  Hong  Kong 
would  rather  stay 
nearer  the 
ground, says 
Andrew  Higgins 


SIR  NORMAN  Poster  tells 
us  that  social  climbing 
means  precisely  that  — 
climbing  to  a luxury  apart- 
ment in  the  clouds  atop  the  Millen- 
nium Tower  he  has  planned  for 
London.  The  world's  champion 
social  climbers,  though,  are  far 
less  literal-minded.  No  one  ever 
disputed  Hong  Kong’s  zeal  to  get 
ahead.  It  boasts  two  of  the  world's 
10  richest  billionaires  and  more 
Rolls-Royces  per  capita  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world. 

It  also  has  scores  cf  tall  build- 
ings and  a breathtaking  skyline. 
But  real  status  in  Hong  Kong 
comes  from  staying  firmly  on  the 
ground. 

“Very  rich  people  like  to  be  dif- 
ferent’’ says  Ronnie  Chan,  the 
multi-millionaire  chairman  of 
Hang  Lung  Development  one  of 
the  colony’s  main  property  firms. 
"If  everyone  else  is  going  up.  we 
like  to  stay  down.  Here  lots  of 
people  live  In  penthouses  but  very 
few  can  afford  to  have  their  own 
garden.”  Chan,  like  many  mem- 
bers of  the  colony’s  plutocracy, 
lives  in  a fhmDy  house  on  Victoria 
Peak,  close  to  the  heavens  but  only 
thanks  to  nature.  1 

Across  Asia,  economic  boom  has 
produced  a building  blitz,  most  of 
it  vertical.  Malaysia  has  just 
snatched  from  Chicago's  John 
Hancock  building  the  right  to  pro- 
claim itself  home  to  the  world  s 
highest  tower.  China  is  dose  be- 
hind, with  two  huge  office  blocks 
under  construction  in  Chongqing 
and  Shanghai-  Hong  Kong  has 
Asia's  second  tallest  building  and 
a tycoon  called  Nina  Wang  wants 
! to  unseat  Malaysia. 

But  such  giant  totems  of  power 
and  wealth  are  dedicated  almost 
entirely  to  offices.  Corporations  l 


should  be  put  at  risk  to  preserve 
western  liberty.  How  could  we 
have  believed  anything  so 
preposterous? 

The  answer  is  that  to  begin  with 
our  leaders,  the  people  who  mat- 
tered, didn’t  They  only  pretended 
to  believe  it  so  as  to  make  the 
thermonuclear  deterrent  credible. 
Only  if  the  Russians  believed  that 
the  West  would  blow  up  the  world 
in  response  to  a conventional 
attack  would  they  desist  from 
making  such  an  attack. 

No  moral  problem  here.  Mutual 
Assured  Destruction  was  all  a 
bluff  so  terrible  In  its  nature  that 
we  were  absolutely  certain  the 
Russians  would  never  risk  calling 
it  By  this  method  of  reassurance 
, was  Harold  Macmillan  able  to 
sleep  at  night  with  an  untroubled 
conscience.  That  is  fine  as  far  as  it 
goes.  But  to  be  effective  the  bluff 
had  to  be  credible  and  there  was 
no  way  over  the  long  haul  of  con- 
vincing the  Russians  that  the 
West  really  was  mad  enough  to 
blow  up  the  human  race  without 
the  West  actually  becoming  so.  So 
what  started  as  a morally  justified 
bluff  eventually  became  some- 
thing much  more  real. 

The  logic  of  species  survival 
dictated  that  the  ultimate  weapon 
would  never  be  used.  Louis  Halle 
always  Insisted,  however,  that 
there  was  one  human  characteris- 
tic which  might  make  mankind 
defy  the  logic  of  species  survival: 
ideological  fanaticism..  If  one 
thermonuclear  power,  for  exam- 
ple, saw  the  nominal  issue  be- 
tween it  and  its  opponent  as  being 
whether  the  ideas  attributed  to 
Karl  Marx  or  those  attributed  to 
John  Locke  should  rule  the  world, 
then  the  contest  would  indeed 
tend  to  be  all-out  directed  to  an 
unlimited  objective  that  required 
total  victory. 


and  countries  like  heights.  The 
people  who  run  them  seem  to  like 
the  ground.  The  Hong  Kong  Bank 
and  the  Bank  of  China  have  both 
built  stunning  skyscrapers,  one  de- 
signed by  Norman  Foster,  the 
other  by  the  Chinese- American  ar- 
chitect IMPei. 

Near  the  top  of  both  is  a luxury 
suite  for  visiting  corporate  execu- 
tives. Such  extravagance,  though, 
has  little  appeal  for  real  masters  of 
the  universe.  Sherman  Kung,  a 
leading  Hong  Kong  architect  who 
worked  on  the  Bank  of  China  pro- 
ject. says  senior  Chinese  cadres 
who  visit  prefer  to  stay  in  a hotel 
or  In  the  bank's  villa.  “The  service 
is  better  and  tew  people  like  to 
sleep  in  an  office  block."  Hong 
Kong’s  best-known  veteran  social- 


Up.  up  and  away  . . . life  at  the 
top  isn't  all  it’s  cracked  up  to  he 


In  other  words,  nothing  was 
more  important  in  the  nuclear  age 
than  for  the  superpowers  to  deny 
themselves  the  self-indulgence  of 
believing  in  the  myth  that  man  is 
divided  into  two  opposed  and  mu- 
tually irreconcilable  species,  the 
good  and  the  wicked.  The  two 
species,  Halle  was  fond  of  pointing 
out,  might  be  the  servants  of  God, 
identified  with  Christendom,  and 
servants  of  Satan,  identified  with 
Islam;  or  they  might  be  the  virtu- 
ous. proletarians  and  the  wicked 
capitalists.  1 

During  the  Nixon-Kissinger  1 
period,  there  was  no  question  of 
either  side  defying  the  logic  of 
species  survival,  since  under 
Brezhnev  the  ideology  was  drain- 
ing out  of  Soviet  politics  quite  as 
fast  if  not  a lot  faster,  than  it  was 
draining  out  of  American  politics 
under  Nixon.  This  did  not  mean 
that  the  cold  war  was  over,  but  it 
had  ceased  to  be  between  God  and 
Satan;  ceased,  that  is,  to  be  about 
any  issue  likely  to  overcome  inhi- 
bitions Induced  by  mankind’s  in- 
stinct for  survival. 

These  were  the  years  of  detente 
and  peaceful  existence.  In  theory 
we  could  have  all  been  inciner- 
ated at  any  time.  But  most  of  us 
had  stopped  fearing  the  mush- 
room cloud.  This  was  not  because 
either  side  had  renounced 
thermo-nuclear  weapons  but  be- 
cause both  seemed  to  have 
renounced  ideological  absolutes. 

Then,  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
cold  war,  when  Ronald  Reagan 
came  to  power  in  Washington  and 
Margaret  Thatcher  in  London, 
everything  seemed  to  change. 
Their  fingers  really  might  have 
pushed  that  button. 

This  may  have  been  partly  due. 
in  Mrs  Thatcher's  case,  to  a cer- 
tain bellicosity  of  character.  But 
fundamentally,  for  both  of  them. 


ties.  Brenda  and  Kai-bong  Chau, j 
live  in  a low-rise  mansion  called  | 
Villa  D’Oro  with  a garage  for  their 
his-and-hers  pink  and  gold  Rolls- 
Royces. 

Living  in  a high-rise  could  mean 
sharing  the  lift  with  people  like 
I Chong  Tsoi-jun,  a modestly 
wealthy  cigarette  trader  whose 
name  has  been  plastered  over  local 
newspapers  in  connection  with  a 
fraud  and  corruption  scandal  Last 
week,  he  took  advantage  of  his 
36th  floor  in  a luxury  apartment 
block  to  end  his  long  legal  ordeal: 
he  jumped.  His  pyjama-clad  corpse 
was  found  floating  in  the  swim- 
ming pooL 

Far  from  being  the  exclusive 
preserve  of  the  rich,  life  at  high 
altitude  in  Hong  Kong  is  highly 
democratic.  Over  half  of  the  popu- 
lation fives  in  high-rise  public 
bousing.  Some  of  the  colony’s 
poorest  live  in  penthouses. 

“Living  high  up  is  nothing 
special  in  Hong  Kong.  It  is  the 
norm.”  said  Dr  TC  Ha  a psychia- 
try professor  at  the  University  of 
Hong  Kong.  “But  fewer  than  1 per 
cent  can  afford  a private  garden. 
Nearly  everyone  else  lives  in  tall 
apartment  blocks."  Living  in  the 
clouds  is  so  much  a part  of  ordi- 
nary life,  he  says,  that  Hong  Kong 
has  few  of  the  problems  associated 
with  crowded  low-rent  high-rises 
in  Britain  or  the  US. 

At  the  Man  Hing  Estate  in  Chal 
Wan,  a working-class  district  at 
the  end  of  the  subway  line,  the  top 
floor  of  the  colony's  tallest  council 
block  is  occupied  by  a factory  la- 
bourer, his  wife  and  four  children. 
They  hang  washing  from  the  win- 
dows of  their  44th  floor  eyrie,  burn 

incense  on  the  rooftop  — and 
dream  of  one  day  moving  down  to 
earth. 


the  reason  was  more  ideological 
than  personal,  having  little  to  do 
with  love  of  war  and  a great  deal 
to  do  with  the  extremity  of  their 
anti-communism  or,  if  you  prefer, 
with  the  intensity  of  their  love  of 
freedom. 

Here  I really  do  believe  that  the 
neo-conservative  intellectuals  of 
the  New  Right  made  a major  and 
sinister  contribution.  They  con- 
cocted a piece  of  casuistry  — as  I 
now  see  It  to  be  — which  gave 
ideology  a new  lease  of  life; 
restored  it  to  a primacy  which  the 
experiences  of  the  nuclear  age  had 
slowly  but  surely  nibbled  away. 

I remember  hearing  it  for  the 
first  time  at  a lunch  in  the  Ameri- 
can embassy  in  London  when  the  1 
guest  of  honour  was  Mrs  Jean  1 
Kirkpatrick,  then  a very  senior  1 
foreign  policy  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  — a veritable  high 
priestess  of  the  period.  Eyes 
ablaze,  she  outlined  her  famous 
distinction  between  authoritar- 
ianism and  totalitarianism. 

■ft  ^WHEREAS  former 

evil  empires  had 
^B  IBB  been  autboritar- 

UU  ian.  only  the 
Soviet  Union 
mm  had  perfected 
the  techniques  required  to  render 
its  dominion  absolute  and  termi- 
nal. Therefore  wherever  the  com- 
munist evil  took  hold,  an  eternity 
of  damnation  was  bound  to  follow. 
Compared  to  a communist  vic- 
tory. the  destruction  of  thermonu- 
clear war  on  a global  scale  could 
be  envisaged  with  relative 
equanimity. 

Most  of  my  fellow  guests,  the 
flower  of  New  Right  Thatch erltes. 
found  it  a spell-binding  perfor- 
mance. At  long  last  someone  had 
thought  up  a closely  argued  ratio- 
nale for  supposing  that  the  human 


I race  would  benefit  in  the  long 
run,  from  most  of  its  members 
being  dead  rather  than  red.  Even 
at  the  time,  I was  uneasy.  Was  the 
virus  of  communism  really  so  ter- 
1 mtnally  deadly? 

Evil  the  Soviet  empire  was,  but 
did  it  really  have  the  power  per- 
manently to  alter  the  nature  of 
God’s  creation?  Was  this  not  to 
endow  Messrs  Brezhnev  and  his 
successor  Andropov  with  super- 
human powers,  with  a degree  of 
potency  which  Christian  theology 
does  not  even  grant  to  the  Devil 
himself?  Such  scepticism  was 
brushed  aside,  rather  rudely,  as  1 
remember.  For  ideological  scepti- 
cism in  the  days  of  Reagan  and 
Thatcher  had  gone  very  much  out  1 
of  fashion.  | 

Luckily  for  the  Reagan-That- 
cherite  New  Right,  all’s  well  that  | 
ends  well  The  heretics,  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr  Gorbachev,  recanted 
without  the  human  race  having  to 
be  incinerated.  No  cause,  there- 
fore, for  regrets,  still  less  shame. 

Quite  the  opposite.  The  New 
Right  can  and  does  now  boast  that 
their  zealotry,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  proved  the  last  straw 
that  broke  the  Red  Bear's  back. 
Possibly  it  was.  Without  the  New 
Right’s  ideological  fervour  the 
cold  war  might  still  be 
unresolved. 

But  it  could  so  easily  have  bad 
the  opposite  effect  provoked  the 
Red  Bear  into  one  last  act  of  glob- 
ally cataclysmic  desperation.  It  is 
this  possibility  that  I find  so 
disturbing. 

For  from  the  knowledge  we  now 
have  of  conditions  within  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  time  of  its  col- 
lapse, it  is  clear  that  the  threat  it 
posed  no  longer  justified  carrying 
on  the  policy  of  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction.  This  is  not  to  con- 
done communism.  It  remained  to 


the  end  a beastly  system  of  gov- 
ernment But  by  then  it  was  mani- 
festly not  a totalitarian  system 
capable  of  stamping  out  the 
human  spirit  for  all  time. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  continue  to 
pose  a threat.  But  it  was  no 
longer,  if  it  had  ever  been,  so 
awful  a threat  that  the  duty  of  the 
West  was  plainly  to  incinerate  the 
world  rather  than  to  compromise 
with  it 

To  bluff  about  that  duty,  as  was 
the  West's  way  for  most  of  the  cold 
war.  was  of  course  justifiable.  But 
the  New  Right  zealots  were  not 
bluffing.  They  really  did  believe 
that  the  West  should  push  the  but- 
ton, and  had  the  Russians  made  a 
seriously  false  move,  press  that 
button  is  just  what  Ronald 
Reagan,  abetted  by  Margaret 
Thatcher,  might  have  done. 

That  Is  what  the  New  Right  cold 
warriors  would  have  urged  them 
to  do.  So,  in  all  probability,  would 
L It  makes  me  quite  sick  to  think 
about  the  hawkish  leading  article 
I would  have  written  in  the  Sun- 
day Telegraph.  For  anti-commu- 
nist hawkishness  had  become  by 
then  almost  a reflex  action. 

It  is  this  that  worries  me  — the 
New  Right’s  macho  readiness, 
towards  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  to 
envisage  thermonuclear  hot  war. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war  it 
was  too  frightful  to  imagine. 
Then,  with  experience,  we  learnt 
to  accept  the  threat  as  a necessary 
tool  in  diplomacy.  But  in  the  final 
triumphal  1st  period  — long  after 
the  Soviet  Union  bad  become  just 
another  dictatorship  — the  New 
Right,  in  the  grip  of  Ideology, 
seemed  almost  to  look  forward  to 
thermonuclear  Armageddon. 

A longer  version  of  (his  article 
appears  in  the  current  Spectator 
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Up  — While  a slip  of  a lad  at 
Chet  ham's  School  of  Music, 
Harding  bumps  into  Sir  Simon  . 
Rattle.  By  the  time  he's  18,  he's 
Rattle's  assistant  at  the  CBSO, 
and  making  his  professional 
debut,  conducting  Bartok's 
Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite  — 
“awesome"  said  the  critics. 

Up  ...  In  late  '95,  Rattle  with- 
draws from  a CBSO  conceit  in 
Chatelet  at  the  last  minute;  the 
evening's  programme  contains 
Mahler  and  Schoenberg  works 
which  are  far  from  standard  in  the 
conductor's  repertory.  But  Harding 
wades  in.  lies  about  his  experi- 
ence, and  conducts  the  concert  to 
delirious  acclaim. 

And  away  . . . This  week,  a fort- 
night past  his  21st  birthday,  he 
conducts  the  Berlin  Phil,  where 
he’s  Claudio  Abbado’s  assistant 
It’s  his  biggest  triumph  yet  again 
precipitated  by  the  original  con- 
ductor's freak  withdrawal.  Is 
Harding  spiking  their  drinks? 


FALLING: 

THE  EVERLEY 
BROTHERS 


Going  ...  At  the  psychedelic 
end  of  the  sixties,  that  ole  Everiey 
Brothers  dose-harmony  country 
croon  began  to  sound  a smidgen 
pass£.  The  problem  is  exacerbat- 
ed by  their  Drug  Hell  — Don  says 
his  doctor  gave  him  hallucinogenic 
substances  under  the  guise  of  vit- 
amins. Hmm. 

Going  . . . Phil  smashes  his  gui- 
tar on  stage  in  Texas  and  flounces 
off.  The  group  is  kaput.  The  pair 
don't  speak  for  several  years.  Don 
gets  fat  and  moves  to  Nashville. 
Gone  ...  They  re-form.  After 
enjoying  a mini-vogue  as  one  of 
the  proclaimed  influences  of  the 
Britpop  crowd,  the  Brothers  con- 
vene In  Berlin  this  Thursday  to 
entertain  middle-aged  Germans. 
But  “Auf  wiedersehen,  auf  wieder- 
sehen.  mein  Liebe”  doesn't  have 
the  same  ring,  does  it? 
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Botticelli  bonkers . . . Film-maker  Piotrowska  and  her  mock-up  Primavera.  Top  right-  the  real  thing 


MARHN  ARGLESTBROGaWN 


SHOOTING  STARS 


Oh  no  it  isn’t 


Botticelli’s  Primavera  has  made  fools  of  the  experts  for  centuries — and 
still  people  spend  their  lives  trying  to  unlock  its  secrets.  This  woman 
admits  to  being  obsessed  by  it.  Me  too,  says  Veronica  Horwell 


Agnieszka  piotrowska 
— I’U  call  her  AP  — is 
Polish,  which  means 
that  she  discovered  sub- 
version keeps  things 
alive  in  head  and  heart. 

It  means  also  that  20  years  ago 
when  she  was  16.  she  boarded  a 
beaten-up  bus  tour  through 
Europe  and  queued  with  her 
father  outside  the  Uffizi  in  Flo- 
rence. There  she  met  Primavera 
for  the  first  time  She  was  sur- 
prised by  its  size.  It  is  taller  than  a 
man.  It  takes  five  wide  strides  to 
walk  from  one  side  to  the  other. 


Her  father,  who  sounds  very  wise, 
said  it  was  about  change. 

AP  directs  documentaries  now. 
Her  last  was  about  Jerzy  Kosinski, 
the  Polish  Jewish  American  suc- 
cess and  suicide,  a wizard  of  con- 
tradictions, who  left  her  low  in 
spirits.  So  she  wanted  to  make  a 
film  about  the  sublime: 
Primavera. 

Art  on  television  is  supposed  to 
be  authoritative.  Scientific,  even. 
Somebody  stands  before  a master- 
piece and  speaks  about  prove- 
nance and  attribution, 
psychosexual  sublimations  and 


manifestations  of  the  Zeitgeist.  We 
listen.  He  knows,  you  know. 

Only  when  AP  started  to 
research  Primavera,  she  realised 
that  nobody  knew.  There  was 
agreement  it  was  the  work  of 
AUessandro  (Sandro)  Fflipepi  of 
Florence,  called  Botticelli,  which 
means  little  barrel,  painted 
between  1470  and  1490  for  the  city’s 
prime  family  the  Medici.  Giorgio 
Vasari,  who  wrote  about  lifestyles 
of  the  Renaissance  rich  and 
fhmous,  saw  around  1550  a Botti- 
celli of  “Venus,  whom  the  Graces 
are  covering  with  flowers  denot- 


ing the  spring”  in  Castello,  a 
Medici  country  Villa.  There  it  was 
rediscovered  in  the  19th  century 
and  warily  displayed  to  the  public 
in  1853. 

Item,  then,  one  painting,  in  pig- 
ments hound  with  egg-yolk,  a drop 
of  vinegar  and  linseed  oil  on 
poplar  wood  panels.  Left-to-Right, 
Mercury  prods  a private  cloud- 
scape  with  his  wand;  three  Graces 
dance;  tilt-headed  female,  could  be 
Venus,  raises  her  hand  in  — wel- 
come? blessing?;  blindfold  Cupid 
hovers  above  her;  Flora,  a young 
woman  of  perpetual  total  moder- 


Prty  the  poor  Bosnians,  says  Gary  Laehman,  for  having  to  put  up  with  the  artist’s  convoy  of  peace 


An  embarrassment  of  liberals 


Provocations 


IN  LOVE  Thy  Neighbor,  his 
I account  of  the  Bosnian  war. 


II  Washington  Post  journalist 
Peter  Maas  remarks  that  during 
the  “conflict”  Bosnia  became  “a 
choice  stamp  to  have  in  your 
metaphysical  passport”.  He 
mentions  Bianca  Jagger's  “fact 
finding”  visit  in  1993,  inferring 
that  her  humanitarian  cachet 
profited  more  from  this  than 
any  Bosnian  did.  Recently  I had 
an  opportunity  to  ponder 
Maas's  wisdom.  As  a member  of 
a London  "artists'  convoy”  I was 
at  the  Art  Of  Freedom  Festival 
held  in  Tuzla  last  month. 

Geared,  according  to  its 
prospectus,  to  “provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  people  of 
Tuzla  to  enjoy  a diverse  arts 


festival  after  four  years  of 
war”,  and  to  be  a “permanent 
marker  for  creativity  and  toler- 
ance against  nationalism  and 
creeping  ethnic  cleansing”, 
Omjetnost  Slobode.  as  the  fest- 
val  was  called  in  Bosnian, 
raised  questions  of  how  one 
gauges  the  success  of  these 
affairs.  But.  even  more,  it 
raised  the  question  of  exactly 
whose  festival  it  was. 

That  arrangements  proved 
an  exercise  in  disorganisation 
was  bad  enough.  Basic  require- 
ments like  lodging,  food,  toi- 
lets, not  to  mention  scheduling 
of  events,  were,  at  best,  shots  in 
the  dark.  Tuzla’s  mayor.  Selim 
Beslaglc.  wrote  a letter  wel- 
coming the  convoy.  Yet  accord- 
ing to  John  Davies  of  Workers 
Aid  For  Bosnia,  one  of  the  festi- 
val organisers,  when  the  con- 


voy reached  Tuzla,  nothing  had 
been  prepared  for  it.  There 
were  even  suggestions  of  profi- 
teering. Spanish  aid  workers, 
come  to  help  rebuild  the  Dom 
Mladi,  the  youth  home,  were 
told  they’d  be  charged  for  every 
hammer  and  nail. 


Granted,  organising  massive 
affairs  involving  hundreds  of 
people  isn’t  ea^y;  especially 
with  a considerable  language 
barrier.  But  looking  at  the  festi- 
val prospectus,  and  reading  the 
list  of  events  that  didn’t  hap- 
pen, like  the  closing  classical 
performance  by  flautist  Wissam 
Boustany  one  questions 
whether  we  should  have  been 
thankful  for  what  did  take 
place.  Creating  adverse  condi- 
tions and  congratulating  your- 
self on  the  small  achievements 
you  squeeze  out  of  them  is  a 
dubious  business.  And  if  the 
living  conditions  of  the  100- 
plns  members  of  the  convoy — 
the  corridor  of  a school,  with 
two  unreliable  toilets  and  show- 
ers to  accommodate  all — were 
supposed  to  mirror  those  of 
some  earlier  occupants  (300 
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nits;  looks  straight  into  your  soul; 
a nymph.  Chloris,  is  lunged  at  by  a 
wind.  Zephyr  Backdrop:  orange 
trees  in  fruit  and  blossom  and  a 
sliver  of  silver  river  Foreground: 
about  500  plants  of  which  33  are 
fantasies  and  42  are  botanicaBy 
identifiable;  Professor  Guido 
Moggi  found  that  out  after  the  1982 
cleaning,  which  dissolved  five  cen- 
turies of  sunset  gold  varnishes -to 
leave  a pale  dawn  scene. 

That’s  it. 

Beyond  that  no  one  concurs  on 
who  commissioned  it,  why  when, 
nor  wbat  it  means.  AP  did  ask.  She 
photographed  authorities  pontifi- 
cal in  their  chairs,  or  tome- in- 
hand in  their  libraries.  She  edited 
the  answers,  one  butting  another, 
for  her  film,  which  is  like  a Polish 
cabaret  pre-fall  of  the  Iran  Cur- 
tain. Very  subversive. 

Zo!  says  venerable  Prof  Sir 
Ernst  Gombrich,  my  once  novel 
theory  was  that  Primavera  was  a 
teaching  aide  for  Lorenzo  Pier- 
francesco  Medici,  temperamental 
teenage  cousin  to  the  great 
Lorenzo  di  Medici  — H Mag- 
nifies. Gombrich  believes  that 
philosopher  Maxsilio  Ficino 
wrote  a shooting  script  for  Pri- 
mavera, which  was  a kind  of 
commercial  selling  Neo- Platon- 
ism to  the  boy  It  was  a fashion- 
able New  Agey  thought  in  15th 
century  Florence,  combining 
astrology  muscial  harmony,  uni- 
versal love  of  mind  for  mind, 
magic,  a tender  Christianity  and 
classical  religion,  etc. 

Und  novo,  summarises  Gom- 
brich to  AFs  camera,  if  you  van! 
me  to  explain  in  one  sentence,  Pri- 
mavera iss  about  the  realm  of 
Venus,  an  Meal  world. 

No.  no.  says  Dr  Paul  Holberton, 
It  was  never  drawn  for  Lorenzo 
Plerfrancesco;  he  would  have  been 
about  seven.  And  that's  not  Venus, 
she  is  anybody's  idealised  beloved. 
If  s about  love  at  first  sight 

Oh.  it  could  have  been  done  for 
Lorenzo  Pierfrancesco,  concedes 
Dr  Charles  Hope.  But  nobody 
asked  Ficino  to  script  anything. 
Love  for  the  mind?  Mind™.  Obvi- 
ously if  s all  about  physical  love 
and  a new;  rich  sensuality 

Ah,  asserts  Prof  Charles 
Dempsey  who  long  ago  was  Gom- 
b rich’s  prot£g&  but  defected,  it  was 
created  for  II  Magnifico  and  those 
deities  were  real  people.  Prof  Bin 
Kent  counters  it  was  made  for  H 
Magnifico,  yes,  but  painted  when 
his  revered  mother;  the  mamma 
and  mediator  to  all  Florence,  had 
just  died:  the  Venus-madonna- 
figureisher. 

Interjected  between  are  teasing 
theories  about  Mercury  being  a 
portrait  of  gorgeous  GuEIano.  0 
Magnifico 's  brother;  butchered  by 
a rival  family  in  a hit  at  High  Mass 
in  the  Duomo  on  Easter  Sunday. 
1578;  and  Flora  or  Venus  being  a 
portrait  of  beauty  Simonetta 
Vespucci,  dead  of  TB  at  23. 

“Veil,"  responds  Gombrich, 
“you  can  say  anything  you  like 
about  the  part.  You  can  say  they 
were  very  fond  of  spinach  if  you 
vant  Ve  don't  know.  ” 

I go  round  to  AFs  house  in 
Acton  to  see  the  full-size  mock-up 
of  Primavera  in  her  sitting-room. 
Art  students  cart  it  about  Florence 
in  the  film,  proving  points  practi- 
cally like  you  can’t  get  it  into  the 
room  where  Vasari  claimed  he  saw 
it  because  it  won't  pass  through 
the  stone  doorway.  AP  and  I sit 
most  of  an  evening  staring  at 
Venus  — if  that  is  Venus.  (Gom- 
brich's  famous  essay  has  a foot- 
note quoting  15  different 
interpretations  of  her  expres- 
sion.) AFs  partner  slopes  off  to 
research  definitions  of  happiness; 
he's  in  the  psych  business.  AP 
filmed  psych  interpretations  of 
Primavera,  too.  They're  100  per 
cent  absolute  and  totally  contra- 
dictory. A Freudian  in  red  empha- 
sises the  moment  of  deflowering 
and  a gentle  Jungian  in  black  indi- 
cates manriala  shapes. 

AP  has  witty  anecdotes  about 
some  authorities  she  approached 
who  were  just  too  dotty  even  for 
her  film.  But  more  on  her  mind  is 
a worry  that,  with  new  policies  for 
Channel  4.  there  will  be  no  more 
commissions  as  stimulating  as 
this,  on  which  she  spent  six 
months.  It  seems  that  C4  has  been 
like  the  Florence  of  II  Magnifico 
and  his  father  Coslmo:  a place  of 
experiments  removed  from  out- 
side power  struggles;  an  ideal 


refhgee  women  who  lived  there 
for  more  than  a year),  then  bad 
taste  also  enters  the  equation. 

Disorganisation  wasn't  the 
worst  of  It  There  was  also  the 
feeling  we  were  imposing  thic 
festival  on  Tuzla.  Realising  no 
one,  including  ourselves,  knew 
what  was  going  on,  a “proces- 
sion" designed  to  “make  as 
much  noise  as  possible”  was 
organised.  No  one  took  much 
notice  of  this.  Yet  what  struck 
me  were  the  costumes.  One 
woman,  a stilt-walker  wrapped 
in  black  leather;  wore  insect- 
eye  goggles  and  brandished 
arms  that  looked  like  ear  muf- 
flers. She  could  have  come  off 
the  set  of  Mad  Max.  This  might 
go  down  well  in  Camden,  but 
what  does  it  have  to  do  with 
multteulturalism  and  ethnic 
tolerance,  especially  in  a coun- 
try that  had  seen  enough  of 
real-life  monsters?  It  seemed 
that  for  a great  deal  of  the  festi- 
val we  were  taking  In  each  oth- 
ers’ laundry;  much  of  the 
audience  at  most  of  the  events 
were  members  of  the  convoy 

A call  to  “take  to  the  streets” 


realm  where  arrogant,  inspired 
patrons  sponsored  poets,  crafts, 
men  and  artists  and  wheretbecih 
zens  were  presumed  to  be  bright  " 
What  does  AP  fed.  about  pri- 
mavera? Feel,  not  know 
Venus  is  sad  end  looking  back  at 
the  part.  That  ft  is  about  change. 


IN  THE  film,  a vivid  Floreu. 
tme-m-the-street,  shbwn  AFs 
repro.  says  ft’s  foil  of  grace 
and  pregnant  women.  I nfee 
that  and  1 go  rummaging  at 
home  fear  a box  of  souvenirefrom  a 
raid  wet  spring  spent  , in  Florence 
searching  for  specimens  of  rail  42 
of  those  real  plants  inPrimaveta’s 
foreground.  Look,  there’s'. toy 
poster  of  it  carriediikeachartfbr 
miles,  cracked  down  the  folds  and 
grappa-stained.  And  the  list  of 
flower  names  ticked  when  1 found 
them:  the  spooky  hellebore  grew 
among  sump  oil  in  a rubbish 
dump,  and  a footballer  jumped 
into  corn  so  green  the  wind  made 
no  sound  in  it  to  pluck  me  an  early 
cornflower  bud.  A Florentine  gar- 
dener In  AFs  fihn  grumbles  they 
don't  all  bloom  in  the  spring,  but  I 

checked  off  the  total  42. 

I should  like  you  to  believe  that 
it  was  an  educated  interest  in  Lau- 
ren tian  Florence  that  first  hooked 
me  on  the  painting,  but  it  was,  in 
fact,  a House  & Garden 
ad  decades  ago  for  Pat  Albecks 
furnishing  fabrics  — curtains, 
sheets  — based  on  Primavera’s 
flowers.  They  were  expensively 
printed  on  cotton.  I could  only 
afford  the  pillowcases,  so  I bought 
a cheap  art-partworkin  lieu  of  the 
rest  of  the  decor  and  was  spell- 
bound by  the  subject  Though  l 
never  speculated  what  Primavera 
meant:  it  seemed  then  like  those 
sixties  Vogue  fashion  spreads  with 
figures  on  exotic  location,  but  no 
narrative.  Or  maybe  _a  mmlwj 
production  number 
But  I did  think  much  about  Bot- 
ticelli himself:  look,  there’s  my 
notebook  scribbled  with  his  brief 
life.  The  studious,  sickly  son  of  a 
tanner:  a goldsmith’s  apprentice;  a 
pupil  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi:  -he 
worked  from  home  “as  and  when 
he  pleases",  as  his  father  declared 
to  the  tax  authorities  when  Sandro 
was  35.  He  sounded  restiessraper- 
fectionist  taking  commissions  and 
either  never  beginning  them  ox- 
abandoning  them  in  complete.  . He 
hadn’t  had  a Medici  education,  but 
that  didn't  silence  him:  “Wdhitata 
scrap  of  learning  and  scatody 
knowing  how  to  read,”  a fidend 
wrote,  “he  plays  the  commentator 
of  Dante.”  “What  do  they  mean, 
little  barrel,"  wrote  II  Magnifico, 
“he's  a big  mouth  for  input  and 
output,  never  without  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner  and  supper;  at  home 
anywhere  and  always  bunting  into 
yours.”  : . '• 

When  the  fortunes  of  Florence 
and  the  Medici  declined  in  to 
1490s,  Sandro  was  converted  by. 
the  austere  and  fundamentalist 
preacher  Savonarola;  he  offered 
up  his  secular  artwuEks;.  to' 
Savonarola's  young  cultural 
cadres  who  burnt  them  on  the 
Bonfire  of  the  Vanities  in  the 
Piazzo  della  Signoria  before  Lent 
1498.  Savonarola  himself  was 
burnt  in  that  square  the  next  year 
by  those  who  had  formerly 
advanced  him. 

Botticelli  lived  one  more  decade 
He  painted  ever  less.  “He  is  the 
only  painter  not  burdened  with 
commissions,”  wrote  an  agent  to  a 
prospective  patron,  “and  he  would 
gladly  work  for  you."  Thwarts  foe 
end  he  accepted  handouts  from 
those  who  respected  his  achieve- 
ments, and  they  asked  him  to  sit 
on  the  committee  deciding  where 
Michelangelo's  David  should 
stand.  He  was  buried  In  his 
father’s  tomb,  destitute. 

I return  my  list  to  the  box,  with 
the  Handbook  Of  Wild  Flowers  Of 
Southern  Europe  and  the  business 
card  of  the  Japanese  doctor  who 
sat  next  to  me  all  one  sopping  day 
that  spring  in  the  Uffizi  regarding 
Flora’s  face.  He  had  played  truant 
from  a conference  in  Switzerland 
to  see  it  He  was  not  surprised  by 
its  size,  because  he  had  thought  of 
it  as  a Japanese  screen  ever  since, 
in  childhood,  he  first  saw  the  pte 
tore  in  a book  one  summer  day  in 
Osaka,  when  he  had  to  slay  home 
because  of  air  pollution. 


be  shown  on  C4  tonight  at  8pm. 


was  given  on  the  first  day 
Advertising,  or  desperation? 
Were  we  helping  these  people, 
or  slumming?  That  some  of 
Tuzla’s  teenagers  enjoyed  a free 
Dodgy  concert  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
good  thing,  as  were  the  music 
and  craft  workshops  that  some 
of  the  local  children  attended. 

But  I couldn’t  escape  a feeling  of 

strain,  even  at  the  successful 
events.  And  when  a woman  Jour- 
nalist assured  me  that  . - 

“Bosnians  want  the  same  thing3 
we  want,”  I wondered  at  her 
surprise,  and  the  implied  under- 
standing that  “they”  were  “just 
like  us”,  and  that  that,  of 
course,  was  a good  thing. 

in  a firework  finale,  explo- 
sions echoing  those  of  a year 
before  drove  out  devils  lxx  the 
form  of  Spanish  dancers.  I had 
to  admit  relief;  and  the  embar- 
rassment Liberals  feel  when 
they  realise  their  philanthropic 
efforts  are  a tad  patronising- 
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Sky’s 
the  limit 

IT  WAS  only  nine  minutes  into 
Peter  Benchley's  The  Beast 
(Sky  1)  when  they  cut  to  a 
five-minute  break.  We  barely 
got  to  know  the  smart  young 
couple  whose  sailing  holiday 
was  rudely  interrupted  when 
they  were  sliced  into  bite-sized 
portions.  (By  four  minutes  in. 
even  very  simple  viewers  had 
worked  out  that  the  Beast  was  a 
giant  squid,  or  its  approxima- 
tion. To  all  appearances,  the 
cost-conscious  effects  johnnies 
had  thrown  a Greek  starter  into 
a fish  tank  and  stirred  vigor- 
ously with  pitta  bread). 

The  break  would  have  been 
the  usual  drill  (Emma  Forbes, 
her  unimpeachable  hair;  Nicole, 
her  tongb  life  of  buying  clothes 
in  a sissy  motor),  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  prefaced  by  a lengthy 
plug  for  Stephen  King’s  The 
Langoliers.  Only  nine  minutes 
in  and  we’re  watching  trailers 
Tor  the  next  bought-in  American 
TV  movie!  It  was  like  Christmas 
Eve  when  they  stop  selling  toys 
in  the  ad  breaks  and  immedi- 
ately start  selling  summer  holi- 
days and  January  sales.  But  I 
haven’t  even  opened  my  pre- 
sents yet 

In  terms  of  interrupting  a 
thriller,  this  need  not  have  been 
disastrous.  After  all.  suspense 
works  through  deferral,  by 
stimulating  and  frustrating 
viewers’  desires,  satisfying 
them,  if  at  all.  in  the  last  reel. 

In  fact  the  break  was  a disas- 
ter. Because,  even  with  nine 
minutes,  we  had  time  enough  to 
realise  that  this  was  a TV  movie 
which  clumsily  recycled  some  of 
Steven  Spielberg's  best  seaborne 
standbys.  We’ll  be  back  after  the 
break?  You  may  be.  but  I’m  off 
for  sushi.  As  soon  as  the  sailors 
were  in  the  water,  they  were 
shot  horn  below,  backlit  by  the 
moon.  This  would  have  been 
ingenious  except  it  was  deriva- 


Anderson 

shelter 


GERRY  Anderson  has  done 
that  horsey  thing.  Having 
fallen  off  Radio  -I.  he’s 
climbed  right  back  on  again. 
Not  that  his  new  series  Gerry's 
Bar  bears  much  relation  to  the 
infamous  Anderson  Country 
which  excited  some  Radio  4 lis- 
teners into  believing  that  their 
radio  sets  were  growing  horns. 

Here  he’s  back  on  his  old 
patch,  with  a series  of  talks 
about  his  native  Northern 
Ireland  in  the  style  of  his  previ- 
ous series  Stroke  City,  which 
made  his  name  on  the  so-called 
mainland.  Unlike  Anderson 
Country,  the  new  series  dis- 
plays his  aptitudes,  which  are 
chiefly  descriptive  — the  chap 
is  splendid  on  summoning 
scenes,  and  turning  in  the 
crisp,  funny  line.  But  if 
Anderson  is  a storyteller  of 
some  skill,  as  a social  analyst 
it’s  still  nul  points.  His  take  on 
Belfast  is  not  just  patronising 
— the  trouble  with  his  fellow 
citizens  is  that  they  don’t  see 
“the  big  picture”  (presumably 
he  does)  — but  also  seriously 
stereotypic,  implying  that  its 
inhabitants  are  doltish  bigots, 
prey  to  irrational  beliefs.  “So 
wby  are  we  at  each  other’s 
throats  for  no  good  reason?”, 
be  asks  rhetorically.  It  Is  not  a 
useful  way  of  making  sense  of 
religio-politicai  strife,  nor  a 
fresh  one. 

If  Anderson  remains  alarm- 
ingly irritating,  Anna  Raeburn 
has  become  less  truly  deeply 
maddening.  Her  daily 
lunchtime  Talk  Radio  agony 
aunt  show.  Anna  Raeburn : Lice 
and  Direct,  is  still  dispensing 
tough  love,  but  sbe’s  mellowed 
a little  and  now  sounds  less 
reproving.  The  loquacious  way 
she  role-play's  her  advice  con- 


t*ve:  that  shot  is  all  but  the  sig- 
nature of  Jaws,  shown  on  Sky 
Movies  Gold  two  days  before. 

Bizarrely  re- viewing  that 
movie  was  a fresh  experience. 
Even  an  obviously  rubber  shark 
can  seem  menacing  with  a direc- 
tor who  can  construct  suspense 
through  editing  and  mastery  of 
the  miseen  scene.  Jaws  even  bad 
enough  guile  to  lampoon  itself 
— the  scuba  divers  jokingly  ter- 
rorise a beach  with  a plastic  fin. 
a gag  which  at  the  same  time  fed 
our  unease. 

The  Beast,  by  contrast,  mas- 
tered only  mess  en  scene. 
Although  Jaws  has  been  end- 
lessly parodied,  it  is  its  visual 
tics  (shark ’s-eye  camera  angles, 
half  the  frame  filled  with  water 
above  which  swimmers  panic 
helplessly)  that  have  been 
satirised  rather  than  its  cun- 
ningly evolving  structure. 
Stupidly,  the  makers  of  The 
Beast  regurgitated  its  tics  with- 
out raising  the  narrative  above 
TV  movie  good -guy -tri  umphs- 
over-squids-and-suits  banalities. 

Its  most  rewarding  experi- 
ence was  the  five-minute  break, 
because  for  a British  viewer  this 
was  the  consummation  of 
watching  bought-in  American 
television.  So  often  there  is  the 
ghostly  feeling  when  we  watch  a 
musical  interlude  in  Ellen 
(Hollywood  to  the  sound  of  sub- 
Aretha  caterwauling)  or 
Friends  (Manhattan  to  the 
sound  of  decorous  indie-band 
strumming)  that  we  have  missed 
something,  even  if  it  was  just  an 
ad  for  Sal’s  Famous  Pizzeria. 

But  such  disturbing  experi- 
ences abound  on  cable.  If 
there’s  one  thing  more  uncanny 
than  watching  EastEnders  from 
the  early  eighties,  it  is  watching 
it  with  a commercial  break  on 
UK  Gold.  On  Thursday  Ian 
Beale  was  a little  boy  watching 
Nik  Kershaw  videos  under- 
meatb  an  early-eighties  moptop. 
Half  an  hour  later  on  BBC-1  he 
was  a man,  breaking  up  with  his 
wife  and  breaking  down  into 
mature  vulnerability.  Youth  has 
never  seemed  so  transitory. 

On  EastEnders  UK  Gold-style, 
a foursome  at  the  Vic — Knth 
Pauline.  Pete,  and  Roly  the 
man-sized  poodle  — sat  silently 
over  drinks.  Roly  was  the  only 
one  with  a successful  perm 
(Pauline’s  hair  in  particular 
wasn’t  so  much  teased  as 
stalked)  and  the  only  one  who 
knew  the  etiquette  about  clos- 
ing one’s  month  in  polite  society 
The  uncanny  mood  mounted:  a 
dog.  probably  now  dead,  was 
never  aware  of  his  comic  skills 
then,  let  alone  how  much 
delight  he  would  provide  to 
viewers  more  than  a decade  on. 


tin ues  to  dement  me:  telling 
her  callers-in  what  they  should 
say  to  their  errant  partner  or 
recalcitrant  kid.  she  comes 
over  like  some  strong-but -sin- 
cere actress  giving  a stirring 
speech. 

But  on  the  whole  her  counsel 
is  sound,  she  distinguishes  well 
between  the  serious  and  the 
indulgent,  and  sometimes 
swiftly  spots  an  underlying 
problem,  tike  (recently)  a 
school  non-attender’s  depres- 
sion. Most  valuably  Raeburn 
serves  the  great  in-betweens  — 
those  untouched  by  social 
workers  or  psychotherapists. 

James  Whale’s  evening  Talk 
Radio  phone-in  is  another  mat- 
ter. Full  of  artifical  bombast, 
he  uses  listeners  as  a stage  for 
his  theatrical  displays  of  self- 
importance.  On  Monday  night 
some  timid  young  thing  had  to 
wait  while  he  railed  mock-exas- 
peratedly  about  who  can 
remember  what.  The  best  bit 
was  when  he  had  to  go  off  for  a 
pee  and  two  female  callers-in 
got  to  chat  between  themselves. 

Fve  never  understood  why 
the  satirists  and  parodists 
haven’t  got  their  hands  on  the 
phone-in.  having  burlesqued 
the  news  programme  and  chat 
show  so  successfully,  but  then  I 
heard  McDonald's  new  ad  and 
there  it  was,  a jokey  money-sav- 
ing tips  phone-in.  complete 
with  nenfy  caller  using  the 
lingo  of  fake  intimacy  (“TO  be 
honest,  Roland”).  The  ad  has 
just  won  an  Aerial  Award,  a 
monthly  prize  for  radio  adver- 
tisements which  culminates  in 
the  annual  awards  next  month. 

Other  winners  Include  the 
COI’s  highly  interactive  army 
recruiting  commercial,  begin- 
ning with  the  words  *Tf  you're 
thinking  of  joining  the  Army, 
try  this  simple  exercise”  and 
then  entreating  us  to  stay  still 
for  40  seconds,  with  chiding 
comments  like  “I  can  hear  your 
breathing”  from  the  voiceover 
in  between.  For  a few  moments, 
the  listener  becomes  a virtual 
soldier.  Hiding  in  enemy  terri- 
tory. But  most  inspired  is  the 
Littlewoods  ad,  by  the  DMB&B 
agency,  in  which  an  announcer 
reading  the  football  results 
slowly  realises  that  he’s  won 
250  grand.  Continuing  in  the 
same  tone  he  says  “Ha  Ha  Ha  3; 
Til  Never  Have  To  Read  This 
Dirge  Again  2 . - - My  Producer 
Is  A Moron  3;  I Only  Laughed 
At  His  Jokes  To  Be  Polite  2”. 

Wit  and  pithy  narrative  in 
under  two  minutes  — no  haiku 
could  do  better. 


PHOTOGRAPH- FRANK  BARON 


After  Ella . . . Annie  Ross,  one-time  child  star  — and  niece  of  Elly  Logan  — who  grew  up  to  become  Britain’s  only  truly  international  female  jazz  star 

The  lady  is  a champ 

Cool,  sophisticated  and  Scots.  John  Fordham  pays  homage  to  jazz  great  Annie  Ross 


The  legend 


“C 


LOSE  enough 
for  jazz”  is  a 
well-oiled 
maxim  that 
says  things 
work  best  if  the  edges  are  a little 
ragged.  It's  a principle  that  Annie 
Ross,  the  elegantly  Americanised 
Scots  singer  — who  played  herself 
in  the  film  Shortcuts  — only 
observes  according  to  her  own 
strict  definitions.  Ross  is  at  the  Cafe 
Royal's  Green  Room  for  a fortnight 
a venue  from  which  you'd  not  only 
be  turned  away  if  you  turned  up  in 
sneakers,  but  probably  offered 
reduced  rates  with  a local  psychia- 
trist It’s  such  a cushioned  environ- 
ment attractive  to  audiences  of 
well-heeled  drifters  who  don't  quite 
know  what  they’re  buying  a ticket 
foe  that  it  almost  threw  even  the 
sophisticated  Ms  Ross. 

Though  she's  always  at  pains  to 
declare  her  Scottishness.  Ross’s 
speaking  voice  sounds  like  Lauren 
Bacall  after  a run  of  late  nights.  As 


a singer  her  combination  of  metic- 
ulous attention  to  the  anatomies  of 
classic  songs  and  a built-in  ability 
to  swing  like  a rhythm  section  (the 
product  of  years  of  familiarity 
with  some  of  jazz  history’s  great- 
est rhythm  players,  including 
Count  Basie’s)  made  her  the  most 
internationally  respected  jazz 
vocalist  ever  to  have  had  a connec- 
tion with  these  shores,  even 
including  Cleo  Laine. 

But  the  qualities  that  have  led  to 
this  reputation  aren't  as  explicit  or 
easy  to  define  as  they  were  for  her 
famous  American  vocal  contempo- 
raries. They  are  more  impassive 
and  elusive  than  Ella  Fitzgerald’s 
(exuberant  innocence),  Billie  Holi- 
day’s (vulnerable  sensuality)  or 
Sarah  Vaughan's  (soulful  grandilo- 
quence) and  she  doesn’t  take  the 
risks  Betty  Carter  does,  by  appear- 
ing to  let  audiences  into  her  inner- 
most psychological  turmoil. 

Ross  appeared  in  Robert  Alt- 
man’s 1993  movie  Shortcuts  play- 
ing the  part  of  a jazz  singer  and  it 
was  at  Altman's  insistence  that  she 
worked  on  materials  she  didn't 


usually  sing.  One  such  was  To  Hell 
With  Love,  a brooding  reflection  on 
the  price  of  passion  that  was  a 
highlight  of  the  opening  night  at 
the  Green  Room.  Ross  rubbed  the 
point  in  by  the  way  the  drama  of 
the  song  evolved,  from  bruised 
broodiness  in  twilight  at  the  start 
(the  singer  brought  her  own  light- 
ing expert  for  the  season,  Dizley 
Jones)  to  a frantic  assertiveness 
that  rattled  the  glassware.  She 
inhabited  this  song  in  a way  that 
closed  the  sometimes  tantalising 
gap  between  where  she  appears  to 
be  and  where  she  really  is,  but  it’s 
a song  that’s  dose  to  a travelling 
artist’s  heart. 

Annie  Ross  has  an  unusual 
angle  on  showbusiness  for  a jazz 
star,  and  it  suffuses  all  her  songs. 
She  was  raised  for  the  stage  and 
began  appearing  in  Hollywood 
movies  as  a chili  (She  became  the 
foster  daughter  of  her  singer  aunt 
Ella  Logan  in  California  when  she 
was  three,  decided  to  sing  jazz 
when  she  was  five  on  hearing  Ella 
Fitzgerald's  A Tisket  A Tasket,  and 
Scots  comic  Jimmy  Logan  and 


singer  Buddy  Logan  were  close  rel- 
atives.) Unlike  virtually  all  British 
jazz  artists,  she  thus  grew  up  with 
the  great  stars  of  the  music  just 
around  the  corner,  and  wasn't 
fazed  by  launching  a career  on  a 
Fifties  world  stage  that  already 
included  Fitzgerald.  Holiday  and 
Vaughan.  She  was  bright  and  curi- 
ous. and  she  absorbed  instrumen- 
talists' methods  as  if  she  played  a 
horn  herself.  Ella  Logan  under- 
stood jazz,  and  had  dose  connec- 
tions with  the  jazz  world,  which 
brought  Lena  Horne.  Duke  Elling- 
ton, Errol  Gamer  and  many  others 
to  the  house. 

Wednesday's  show  confirmed 
that  Ross's  habits  as  an  actress 
make  her  careful  with  lighting, 
clothes,  and  stagecraft  and  not 
simply  out  of  compensation  for  the 
passing  years,  but  because  she's 
done  it  ail  her  life. 

For  all  that  she  sounded  edgy  in 
her  opening  pieces,  though  deli- 
cately caressed  into  her  stride  by 
an  excellent  trio  featuring  three 
sensitive  listeners  in  pianist  Dave 
Newton,  bassist  Andy  Cleyndert 


and  the  veteran  drummer  Jack 
Parnell.  Don’t  Get  Around  Much 
Anymore  was  a mixture  of  purrs 
turning  into  growls  set  against 
sudden  percussive  exclamations, 
turning  into  a Fit2gerald-like 
headlong  scat  Twisted,  her  sar- 
donic psych  iatrist's-couch  narra- 
tive set  to  a famous  sax  solo  by 
Wardell  Gray  was  there  too.  now 
deeper,  and  more  phlegmatically 
delivered. 

Long  after  the  show.  Ms  Ross 
was  sitting  at  the  bar  with  the 
band,  unwinding  with  a drink.  She 
had  introduced  herself  to  the 
Green  Room's  support  singer,  who 
remarked  that  it  was  unusual  for 
the  headline  act  to  stay  on  the 
premises  and  converse,  they  usu- 
ally headed  for  the  exit  flanked  by 
minders.  “It  doesn't  make  sense  to 
me.  that  star  beliaviour."  Ross 
muses.  “Friendships  help  cover 
the  emotional  gaps  that  life  on  the 
road  causes.  But  more  important 
than  that,  it’s  just  about  being  a 

human  being.” 

Annie  Ross  is  at  tf  it  Green  Boom.  Cafe 
Royal,  Regent  Street,  until  September  28. 


Miller’s  Traviata  succeeds  In  spite  of  him,  says  Andrew  Clements 

Doctor- No! 


The  let-down 


A BOHEME,  Tosca,  Carmen 
and  now  Traviata;  it's  become 
la  tradition  cf  Dennis  Marks' 
regime  at  English  National  Opera 
to  open  the  season  with  a new  pro- 
duction of  a popular  repertory 
piece.  Like  its  predecessors, 
Jonathan  Miller's  Traviata  is 
straightforward  enough  to  keep  the 
box-office  busy  for  a number  of 
seasons  to  come. 

There  are  certainly  several 
aspects  of  the  show  that  deserve  to 
be  widely  seen  and  heard.  They're 
mostly  musical  ones  — the  rewards 
of  the  evening  are  founded  upon  a 
beautifully  modulated,  slowish  yet 
elegantly  paced  reading  of  the 
score  by  the  American  conductor 
Stephen  Mercurio.  who  is  making 
his  debut  at  the  Coliseum.  The 
playing  was  immensely  refined, 
and  it  lays  the  basis  for  a number  of 
first-class  performances. 

Rosa  Mannion's  Violetta  is  a 
remarkable,  heart-wrenching 
achievement,  full  of  touching  detail 
and  inflection  that  makes  the  final 
moments  of  the  opera  hard  to  bear. 
She  may  not  be  a Violetta  in  the  tra- 
ditional impulsive  mould.  She  is  not 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  party  in  the 
opening  scene  but  a person  tiring  of 
life,  so  that  Affiredo  Is  the  man  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

At  the  start  John  Hudson’s  per- 
formance as  Alfredo  seemed  stiff, 
but  by  the  second  act  the  passion  all 


Judith  Mackrell  applauds  Swan  Lake  at  the  Piccadilly  Theatre 

Who  dares  swims 


The  triumph 


LLET  companies  usually 
gard  Swan  Lake  as  the 
ost  reliable  warhorse  in 
pertoire.  the  public  never 
of  its  exquisite  Swan 
ses  or  of  Tchaikovsky's 
: score.  But  for  Matthew 
director  of  Adventures  In 
Pictures,  transferring  his 
>duction  to  the  Piccadilly 
this  week  was  potentially 
iest  thing  he’s  ever  done, 
lance  rarely  ventures  into 


the  commercially  capricious  West 
End  because  it  relies  on  a IpyaL 
carefully  targeted  public,  and 
AMP’s  own  interpretation  of  the 
ballet  is' particularly  tricksy  to  sell 
since  it  dares  something  that’s 
only  been  attempted  as  fransves- 
tite  parody  before  — it  has  all  the 
Swans  danced  by  men.  When  the 
work  was  premiered  at  Sadler’s 
Wells  last  year.  It  was  cushioned  fay 
a core  dance  audience  which  could 
appreciate  the  work’s  seriousness 
as  well  as  get  its  jokes.  Bourne  s 
attempt  to  get  this  audience  back 
for  a second  viewing  and  to  hook 


into  a non  dance  public  is.  accord- 
ing to  box-office  lore,  akin  to  finan- 
cial suicide. 

Except  that  this  Swan  Lake  is  a 

blissfully  comic,  fiercely  moving 

piece  of  theatre  that  should  con- 
vert even  the  grouchiest  dance 
phobe  into  a fan.  Lez  Brother- 
stone’s  designs  locate  the  ballet  in  a 
late  20th-century  Britain  of  cor- 
rupt Royalty  Soho  sleaze  and  secret 
magic  with  a style  and  ingenuity  as 
arresting  as  any  blockbuster  mus- 
ciaL  But  Tchaikovsky’s  music  is 
magnificently  more  hummable 
than  any  Lloyd  Webber  score.  And 


Outstanding . . . Rosa  Mannlon 


fell  into  place.  The  Germont, 
Christopher  Robertson,  suggested 
several  layers  beneath  the  severe 
exterior  There  are  good  supporting 
performances  too,  from  Nerys 
Jones's  Flora,  Ashley  Holland's  bul- 
lying, bear-like  Baron,  and  Anthony 
Mee’s  camped  up  Viscount 
Yet  despite  these  detailed  charar- 
acterisations.  Miller's  approach  as 
a whole  is  all  too  generalised.  His 
visual  starting  point  was  Nadar's 
mid- 19th -century  photographs  of 
Parisian  society,  and  he  peoples  the 
production  with  their  likenesses,  to 
anchor  it  it  firmly  in  the  period  and 
the  world  of  Dumas'  La  Dame  Aux 


Bourne’s  re-write  of  the  ballet 
which  shows  Prince  Siegfried  as 
the  mad  melancholy  victim  of  a 
loveless  Palace  upbringing,  rings  a 
thousand  bells  for  any  contempo- 
rary Royal  watcher. 

The  ballet  was  enthralling  first 
rime  round  but  on  a second  viewing 
it  looks  even  better.  Technically  the 
dancing  has  grown  tighter  so  that 
the  male  corps  Invest  an  even  more 
thrilling  wildness  into  the  powered 
grace  of  their  Swan  rituals.  Adam 
Cooper  in  the  Odette/  OdUe  role 
dominates  the  stage  as  a savagely 
beautiful  force  of  nature,  his  arms 
braced  like  an  eagle’s  wings,  his 
gaze  both  remote  and  perplexed  as 
he  hesitates  over  his  affection  for 
the  wimpish  Prince  Fiona  Chad- 
wick's Queen  is  a comic  gem,  and 
Scott  Ambler's  Siegfried  has 
become  even  more  haplessly 


Camelias,  on  on  which  Piave’s 
libretto  is  based.  Yet  it  all  becomes 
an  elaborate,  inteliectualised  frame 
in  which  to  set  the  action;  there  is 
nothing  in  that  treatment  which  is 
more  than  pictorial,  nothing  to 
interact  with  the  drama  in  a mean- 
ingful way.  Explicit  moments  of 
“production”  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  most  striking  of 
them  is  also  the  most  revealing  of 
Miller's  attitude  In  the  final  scene, 
Violetta  remains  bedbound,  and 
does  not  urge  herself  to  the  win- 
dow (as  the  libretto  directs)  to 
watch  a passing  street  parade; 
Miller's  treatment  may  be  more 
medically  exact,  as  he  argues  in  the 
programme,  but  tt  is  not  opera  ti- 
cally  perceptive.  Violetta's  last  des- 
perate attempt  to  recall  her  earlier 
vhriacious  life  is  one  of  the  whole 
opera's  transcendent  points  and 
the  removal  af  it  suggests  that  ver- 
similitude  is  paramount  to  Miller 
and  suspension  of  disbelief  forbid- 
den. But  opera  isn’t  real  life,  and 
isn’t  meant  to  be. 

Twenty  years  or  so  ago  Miller 
based  a Kent  Opera  Traviata  on  the 
same  ideas,  with  the  same  designer 
Bernard  Culshaw  and  though  the 
results  here  are  always  elegant 
looking,  they  are  also  devoid  of  any 
dramatic  life  of  their  own,  relying 
upon  the  principals,  and  on  Man- 
nion  in  particular  to  inject  the 
humanity,  and  to  tell  us  something 
about  the  opera,  and  to  hint  at  its 
bigger  themes.  Mannion  does  that 
often  unforgettably  but  she  has  to 
do  it  in  spite,  rather  than  because 
of  the  framework  that  this  produc- 
tion puts  around  her 
Performances  continue  at  the  Gohseum 
until  November  IS 


poignant  It’s  not  Petipa  and  Ivanov, 
and  there  are  brief  moments  where 
you  miss  the  love  poetry  of  the  orig- 
inal. But  the  terrifying  final  act 
where  the  lovers  are  tom  apart 
makes  Tchaikovsky’s  score  far 
more  visoerally  exciting  than  any 
classical  interpretation. 

Before  the  show  opened 
rumours  were  flying  around  that 
AMP  were  seriously  considering  a 
Broadway  run.  Mad  hubris,  we  all 

thought  Yet  the  response  of  this 
audience  — packed  with  critics 
and  heavyweight  stars  from  both 
theatre  and  dance  — made  us 
think  again.  As  the  whole  audito- 
rium rose  in  a spontaneous  stand- 
ing ovation  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  dance's  most 
unexpected  fairy  tales  — a tiny 
company’s  West  End  triumph. 


Details:  01 71  -3671734 


Book  of  the  Week 


TONY  BLAIR  S BLUEPRINT  FOR  A 
NEW  BRITAIN 

“New  Britain"  is  a book  from  the 
very  heart  of  the  New  Labour  Party, 
ihi*  moM  personal  and  c\ tensive 
portrait  of  a leader  in  advance  of  a 
General  Election.  More  than  a 
declaration  of  convictions  and  beliefs 
Only  £8.99  (tree  p&p)  ii  is  an  opportunity  to  understand 
what  plans  Tony  Blair  has  for  a revived,  re  invigorated  Britain. 

(To  order  call  FREE  now  on  0500  418  419  or  fill  in  coupon  below 
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hyantor  can 
iap  for  Cecil 


Chris  Hawkins 

k—— -v  I’SHYANTOR.  the 
[•iTV'.E.yjfni  Derby 
pi.''  looks  the 

L i.i-ir.il  choice  for 

this  ;iftf  ri!.<.-n's  Per  temps  St 
Le-tT  nr  f ii.iiicnster  to  3ive 
Henry  C-'-r'O  n tilth  success  in 
the  $c. ■ .-"i'-?  final  Classic. 

Lhf'ir-  ir.tor  has  thrived 
s-ini-e  IjK.-itiiv;  Mons  by  half  a 
I-iiuth  in  lit-  ■'•re  it  Voltiseur 
Sr.i>.-5  v York  when  he 
riiotved  i m turn  of  foot 
in  n -.lo'.vlv  run  r.ice 

[t  v.v.u'iJ  v-  ■..'■on?  to  con- 
..lixlo  K h i'?  winced  heels, 
how-;  - of.  ?.< .)  Inch  ot'nccelera- 

1 1, >ooi.:.’. i hi.-*  downfall  at 
Ej.o  m hui  none  of  his  rivals 
i^L.|i.-s%.«l  -.iih  much  speed. 

f ‘ii  sii o.-r  holds  Shantou 
on  li.-i'-w  torn,  having  N?aten 
hi m)  a ‘—rim  '-nd  ijmrter.  and 
t|-,o  |.u:-;r  In's  done  little  sub- 
sitjiientiv  snyce^t  he  has 
iiiijii'-  'Vc’l  — ■)  Windsor  vic- 
tor. l.ist  ti'.:.-  iianlly  inspir 
ir»"  ci hi :n 

All.*.*:  from  flopping  badly 
ir.  liv  Irish  IK rhy  v.li^n  Cecil 
fn^l  .'I'.'  .Ii1-  iiorse  had  not 
iiici.  i'MV'!  iron i Epsom.  E*u- 
shyo.iMjr  !i b«jn  the  epit- 
ijiiH*  ui  i nnsisii-ncj'  and  the 
onh  | — 1 1 i'i  chink  in  his  ar- 
m.'.ur  I*  '.c.iniin.'i.  Cecil  totally 


dismissed  suggestions  that 
his  horse  was  running  out  of 
steam  at  York  when  Mons  ap- 
peared to  be  getting  back  at 
him  inside  the  final  furlong 
and  told  me:  “He'd  won  his 
race  and  started  to  idle  there. 
He’U  stay  all  right,  there's  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  about  it” 

While  talking  about  stam- 
ina. Heron  Island  and  St 
Mawes  are  bred  to  get  every 
yard  or  the  trip  and  more. 

Heron  Island  comfortably 
beat  Minds  Music,  runner-up 
in  last  year's  Leger.  at  New- 
bury last  month  and  Peter 
Chapple-Hyam  is  bullish 
about  his  colt's  prospects,  al- 
though his  early  form  is  noth- 
ing to  write  home  about. 

St  Mawes.  17th  in  the 
Epsom  Derby  when  finishing 
very  sore,  has  returned  to 
prominence- after  winning  the 
Gordon  Stakes  at  Goodwood  ' 
i Mons  a length  away  fourth) 
and  he  should  be  in  his  ^ 
element  over  a mile  and  , 
threequarters.  being  by  Shah-  I 
rastani  out  of  a mare  by  Shir-  | 
ley  Heights. 

Some  will  argue  that  this 
season's  Classic  three-year-  i 
olds  are  a moderate  bunch  . 
and  in  the  circumstances  it  is  ! 
better  to  look  for  value  else- , 
where  in  the  shape  of  the  1 
Queen's  Vase  winner  Gordi  i 


| or  the  easy  Ebor  winner  Cler- 
kenwell.  Gordi.  who  runs  in 
1 the  Cigar  colours  of  Allen 
I Paulson,  beat  Wilawander 
into  fourth  in  the  Vase  over 
two  miles,  with  Clerkenwell 
seventh. 

He  has  not  run  since,  but  he 
has  been  well  backed  over  the 
last  week  to  suggest  there  are 
no  worries  about  fitness. 

Michael  Stoute,  however,  is 
not  happy  with  Clerkenwell. 
who  yesterday  appeared  sore 
on  his  near-hind  heel.  He  may 
still  run,  but  history  is  very 
much  against  him  — the  last 
Ebor  winner  to  go  on  and  take 
the  Leger  being  Warlock  in 
1856. 

Cecil  caused  a stir  yester- 
day when  saddling  Forest 
Buck  to  beat  his  oddson 
stable  companion  Storm 
Trooper  and  he  complicates 
matters  here  by  fielding  a 
second  string  in  Flying 
Legend,  who  steps  out  of 
handicap  company.  Cecil  said 
yesterday  that  Flying  Legend 
is  definitely  not  running  as  a 
pacemaker  and  expects  a bold 
show. 

Hopefully  the  maestro  has 
it  taped  and  Dushyantor 
(3.-10)  will  become  the  fifth 
winning  favourite  in  the  last 
six  years.  1 take  him  to  beat  St 
Mawes  and  Mons. 
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Rematch  . . . Dushyantor  (right),  here  getting  the  better  of  Mons  at  York,  is  a warm  favourite  to  win  again  in  today’s  St  Leger  photograph-  martial-inch 


tunes  up  for  Arc  Carson  back  on  classic  merry-go-round 


Ron  Cos 

YKAft  on  from  his  Irish 
/ C \ | !iai'.ip:,,n  Stakes  suc- 
Pen  tire  travels  to 
L'-nifh.'-nip  tomorrow  to  con- 
te>t  Vue  Pi  ix  Fuy.  one  of  five 
Group  r iv>->  -»n  n card  which 
traditionrU;  provides  useful 
chiCi*  l"r  next  month's  Are. 

Ladbrokes  .ire  of  the  opin- 
ion ii'rat  Pent  ire  is  not  a cer- 
mm  runiit-r  in  die  Arc.  but 
yc  >i'.T>l.iy  Wragg  dis- 

mkseil  such  suggestions. 

"Prov  ided  Pentire  runs  a 
gnou  race  i'.«morrow.  we  will 


carry  on  for  the  Arc.”  said  the 
Newmarket  trainer.  “Unfor- 
tunately I wanted  some  soft 
ground  to  see  how  he  would 
cope.  Now  the  race  may  tell 
us  little.” 

Wragg  also  scotched 
rumours  that  Pentire  was  be- 
coming reluctant  to  go  out  on 
the  Newmarket  gallops.  He 
was  certainly  reluctant  to 
leave  the  stalls  in  the  Ring 
George,  but  came  through  to 
beat  Classic  Cliche  and  Shaa- 
mit  in  tremendous  style. 

In  that  sort  of  form  Pentire 
(4.35)  should  be  too  good  for 
Swain,  last  year's  Arc  third. 


Helissio.  5-1  favourite  for 
the  Arc  with  Hill's,  will  be  a 
warm  favourite  to  boost  his 
claims  in  the  Prix  Niel. 

Opposition  includes  his 
progressive  stable  companion 
Tarator.  ah  unlucky  second  to 
Strategic  Choice  at  Deauville 
last  time.  A good  run  here 
will  see  his  Arc  odds  (33-1)  cut 
dramatically. 

Shaamit  bids  to  uphold  Pen- 
tire's  Ascot  form  in  the  Irish 
Champion  Stakes  at  Leopard 
stown  today.  He  will  not  mind 
the  drop  in  distance  to  10  fur- 
longs. but  could  find  Tiznar- 
ida  (4.00)  a handful. 


WILLIE  CARSON  may 
have  to  postpone  his 
retirement  for  an- 
other year  after  Rahhare 
beat  the  track  record  and 
three  rivals  with  an  im- 
pressive burst  of  speed  in 
yesterday's  Laurent-Per- 
rier  Champagne  Stakes  at 
Doncaster  to  become  6-1 
favourite  for  next  year's 
2.000  Guineas,  writes  Chris 
Hawkins. 

So  regularly  does  Carson 
come  up  with  a top  two- 
year-old  that  he  seems  des- 
tined to  go  on  forever  and 
he  was  certainly  excited 


about  Rahhare.  who  im- 
pressed him  much  more 
than  Alhaarth  in  this  race 
last  year. 

"He’s  still  a baby,  very' 
much  a baby,  and  will  de- 
velop.” said  the  jockey. 
"He’s  not  like  Alhaarth. 
who  was  a complete  horse 
as  a two-year-old  and  the 
others  caught  him  up. 

‘This  one  put  some  good 
two-year-olds  in  their  place 
and  will  improve.  I wound 
him  up  two  furlongs  out 
and  rode  him  right  out  to 
the  line,  so  I was  expecting 
a fast  time,  although  you've 


got  to  remember  there’s  a 
strong  following  wind.  ” 

John  Dunlop,  the  win- 
ner's trainer,  is  inclined  to 
give  the  Dewhurst  Stakes  a 
miss  and  doubts  whether 
Bah  hare  will  run  again  this 
season. 

“He's  quite  big  and  back- 
ward.” commented  Dunlop. 
“I  suspect  we'll  leave  it  at 
that  and  give  him  time  to 
develop  daring  the  winter. 
As  vet,  be  doesn't  have  the 
power  or  strength  of  his 
half-brother  Bahri.” 

Rahhare  may  not  be  a 
powerhouse,  but  he  is  all 


quality  and  has  that  touch 
of  regality  that  one  looks 
for  in  a future  Classic  colt. 

He  beat  In  Command  here 
by  three  and  a half  lengths 
and  it  is  a great  pity  that 
Revoque.  who  had  just  over 
four  lengths  to  spare  over 
In  Command  at  York,  did 
not  ran.  having  been  with- 
drawn because  of  the  fast 
ground. 

In  Command  could  now 
drop  back  to  six  furlongs  in 
the  Middle  Park  Stakes,  al- 
though Barry  Hills  still 
sees  him  as  a Guineas 
horse. 


Races  can  change  dramat- 
ically in  a matter  of  strides 
as  we  saw  in  the  Joy  UJL 
Handicap  when  the  fevour- 
ite  Daunt,  who  had  ap- 
peared to  be  cruising  home 
a furlong  out,  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  a stoked-up 
SpiLlo. 

Frankie  Dettori  seemed 
guilty  of  taking  things  a tri- 
fle too  easily  and  John  Gos- 
den.  Daunfs  trainer,  was 
not  enamoured  with  his 
effort,  which  was  in  stark 
contrast  to  Kevin  Barley's 
all-action  finish  on  the 


llatetba;; 
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ister  runners  and  riders  with  TV  form 


Goodwood  with  form  for  the  televised  events 


2.00  NinrMW 
2.20  Pride  Of  Pmdlo 
3.05  Compton  Place 


3^40  DUSHYANTOR  (nap) 
4.15  Angus-C 
4.45  NwpuKpum 
5.1 5 Sharp  Hal 


Draw:  Nr  .I** arrive.  * Denote!  tMm.  Gaby  Gnodlafhn. 

Figaro  in  bracket*  after  boro,1*  own.  ihoolidaadnbMnltaa 

2.00  EAST  COAST  CONDITIONS  STAKES  2TO  81  C4J1 B 

101  t U M0RA3IM(11)(D)  jE.ie  9-7  - DHeltea—1 

1C2  : UAGlCAi. TIMES (21) (D»RB:« 4-1 ...KMm4 

IM  wi  TONBA(19)(D)BWwbin9-1  JUTobbut»7 

104  ;;  MUMRIN(2aKD)(BF)TTh.3m»n»n8i8-1) W Canon  9 

105  sold  African  (io>  p Euib  j-ti icdai* 

106  OSOMEXTAL  (14)  DHanda  JMWS  0-11 AMecfcay  6+ 

107  Y00MCBMWG(lfl(D)jBeirr8-I| J Carrol 2 

10B  ■ CAEHFTU.Y  DANCER (43) (D) R AWfluiSI 5-ICl  ..  - ..  -TOMBS 

109  FAAHAM  P llal^n  M -It  ffito  B 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  CaeriM,  Dancer  B,  OwtHOtal  7.  Magkai  Ttaas  • 

Betting:  i-i  '.if  vl\  Djnasf  J-l  Yount  Bnjn*  KJ  Mgrasine.  i-l  Marcel  Timei  7-1  Fartien  6-1 

2. SO  ROTTUUNE  ROYALS  NORTH  SOUTH  CHALLENGE  SERBS  SEtt-FINAL  (Handicap)  In 
Cl  9.9  SO 

201  eANOONTHEmifH14)(CD)BUcUdhDnO-[0-0  .TOnll 

202  ..'■■3ti  TERnUM(23)(D)Ua^nV;ane  4-9-11  - ..JCanll 

2M  OYr«atAKPRanBtE(14)(0)e>Ho<mes69-IO D McKern  19* 

204  ' QUEENS  CONSUL  (1 5)  (D)  B Hotfleell  6-9-7 — . . O Hantaan  22 

205  j;::;  MASTER  CHAHTEn  (27)  (O  (0)  Mri  J Rjiroden  4-9-7  J Fertaoe* 

206  SANDtKXNi CHAWHAY (1B)(C)  T Euleibv  S-9-6 HBM15 

207  HAPLEBAY(7)(0) * _ eR>*acr(3)19 

208  REBEL  COUNTY  (9)  (D)(BF)  A Ban«/J-S-13 .0Btg«a13 

209  :;u;':  »«llfTCATE(10)(0)Mttf«)¥4-6.|3 _ DRMcCaba17 

210  • HAWKSLET  HHJ.  (2T) (D) Mn  J Rdiraaor' 3-6-13  K Mail 

2ft  ^:i-  5CARABEN(41)(D)S  K«Hl«wen  S-8-11 J Stock  19 

212  I '.  '.;  ROYAL  CE1UDH  (IQ)  {0)D«twS»IMUiV8-I1  J Raid  7 

213  -:vj  BOUJN  FRANK  (19)  (DjTE.rlert)¥  4^9  ..  - LCtarnock  2 

21-J  ; FLTHIC  NORTH  (II)  Mrs  U Rneiev  J-8-fl  ...  X May  24 

215  0*  •*■ ; 50MERT0K  BOY  (14) (D) p 'jll»et  6-4-8  — WRyaal 

216  -J-';  HKH  PfiamiB<14)(CO)HFjhflv8-6-6  - ACtAanelZ 

217  :■'.  • WINSTON (41) (B)  i Beitwll  j^-5  S Diane  10 

210  ; PRtDEOrPENDLE(7)n>}<BF)DNKholl9  7-6-<  JUexOrearca3 

215  ••••(•  RAUBOnALTZER(11)(D)DNidKXI14-«-S  ..JiHmb|7)2I 

220  J i ffBULWA  (10)  (D)  R f«i ri  10-8-1  . .JMiOfara  20 

221  :•.;■  1-JPULSIVR  AIR (26) (D)(BF)E  Yfermes 6-8-1 ....JOiAaaSa 

C22  ■'  J'  GLADYS ALTHORPE (1 7) (D) J Et'6 3-8-0  . NYBrlay{3)14 

22;  • V ELP1DOS  (14)  (0)  M Mj.wnciM  e-f-lJ  W Caraoa  21 

224  -TOMVJ1  (7)  (C)  (D)  D NichoPl  -UT-IC  JBranhM(7)4* 

225  I '..  ■'( A'.YWAIl (£8) (0) S Alaton  16-7-10  Jinn) 

TO?  fur:;  71PE:  Clufle.  B,  Ha.iMU|  HB  7,  Band  On  The  ta  8 

Eehms: ' - - . 1 . ml  • B.JIm  Fijnfc.  Pr rie  Ol  PfllMM.  9-1  lilaflYS  Afthflipe.  10-1  OuemS  Consul. 

• • - 3A«4  On  The  ftun.  Uaple  Bn  23  men. 

C.-:  ar.net  <■ 

3. 05  POlYPtPS pk  FLYING CHILD6RS  STAKES (Graap 2) 2YO 5V  C28JJOO 

31'1  ■ I.  SEEP  FINESSE  (43)  (D)M  Jams  9-1  Pal  Eddery  3 

201  i - EASVCALL  (24){D)  B M?*tun  9-3 JITaMwNI 

3C-.  'J  :0il?T0RPLACE(24)(D)JT.jllef6-i: SSaaden  7 

JOi  : FTEDRIS  THE  FIERCE (24)  (D)  J Bei'ry  8-12  ..  . KDartey  2» 


ps'SCulj'jS 


1.3C  i*.irp  1.  CAPE  CROSS,  L Del  loti 
1 - S.-Jjra  - . -J  1.1, . 3,  Voyaqorc 

Cuivi  • ' V i •J'VjS.t'.-riiTolt 

- ' :l.‘  ' V !.  ■ s-'  : 630  ni.;. 

2.CC  .It  1.  SPILLO,  K Dorle.  i5-l): 
2.  a.-ii±.il  4 : i,-,  a.  rune  Per  Action 
iL  «T nm.-ini,  Tor^  E5  30. 
* 1 "■■  ■ :>•  C'U.II  c ^7  iTii  T,ie, 

= • j.  ’ J"  T,v  NR 

2.3S  ( 1 m c:  tiOvdi):  1 , FOREST  BUCK,  m 
‘'.r..-  * - 2.  Slortn  Trooper  .«ui5 
'.*■  G,  Prince  of  lly  Hc-wl  iti-i)  e ran 
;■  ••  -■  v<  c.'vj  mo 

r,v  i i - •- 1 c W. 

a.os  lint  -*f):  1.  cusv  fUOHT.  M H.II-, 

i-.  li  r.  Kalabo  . 3.  Mbldl  Music 

I-.  f (B  Hiilsi  foie 
■ i-.-j  ■ 1-u  ”i  y Doji  F ck6C, 

T.  i-  ..  IV  i ■.■:=•  -.^6  t; 

3UJ5  (Tit:  i.  BA  SHARE.  A Car  con  14-6 
2.  In  Command  «J-il  3.  Mushecr 
.•  — • m*.  r.  1 : • > C imk-ci  Tolo  Ct  6fi 
Cr.IlF  •...  -O  ■:  -F  is  “3  IIP  p-rvoquo 

4.1 0 1 5flr  t . SURPRISE  MISSION,  A Cul- 
Mi..-  .i-  1.  Cwk  Smags  tin.  3, 
□uiw?  ii..-rr  4.  Kira  .i5-?t  ;i  ran.  L.  \ 

-Hr'  i p.iii.-..i.wi.  Tl4c  CI8.70.  C4  to. 
‘-!5"  O'MlF  r.-j_"  10  Tiio  (.7W7Q. 

'.Tr  V Tr.?i;i  NR  Air  VTtftq 

4^10  (im):  i.  KAMMTARRA.  L Deitori 
' ~ OTi-Roy^  .r-l  ij,}  a,  Taekl 

- > n'  l\  !.  .5.iovd  Wit  Sui'oori 

To:c  ■: : : l 10  r i j.'.  t.2  jq  Dual?  DBO. 

Trir,  tr.  40  C3F  Cm  US 
JACKPOT:  L’  100  TO.  I.1-  286  DO  carried 
i'.M  IMtai 

PLACSPOT:  T'J  • » OUADPOT:  13 90. 

GOODWGOa 

2.10  (70:  1.  BRANDON  JACK.  R Cc«h- 
r.li'.:.'-r.  2.  Right  Tune.5-^  lavl  3.  Salty 
Jaclfii"-li  10  r m IS  h.j  i'  GoMinq) Tort: 
-■  ’0  .!•>.■  v.  r r:  |"J0  DuilF  tl7  70 
r..  -i  i:.- -o  :.c  -jt  01  Tnt^ui  ueosj 
MP  fl  -•) ! iT  H'rn  il 

2.40  |1mji  1.  FALKENHAM.  T Crume 
'P-  1 1 l.'c-  • 2.  Hello  <5-11-3,  DouMo  Par* 
i.:-  * - -n  I * ,F  'I.ilei  Tele  ClW.Cl  10 

. : -?n  Do  ii  •'  -j  C‘f  Ct  73 

3.10  (1m  Sfij  1.  AUTUMN  COVER.  D 

E.o.-,.  2.  Night  Wmh  116-11.  3. 

Norlh  Sor.q  * I lari  4.  Paula  iS— 1 1 17 
■ .hi  Al  I.  .P  Hi'.l'n.ri  TOK  EI&80. 
• : -v  u'  *0  Duji  F l'J2  i 90 


Trio  C379  40  GSF  CJ34  06.  Tricasl 
Cl. 812  37. 

3e*0  C7I);  1,  POLAR  PHINCK,  R Cocftrjne 
• 6-21-2,  tteuhn  Kudo  (9-4  Tav);  S.SBver 
Prey  (8-1).  8 ran.  IK.  M IM  Jarvis)  Tole 
C3  5an.SO  C1.1Q.C1.70  Dua(F  E3WI.CSF 
C8  10 

4.1  S<1mm,ASKBY  HILL, 'e  Cartel  17-1 
tl-fav):  2,  Mystto  Dawn  l U>-1>:  3,  Thotch- 
maator  (7-1  jl-lavi.  4,  PaaXo  16-1).  20  ran. 
Sh  hd.  IB.  1! . (R  Rowe)  Tow:  (7.80.  C2.I0. 
U 80  Cl  60  C2.TO  Dual  F C71  6Q  Trio 
£83. 10.  CSF  £68.67.  Trlust  C471S1.  NR- 
Frlnce  Zizim.  Mystic  Dawn  Hnahed  [irs! 
with  Ashby  Hill  secomd.  bui  rcJkivrtnq  a 
stevuaraos'  inquiry  (ho  places  wera 
reversed 

<L50  (1m  4f)i  1,  WILLIE  CONQUER,  T 
Quinn  1 9-4  iMau);  2,  WOd  TBta  (9-4  iMjvI: 
a,  StoamroMer Stanly  l6-h  Sran.m  l.iR 
Akshuretl  Tola  £240:  Cl  70.  Cl  20.  Dual  F 
£2.10  CSP  C7  IS 

S20  (01)2  1,  HURRICANE  STATE,  R Hav 
nn  (6 — t (4«|:  X,  KomaK  |2-Ij:  3,  Select 
Choice  (10-1)  14  ran.  S.  6.  <P  Chapple- 
-Hvamj  Tote  C2.6a  C1.30.  C1.40.  C7  00.  Dual 
F n SO.  Trio-  E14  80  CSF  CS.ja  NR- 
Hjchr/ah. 

PLACEPOTl  ir.3a  QUADPOTI  C2.  TO. 

WORCESTER 

2- 20  (2m  41  M!e)2  1,  WOTTASHAM- 
BLES,  D MotT hi  1 1 1-10  lav »:  2,  Becil  Street 

— 1 1-  3,  Leap  In  Tiro  Dark  (50-11  9 ran  M. 
i.  IL  Montague  Hall)  Tote  £200;  Cl. 30. 
C 1 W.  C7  00.  Dual  F-  CS.60  Trro.  C73.40.  CSF 
£7  to 

2215  (2m  7f  ChL  1,  FATHER  SKY,  J 
Oibome  (5-2):  2,  CWMn  Sot  14-6  lav):  3, 
ctanB,“t  PihHiuaa  1 6-1 1.  6 ran.  7.  S.  (O 
Sherwood)  Tote-  C3AO.  CT  00.  El.aa  Dual  F- 
12.10  CSF  C4.S1 

3- 2*  (3m  Hdle)r  1 , UTTLE  TINCTURE.  O 
U>K.p  19-1,.  a.  Hytlerv  Cta>ce  (9-2l:  3, 
Wynberg  |16-8(av1.  6nn  Sh  hd.  2 IMn  T 
Mclnnes  Sa. Inner,  Tole-  C13  00:  £1  II).  Cl  90 
Dc.ilF.C23  CSF- C41  29 

U5  (2m  Ch):  1,  CAPTAIN  KHEDfVE,  A 
P Uc.m  (4-7  l.iv,:  2.  Houghton  1 1 2- J)  Two 
hnlshed  3 ran  ».  ,P  Nicholk,  Tcaa-  ti  SO 
Dual  F £3  30.  CSF  £4  62. 

4- 30  (Mm  Hdlo);  1,  BLOWN  WIND;  J 
usbome(7-c  , Mav i 2,  Danteam  l2Ct-lf  3- 
Lasl  Laugh  (14-11.  7-2  ,Mav  Highly  Charm- 
Ii'iO  10  ran  8. 1.  lO  Sner  wocdl  Trjie  £4  4ft 
C2CO.  C4.10.  £2.00  Dual  F £08  10  Trio- 
£208.70.  CSF- 067  44 

5- 00  (2m  H<8«);  1,  C0OLEW  VALVE, 

Scohie  Mildiod  US-8)  2,  IkMiraa  (11-4), 
3,  Dane  By  |6-5  lav,  1 ran.  • JV  (Mie  S 
Williams  i Tole  C2.60  Dual  F £2.20  CSF 
£580  NR  lubralee 

PLACEPOT;  035  30  OUADPOT:  C6<  70 


305  411  JAN1B (84) (D) H Piemson  Jones  6-17  .Riffle 4 

306  23  NEVADA  (6*)<D)*Cl  Br«n  8-12  _K  Mon  8* 

307  51)112  N£ASOVERMSLS(25)(D)JGa3JenB--  - . .L Dettori 5 

TOP  RNfflTIPS:  Cmvtea  Pbce  B,  Hod  Orar  Heeb  7 

Botbngi  5-w  Head  Over  Herts.  1 1-4  ConyFon  Place.  4-1  Jan  lb  6- 1 Drop  Finesse  B-l  Lmcall.  9-1  Ne«dda. 
14-i  PredfH,  The  Fierce.  7 mn 

FORD  OWE  - HEAD  OVER  HEELS:  Paced  5Ui.  lad  |icl  mslde  last  headed  lOOy  oft.  ian  or.  U 2nd  behind 
Cierei  Capiion  iDeaimHe  S.  'ill 

COH'IUN  PLACE:  Made  mast  until  edged  leh  and  headed  wed  licUe  lm*i  furtong.  V 2nd  Whnd  Abcu 
rauz.  «nn  EASYCALL  ig»e  Mb)  40  in,  JO.  (Tort  B.  Gd-Fm) 

JAMS:  Chased  leader  led  edl  meide  final  ludong.  acn  b;  10  hrm  Tipsy  Ore**  irtw  FPEDRUf  THE 
FIERCE  develi)  another  41  owj*  Sh  ,Vort  V.  Gd-Fm) 

BBP  FINESSE:  Pranment.  every  fl  oft  edged  led.  imaoie  u guwn.  IB  3rd  behind  Co/mlne 
Lite  iDoodwood  51.  lio-Fm) 

Channel  4 

3.40  PSRTBWS  ST  LEQER  STAKES  (Orwp  1)  JTO  In  « 132yds  Cl  74,tBB 

401  232011  CLBB(£inffiLL(24)(0)  WStouleS-O .WRtaU»*2 

402  6-«2Xt  DESERT  HOY  (48)  (BF)  PC  hapfte-Hvam  9-0  ...  ...  .W  Caraoa  4 

403  1-12241  DUSHYANTOR  (25)  H Cedi  3-0 PM  lift  try  B 

404  411  FLYING  LECEM)  (22)  H Cecil  3-0 . W Rym  7 

409  0411  GORDI  (87)  DvfcJd  9-0  JtFWtanll 

406  4-81201  HERON  ISLAND  (29)  (C)  P Chappte-Hyam  9-0  JHoU12 

407  1 1 3-M2  HONS  (26)  L Luma  nr  9-0  ...OUrtwJ 

408  114641  SAMIAAN  (9)  (D)  j Dunlop  9-0 J Correa  3 

409  213321  SHANTOU (21)  jQosden 9-0 L Dotted  10 

410  2IQI  SHARAF  KA2BR(21)(D)Sa&’d bin Surxx  9-0 TQubo.6 

411  t-23331  ST  HAWES  (48)  J Dunlop  9-0  KtokySt 

411  4ZNM2  WILAWANDER (25) (D)BHNs 9-0 RIBel 

TOP  FORM  TBS:  tafeyartor  8,  OonH  T,  Mono  6 

newtiigi  11-4  Dushvamnr.  y-2  Menp.  5-1  Gortn.  8-1  Sftaral  habeer.  Shaniov.  9-1  & Mawes.  10-'  Heron 
Wand.  16-1  Flying  Legend.  Wilawander,  3V i Sam 08 n.  12  rumors. 

FOB*  CUBE  - DUSKY ANTCBb  Close  up.  led  over  21  oft.  stayed  on  we*  final  lyilpng  won  bv  U Ywn 
MONS  I levels),  led.  rallied  under  pressure  dosing  Jttgsi  lYorti  1m4(.  Gd-Fm], 

GOUDA  Uo  inside  final  lu'fiftg.  rpn  on  ws*  lo  teal  Amenrv  II.  wilt  VflLAWANDER  (lenHsl  anodier  Si  4di  S 
CLEPkenvCu.  iienHsi  weakened  lasi  lurlong.  lurtier  ft  back  7tn  iReyei  aochi  2n*Ji>.  GJ-Fml 
SHARAF  KABGER  led  V ouL  cfc-si  M oft.  ran  on.  won  by  2*  ham  Maseneob  :Gocdwwd  1m6l  Gd). 
SHANTOU:  Headway  lo  lead  over  21  oft.  pushed  aft.  be®  DouNe  Leal » I'.Yftdsci  im3H35j.  Qdi 
ST  KAWESi  Not  dear  run  Jl  oft.  sieyled  on  well  lo  lead  dose  Ikoerm.  bear  Chief  Contender  nd.  wen  tBNS 
rmrehi.  fimshed  well.  S aw*  4th.  SAURAAN  lleveai  hirlher  4i  6TH  & DESERT  BOY  llevaiii  Ttt  iGoodwinxI 
1"»4l.  Gd-Fm). 

KBXM  BLANIkled  ua-Je  Iasi  furtong.  rriden  oul  U Deal  Minds  Music  IU  (Newburr  IrvU.  Gdj 
FLYING  LSBERD: Ouid vfted  to  load  owr  3 cm.  stayed  on  to  beat  Tuaor  inland  9 INewmprtei  i*mi75pjs. 
GJ-Sh) 

Channel  4 

4.1  5 LAD8R0KE  HANDICAP  In  2f  Mytio  Cl  5482 

SOT  200105  MOVING  ARROW  (19)  (D)  Mm  S Ha*  5-'M  . JRoW* 

502  623211  CELESTIAL CHOH (23) (CO)  J E*r* 6-9-10  OPen(3)1B 

903  006IH  NUnA(3)(5»axJ(D)MJufxtaor4-9-9 _K  HB»  7 

604  E06W  BILLY  BUSHWACKBI  (24)  (C)  Mr*  M Reveley  5-9-7  ..  Jl  CAm  17 

505  OiOCtH  GOLD  DISC  (15)  (0)8  Hilts  3-9-1  - PM  Eddery* 

504  312&60  EUUJNQTON  (23)(D)  I Balding  3-9-1  . . _ _ LtMteril 

SOT  04633  CUFTOH  POX  (14)  JGtover  4-9-1 DHftTfsmlt 


2.18  Grand  Mnala 
2.46  Fmn 
3-20  Ortolan 


3-56  BDbcw  Away 


BJOO  Opalawa 


SOB  390112  AHGUS-0(14)m  Hr*  M Raveley  4-8-12 . ...KDartaylS 

609  2-51340  KINGS  ASSHIBLT  (21)(D)  P Hanp  4-8-12  — ..  . O Wad  14 

610  140C30  S8raOB>fTY{20|<l>)JC«:nlop3-8-1Q  - ...  TQufan  1 

511  660320  ■nCL'SLAD (7) (D) (BP) PHssijm 4-J-7  J Fortme  18 

512  l«W-00  DESBIT  RGHTEB  (7)  (D)  Urc  W Rereley  5-8-3  - . . i.  CNamoefc  10 

913  02Q2T1  HEKUUJkSAIlYTHIN  (28)  (D)  D Haydn  Jones  7-8-3  . . A Nacfcwy  5 

914  645660  RASTER BEVELED(10)(C)PErans 6-8-2  . - ._RFfrandi(7)12 

915  5 .18-3*  OBELOS (137) (0)(BF)  Mr*  JCeti 5-8-2  G Bjrdwe*  13 

SIS  ]r-Cf4l  SAUW (1183 (BriSGcMngs 3-8-1 S5mdon4W 

517  1K200  PAHS (14) R Akehurel 4JM DRSoCmi 

518  061  HVCX  (23)  (DJLCuirtan  3-7-13  ...  ..  JManB 

TOP  FORM  TIPSiAngm  G B,  Fafcm  7,  Ifcta  6 

Bwlllog:  9-0  Angu»-G.  5-1  Nmn  7-1  Gold  Due.  8-1  O'lun  Fo*.  Ceteefiaf  Choir.  IC-l"  Trld.  l«-l 
Menlalasan.lhm  16-1  Fahs.  Omi«.  BIB*  Bushwaeier  ISraaaoro. 

FORM  QUIOC  - GOLD  DISC:  Haidwy  21  oul  stranp  ran  lo  lead  cJnanj  sii.j«r<  wen:,  l' •*■*-.«  i 
ICIieSler  1m2CS*  Id-Sn, 

MNIAiLaivft  ledovvr  jr-rut  eomrnrUbly.  mw by  Shun, dun  Ben  rEjrwn  llm  Gd-Fm)  Prevuml*  MO 21 
eft  *"d  he'd  oil  ANGUSG  '.tec  Sibi.  ran  on  well,  by  a.  ftUi  CLIFTON  F0»  hoc  ilbi  wftn  U away  Vd 
lAandown  iSm  Gd-Froi. 

CSLESlULCHOOb  Headway  31  out  led  II  oft.  hard  ndden  and  ran  or  gamely,  beat  Sfwer  Daiuig  IN  iVotk 
ImO.  Gd-Fm  i 

TRWIfc  Lea  invde  lad.  rfiJdmi  oft  to  beat  Polar  Champ  ah  hd  IVormoum  ima.  Gd-Fm  I 
HENTALASANYTMK:  Traded  leaden,  led  and  qftetened  over  3f  ouL  ran  on  bl  LO'd  Adwxaie  31 
iHamilwn  Trait  Gd-Fm i 

Channel  4 

4.45  PORCELAHOSA  RATES  HANDICAP  In  Cl  3^58 

801  SOI  104  BLOMEWC (38) (C)(0)JFanshjwo 4-9-7 DKanbonB 

802  1— 1J2CX*  HI  NOD  (23)  (C)  M Camacho  8-8-4 L Chwrnoc*  7 

808  (00014  NAHM  INGA  (9)  Lady  Harraa  4-8-* ..JidufllNat 

804  SKE-30  DECORATED  NERO  (141 1(60)  JGoadrn  4-8-4  . ..LOettsHI 

SOS  f-OT755  NAGNAGHAQ  (22)  S Dow  4-8-12  TOdim  10 

808  13-510  JARAH  (48)  (CO)  VuM  tin  SurKf  3-8-11 R HHto  6 

807  0UQC60  BEAUCMARP  JAZZ  (23)  (D)  J Dim  lop  4-8-10 J Raft  3* 

808  42111*  SALEEKAH (19) (D) (BF) J Ounlop 3-8-8  WCaraaall 

809  <11410  *Y  GALLERY  (7)  (D)  (BP)  A Bailey  £-8-7  .....  DW<*|M(3)2 

810  52W00  APRIL  THE  DGHTN  (1 0}  B Hins  3-8-* J Cjrmll  4 

811  42-2011  HAL'S  PAL  (28)  DL  Oder  3-8-2 ..  M&Mwytw 

TOP  FQRMHP8:  Nayaayai  MM1M7.  Baamtmnp  Jm8 

BetiSnft  W*  Pai  9-2  SaieenDfl  6-1  Meraknga.  7-1  BlanAerg.  Naonagnag.  9-1  Uy  'jallery.  IP-1  ] 
Beauchamp  2m.  12-1  Decora  >*d  Hero.  14-1 « Nod  1 1 maaain. 

FORM  GUDE  - HAL’S  PALi  Led  61  Out  drew  dear  final  lurking  won  by  39  ham  5erois  Sensation 
‘WolveirviiTipojn  1mir79y  Ayn 

SALEauUfc  Cilice  w.  ndden  over  21  oft  non  beaten  IDI  -Uh  bhd  Abnond  Rod  IRioon  1m.  Gd-Sfii 
Prr^wmty  beat  Almond  Rrd  9 on  last  ground  lSaBNU>V  1m) 

ftAHAUNOA:  Led  uni  headed  own  It  oft,  one  no.  Cl!  «Ui  bhd  Ewn  Tap  tlork  1m  11.  Gd,. 
f.OWOEJIOi  Traded  leaders  ndden  3 ow.  stayed  on  one  wee.  4i  «mw  Bru  (Curreghim  Gd-Fm) 
NAQNAGKAGi  Dweh.  eltdrl  J Pul.  ran  on  well  final  knlong.  36  5ei  behind  Cancer  Un  with  BEAUCHAMP 
■IA22  irec  IBn  2Sr  any  70i.  HI  NOD  tptve  Tibi  Mi  lYork  Im,  Od-Fmi. 

NT  GALLERY]  Headwaj  B oft.  sated  whan  beater  hnjl  brlong.  91  8tfi  bfid  South  Eastern  Fred 
iVfohierfiampien  1mll79».  AW,  Prcnovsiy  bl  Jo  Mell  IS  iChaftar  7n22ydi.  Gd-SU 

5.1  5 BATTLE  OF  BRTTAM  NUR9BIY  HAMMCAP  2Y0 1*  C9JI10 

1 i2i  MANTLES PHMCE (99) G Lewis 9-7 P1C8d«ry4 

2 415431  I CANT  HEMSMBEH  (14)  (P)  p Erare  9-4  D PiHMID  12 

3 C2J1  SHARP  HAT  (1 9)  (D)  R Hamon  9-4 LIMMI 

4 rituo  BOLLERO (14) (D)J Berry 9-1  .....  ..PFNny(9)l 

5 40603!  PETITE  OANSEIUE  (24)  5 Dow  9-1  ......  A DMy  (6)  9 

8 4410  CM3»KS  FUOHT  (28)  MreJRamaden  9-6 AMmI) 

7 021366  PLAN  FOR  PROMT  (21)  M Johcrvion  9-0 JHoMIO 

8 31614  MA3T8R3TB0KE  (28)  (O)  B Mnrhan  9-0 _MTabta114 

9 314551  LUNAHBUSie  (18)  Mailyn  Meade  9-0 .JHewylRT 

10  522  UNKNOWN  IWUHIUHV  (19)  Ronald  Thompson  6-3  ..  .JGatalB 

11  550  CARR DHU (33) khs  J Ramsden P-5  . . Station S 

12  CQ1  mnALBAROGN  (14)P  Haalam  8-6  S Drama  11 

13  tejO«  DieOODMCX(11)U#Easlm&y8-3  . . DalaDtaawS* 

74  331  KESI  TO  PLEASE  (19)  Denys  Smltn  8-3  . ..WCarualS 

is  THE  FOUR  ISLES  (28)  D Haydn  Jcnw,  6-2  . . . . AMackar* 

16  vuurn  LITTU  BLDG  (38)  (D)  T Ewsk-rby  8-1  J Lowe  8 

TOP  FORM  TWSc  Kam  To  Ptaaao  8,  Sharp  Hal  7.  Haatantraho  8 

Bettkiyre-i  'iharp  hjl  7-1  i Ci'1 1 RfliifnW.  lunar  Music,  ?-!  n«n  Tc  Please  UasMflPftc  IC-l 
'.Lyn'iii  p-inr.,  ume  Line  12-1  Par.ir  Danwuie  IBmnero. 


BBC-  1 

2.1  5 FOOD  BROKERS  RATH)  STAKES  HANDICAP  7f  £9325 

1 60010-5  CBXSTIAL  KEY  (■}  (B)  U iohn&En  6-9-7 B Doyle  2 

2 3-11-636  TARAWA (78) (B)N  Callaghan 4-9-6 CAsimiml 

a 101412  LAW  COMMISSION  (21)  (0)  D Sswortri  i-fl-n __JIGoehnoo8 

4 522fi£C  NTDESTVALBITINE(1E)(D)JAb«£-9-:D . . A Bfholm  (3)  S 

5 010566  PLEASE  SUZANNE  (41)  (D)  P rtinnan  3-8-16 Dam  0*MaNB 

8 413-QB  STAR  OFZ1LZAL  (24)  (D)  Id  Slade  4_*-a JlOarfcB 

7 512-46*  HBOOHOO  (19)  J Gcsden  3-8-8 A NcOl—  4 

8 51 1*00  ALHUHBNI (35)  (D)  (HF)  E PunlCD 4-8-7 GDftIWfa 

« 21  GRAND MUS7CA (19)(D)i  BaWing 3-8-3 tatta  Dwyer (6) 7 

TOP  POMrnPEi  Tarawa  8.  Crmt  MailraT.lly  Hoot  VNiolwi  8 

Brrttkvy:  7-2  Mr  Beil  Vale  mi  im.  9-2  Cetcsflal  hey  6-1  Aimuhlmm  Grand  Uu!iea.7-t  Law  Commiiiion  B-1 
Tarawa.  Har  C*  Slat.  Hevxinoer.  20-1  Please  Suzanne  liwwi 

FOWB  GUIDE  - NY  BEST  VAISKTTIC:  Tracked  leader,  ridden  t:  lead  II  ru'.  eaaed  and  caught  last 
sMdesn  IM  2m  behind  Center  Un  iCnew  ?i.  Gl-Stn 

CELESTIAL  KEY:  Held  up.  noi  dear  run  over  II  auL  kept  on  5i  5(n  bhd  Even  T,jc;rart  tmll.  Gd) 

ORAND  MBh  Led  21  out.  ndden  oft  la  beat  HannaJou  2B  iSpftm  1.  Gdi 

LAW  COHMSS»N:  Headway  over  It  oul  chaeed  winner  mu*  final  turiong.  ran  cn.  21  2nd  lo  Akil 

IGuodweodTr  Gd> 

TARAWA!  RiddM  and  taded  31guL  DSlaaotfibM  Gothanberg  iCurragh  im.  Gd>. 

RESOUNOER:  Ridden  over  2t  <iut.  weakened  H oul  i2r  *m  bhd  Wean  King  .Cheoaon  7,.  Gal 

B BC  - 1 

2.45  WESmMSTER  TAXI  BfSURAMCS  SOBCT  STAKES  Iro  » C22.EB0 

1 22t-l22  SMGSPIffl  (87)  (D)  M Sloirtr  4-9-) C Amman*  2 

2 1I6W  FARA9AN  (28)  (D)  H Ceol  3-8-J G DttiBaM  1 

3 1—  1 125J  PtHZE  GIVING  (62)  (D)  0 Wragg  2-8-7 A Ctart  4 

4 2101*  WALL  STREET  (20)  (D)Saeed  tin  Suroor  3-8-7 RCoftm.3 

TOP  POM  TIP*  Fnm  8, 6M«ro*H  7 

BeBtegiJ-i  SWgrpiel.  >-*  Faraaen.  11—4  Hall  S*lftV;  Prize  Giving  4mwin 

RM  CARDS  - 5TMG1P1EI  ; Headway  2 oft  no  frva  inifte -final  fiotong.  IS  2nd  behmo  Povdonas 
iNewmarvet  Ira*,  'jdi 

FARASAN:  Every  chance  ) oft  soon  outpaced,  stayed  on  Pom  u sft  3B  hh  bhd  Dushyamor  (York  1m4l  - 
Gd> 

WALL  STREET!  Led  lo  2t  pul  ra riled  dose  home.  11  *lh  bhd  Saauru  'Deauville  inCl.Gdl 
PRIZE  COVDM:  EltoH  21  out  kepi  an  one  pace.  4t  Jdi  oM  Radeypra  iSaurt-Cloud  I m2l.  Gd) 


B B C - 1 

3.20  WILLIAM  KILL  SF4BHT  CUP  HANDICAP  91 C14JMS 
f 256(00  P0RTBID(f4)(D)S  Bownog-l-ig-O  

2 315230  GOLDEN  POLBO  (25)  (D)  Gav  Kefieway  4-94  _ 

3 401CCO  Y0U00KTSAY  (3)  (C)(0)  TNaughkft  4-9-7 

4 4*1 142  IULDEE  LAD  (20)  (C)  (D)  * Jones  6-8-5 

9 3D-OODO  M06XTRAS(21)|CD)GLMoort  5-9-5  _.  ..  .. 
• 611W)  BO  IlflRHHD  140)  (D)j  Bradley  6-9-4 

7 £10216  MOON  STRIKE  (9)  (D)  N Akbary  6-4-4 

8 00-0000  00  NEVER  OOLF  (37)  (D)  T Naughlwi  4-9-3 

9 101112  ORTOLAN (23) (CD) (BF)  R Hannon  3-9-2  .... 

10  35061*  MONTSERRAT  (78)  (CD)  l CatbeU  4-9-1  

11  221112  CLAN  CIOTF  (24)  (C)(BF)J  Arnold  3-9-1  . . 

IS  5000®  LENNOX  LEWIS  (21)  (CO)  A Jjrvo  4-9-0  

13  321400  BAVIN  (20)  (D)  I* ','iner  7-6-12  . 

14  SIKC5  INDIAN  RELATIVE  (22)10)  R Guar  3-8-12 

19  300004  CASTl£REALAD(7){eO)RHol<ln3heid  7-8-11 

18  ISC'S  ALMAS!  (22)  (D)  C Wall  4-8-7  . _ ..... 

17  fi?’.’’  BEE  HEALTH  BOY  (22)  (D)  >'  ’* 

18  SQUIRE  CORBIE  191  . ' 


SO  Warn  8* 

..  . .RCoetamll 
. J D SnA  (5)  14 

8 Doyle  3 

5 Whitworth  T2 

R Kavfc  (3)  15 

ANcOhme21 

CmeCTNoNI 

“71  LChtz 

. . .JTwt.9 

!7'L  JJGrimthrn(S)10 

P Lynch  (3)20 

PCta*(7)ie 

rtwnr*m-''  * 


..  JPBwtlbhB 
- Jlhdkrl 
JBHNsI 
.VjrraiH 


Going:  Of,  Good,  remainder  food  to  fkrw.  + BahtlfrinA 
Draw:  Wall mftenM mar 7YA  Iwu 

4.30  BOYAL  NAVY  WUDBf  STAKES  2Y0  Ira  B4420 

1 AlLIB>ACADBn  6 Waiiam 9-0  ... JTMaS  . 

2 DO  FROST  KING  (24)  Mr®  B Sanders  9-0  . A Blbta(3)5 

3 GRANDPA  LEX  I BaUing  9-0 ACOatnml 

4 HIBERNATE  F Clurtlnn  9-0 AW.0Nra2 

B 0 KOBE  ALONE  (42)  JGdMWn  3-0  — JIM|1)] 

B 5 HABIB  GRAS  (28)  J Duilop  9-0 C » » 

7 SAND  CAY  R Hannon  9-0  - DmOWa* 

B ZJNGARO  c ertflam  9-0 DDoytoT 

8 CADBURY  CA*TlEUBanshard$-9 ACtadil 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Man*  Oral  10,  Haro*  Aha  7,  Ftat  Kmg  8 

H him  j 6-*  Uanti  Gras.  1 1-2  hibernate  7-1  Sand  Cay.  P-i  Grandpa  in.  Zftgain.  Home  Alone.2S-i  U tal 
Academy  Frur  King.  Cadbury  C-aftle  B rw* 

5.00  Ctnr  OF  PORTSBKMint  MAIDEN  STAKES  2VO  Im  21X4^20 

1 6 INFATUATION  (51)  Lady  Heines  9-0 FLjmA(3)S 

2 0 LATW  QUARTER (21)  RCharCcfl4-u - JDoyfcT 

3 503-520  PASTERNAK  (44)  U Preetoti  9-0 , ODrfWl 

4 OPORLOCK CASTLE (31)  h Burke 9-0 JTMall 

5 0-6  PnoSPERO (31) G Harwood  9-0  Cl  inanll 

■ SACRSd  LOCH  G Harwood  9-0 JLCM* 

7 OP  SO  VERSON  CREST  (M)  C Horgan  S-0  . . I Adam*  10 

8 **  ITKAN  (1  •)  C Benstead  B-9  TIBwl  1 

9 00  LOCKET  (26)  J Bemwt  S-9  NHereyOJI 

10  o-4  OP  ALETTE  (28)  Lady  Merries  Ml  _HCoda*w2 

11  0 RAHEEFA  (31)  J Ckjsden  S-9 * ABgDmi 

12  *0  S1LVBETTA (21)  A Stewarl 8-9  SWtNwattB 

TOP  FORH  TTPSc  Oprartt.  8,  PMmk  7,  SMrrafta  8 

Ptltina:  9-2  PaileinaK.  5-1  Proaoero.  Opalena.  7-1  Sacred  jch.  8-1  Irdabsban,  UOn  OiarMr.  9-1 
Sihneoa.  Ralwfta.  20-i  I (Ran  12  lira  wr 

5.30  BATTLE  Of  BRfTABi  WEETHAMPNETT  ETAKB  (AIIATHBB)  71 C4JM5 

* XXUI  onAMUBir (7) R Hannon 6-U-11 CVipnB 

2 tfCXKKMGCtaP  BOV  (101)  (C)(D)M  Ryan  7-KM1 SLwrafc(5)9* 

3 000000  SARMI  (B)  (D)  J Long  10-10-11 TWftera(5)1B 

4 001«0  WINTER  SCOUT  (20)  CBrooW  8-10-11 WMi  J BaaB  (5)5 

6 0-500  CUUUHUCOR  (188)  P HildieV  4-10-9  BMMm(9)2 

6 0660QO- JATD (390) (O)  SYTitliains 7-10-9  HnSEddHy(S)4 

T 006600  JUSTUBAiniS (18)(D)  JBndger  4-10-9 DRridg*r<U1S 

8 6654*0  DGLKSKT OP  DAWN  (14)  (O)  R Sbonge  4-W-6  J Owwtnft(S)11 

9 50-3061  POLLY  PECULIAR (30) (D)  B Smart 5-10-8 Him  VM  rlvBP) 

IS 

10  5C2125  SERIOUS  SBISATION  (22)  (BF)  M P1B4C01I J-W-7 PSood  7 

11  000506  TAUTEN  (42)  PBurgtyre  6- 10-6 „._JBmNO»tih«ffl 

14* 

12  21S050  CARMARTHEN  BAY  (15)  G L «rx»e  3-J0-5 KOoUel 

13  000  COUBNOOR  WILLIE  (18)  J Bosley  S-10-S Jfc.  S Boftwy  17* 

14  006000  INDIAN  WOLF  (22)  8 Uewohyn  3-10-5 , JLUwnBywS 

15  03-010  SABAAN  ELFUU.  (33)  A Stewsn  3-10-4  __.V  LfttaNM  (3) « 

18  0000-  HASBRO  800(373)  I Jones  1-10-2  F»«i»mn  (DH 

17  456560  IEaiFEVBI(B)DArtluUUftl3-1P-2  NH  D AibaOm*  1* 

TOP  FCRM  TWSi  Snrfao*  Satatio.  8,  Bakwftnesl  7,  Dfflgfet  Of  Dawn  8 

Batttegi  7-2  Serious  Serna  Lon  5-1  Embankment  Sabuh  Fltull.  7-1  Cdimarthen  Bar.  Jsto.  W Wf 

PocuJiai.  10-1  Reom  Fever.  M-1  0eHr#n0i  Dawn.  Winter  Sooui  17imo«» 


Longchamp  Sunday  BBC2 


3.05  PrbcVwmniBa (Growl )3y»BHtai  1m4f  C108r*02 

1 21124  SHAHAOAHA (28)  Ada  Royer -Oupr* 9-0  

2 1-2621  ZA!ZALAfS7)J0n  (Imt  9-0 

3 1-201.1  BINT  SAL8ABR.  (21)  J Dunlap  (OB)  9-0 

4 2-02 122  PAPERING  (25)  L Cumanl  <GB|  9-0  . _ J 

*»  • ■ TULIPe  IRTi  • 7 


JNurtofh4 

.WCararo* 

L Dotted  4 

ibiug 


18  0-0000 1 oca (7) (D)P Malm 6-8-3 _ ODoffMdlS 

20  111)18  PRIDE  OF  KAYUM  (It)  (CD)  P Hedg«i  S-8-0  J Ftay  9 
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Deering  ban 

VIC  Deering  coUected  a two- 
day  suspension  (Septem- 
ber 23-24)  after  he  was  found 
guilty  of  careless  riding  on 
Daawe  in  the  H Leverton 
Handicap  at  Doncaster  yester- 
day. The  rider  was  adjudged 
to  have  interfered  with  Gone 
Savage,  the  eventual  runner- 
up. 
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Woosie  snipes  at 

early  bird  Monty 


David  Davies 

at  St  Nom  ia  Bratfiche 


THE  big  fight  is  sched- 
uled for  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. a catch  weight 
contest  over  four 
rounds,  four  hours  each 
round,  between,  in  the  blue 
(for  Scotland)  comer,  big, 
bruising  Colin  Montgomerie 
and  in  the  red  (for  Wales)  cor- 
ner, the  wee  Welsh  wonder, 
Ian  Woosnam. 

The  battle  to  be  the  Euro- 
pean No.  1 looks  set  to  run 
from  here  in  Versailles  all  the 
way  to  Valderrama  in  Spain 
in  six  weeks'  time  when  the 
Volvo  Masters  tournament 
will-  probably  decide  whether 
Montgomerie,  the  reigning 
champion,  is  usurped  by  his 
diminutive  challenger. 

The  two  have  been  going  at 
it  hammer  and  tongs  all  sea- 
son, and  yesterday  in  the  Tro- 
phee  La n come  they  were 
again  within  a stroke  of  each 
other  after  two  rounds.  Woos- 
nam  shared  the  lead  with  the 
Swede  Jesper  Pamevik  at  five 
under  par  on  135  but  Mont- 
gomerie was  on  four  under 
with  Ross  Drummond,  Peter 
Baker  and  Silvio  Grappa- , 
sonnL  Only  14  players  were  j 
under  par  at  halfway,  a trib- 


ute  to  the  toughening  up  of 
the  course  and  also  to  a bitter, 
swirling  wind. 

Montgomerie  is  ahead  on 
points  overall  this  season, 
having  won  last  week  in  Swit- 
zerland to  turn  a £68.000  defi- 
cit to  Woosnam  into  a £60  000 
advantage.  But  both  these 
fighters  are  playing  in  every 
counting  event  from  now  on 
and,  with  more  than  £3  mil- 
lion still  to  be  won,  there  is 
room  for  much  manoeuvring. 

Tile  analogy  with  a prize- 
fight is  not  so  far-fetched,  con- 
sidering the  war  of  words  that 1 
broke  out  yesterday.  Woos- 
nam has  a history  of  pugilism 
that  goes  back  to  the  days  of 
family  holidays  at  Butlins, 
where  as  an  eight-year-old  he 
would  splatter  10-year-olds  all 
round  the  ring,  and  was  first 
to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
here  when  he  said  he  was  get- 
ting unfair  treatment  with 
starting  times  in  the  draw. 

What  may  be  seen  as  a 
slightly  esoteric  aspect  of  tour- 
i nament  life  can.  in  feet  be 
quite  important  “He  [Montgo- 
merie] keeps  on  getting  early 
times  on  Thursdays  and  late 
times  on  Fridays,"  moaned 
Woosnam.  "while  I get  the 
reverse."  He  went  on:  “Then 
he  goes  and  does  a good  score 
on  frie  Thursday  which  maam 


De  Lorenzi  shoots  record  64 


THE  Frenchwoman 

Marie-La  ore  de  Lorenzi 
set  a pace  no  one  could 
match  when  she  shot  a 
course-record  64  in  the  Wil- 
kinson Sword  English  Open 
at  The  Oxfordshire 
yesterday. 

It  swept  her  to  a nine- 
under-par  halfway  aggre- 
gate of  135,  two  strokes 
clear  of  Sweden’s  Helen  AI- 
fredsson,  with  Britain's 
Laura  Davies  a shot  further 


Basketball 


back  on  138.  The  French- 
woman, who  had  a break- 
fast-time start,  equalled 
her  lowest  tour  round.  She 
never  went  over  par  as  she 
carded  eight  birdies  to  set 
up  the  chance  of  a first  win 
of  the  year. 

Davies,  the  bolder,  was  in 
the  same  threesome  as  de 
Lorenzi  and  climbed  back 
into  contention  with  an  im- 
pressive 66  despite  a bogey 
on  the  long  17th. 


that,  when  I go  out  late  that 
day.  1 can  see  he's  already 
done  a 66  or  whatever  and  it 
puts  the  pressure  on  me.  I’ve 
got  to  try  and  match  him.  It's 
happened  in  six  erf  our  last 
seven  tournaments  now." 

Woosnam  has  a point,  but  it 
only  brought  a wolfish  grin  to 
the  face  of  Montgomerie  when 
told  of  the  Welshman’s  com- 
plaints. "He’s  worried,  is  he?" 
said  the  Scot.  "Well,  that's 
great  I'm  delighted  he’s  mak- 
ing these  points.  I’m  glad  he’s 
upset  It’s  my  job  to  make  him 
upset  In  feet  1 have  to  upset 
as  many  as  I can.  like  I did 
Sam  Torrance  last  week.” 

The  start  times  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  draw  for  the 
benefit  of  television,  which  al- 
ways wants  a star  to  be  going 
out  fairly  late  on  Friday:  and 
recently,  it  seems,  that  star 
has  been  Montgomerie. 

The  European  Tour  admit- 
ted that  such  runs  could  hap- 1 
pen  and  said  it  would  look 
into  it,  but  Montgomerie  at 
least  was  unfazed.  "If  any- 
thing," he  grinned,  "I  prefer 
my  start  times  the  other  way 
round.” 

Woosnam  was  relatively 
happy  with  his  round  of  68, 
particularly  as  he  could 
hardly  move  when  he  got  out 
of  bed  with  one  of  his  periodic 
attacks  of  his  painful  spine 
condition,  spondylosis.  Mont- 
gomerie on  the  other  hand 
was  delighted  to  have  got 
away  with  a 70.  finishing 
eagle,  bogey,  birdie. 

The  eagle  at  the  long  16th 
needed  two  driver  shots  and  a 
30ft  putt,  and  the  birdie  at  the 
short  18th  came  when  a chip 
that  would  have  gone  20  feet 
past  the  hole  instead  hit  file 
pin  and  dropped  in-  "It  was  a 
particularly  poor  tee  shot 
which  got  a lucky  kick  to  give 
me  the  chip  I had.  Then  1 hit 
the  shot  too  hard . . .” 

On  such  strokes  of  luck  are 
great  achievements  built. 


Tennis 


Hot  and  cold 
Rusedski  acts 
the  brittle  Brit 
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Hat  trick . . . joint  leader  Jesper  Pamevik  (and  trademark  cap)  lines  up  a putt  in  his  69 


Stephen  Bierfey 
m Bournemouth 

Greg  RUSEDSKI  is  not 
a man  to  sink  into  deep 
and  unfathomable 
moods  of  gloom  but  yester- 
day. for  once,  the  enduring 
smile  was  hidden  behind  a 
dark  and  brooding  cloud  of 
frustration.  “You  know  you 
have  to  change  and  you 
don’t."  he  said.  "That’s  a sign 
of  mediocrity." 

He  had  Just  been  beaten  by 
Jason  Stoltenberg  in  the 
Bournemouth  International 
quarter-finals,  despite  taking 
the  first  set  6-1  with  play  of 
such  sustained  excellence 
that  the  Australian,  a semi- 
finalist  at  Wimbledon  this 
year,  was  rendered  powerless. 

But  thereafter  it  was  as  If 
all  the  elasticity  in  Rusedski’s 
body  disappeared  and  a brit- 
tleness engulfed  him  which 
shredded  his  confidence. 

"Greg  started  really  welL  I 
made  a couple  of  bad  mis- 
takes in  that  first  set  but 
other  than  that  it  was  hats  off 
to  him."  said  the  likeable  and 
affable  Australian,  clearly  en- 
joying the  peace  and  quiet  of 
an  English  seaside  town  after 
the  mayhem  and  madness  of 
the  US  Open  in  New  York. 

Stoltenberg.  the  world 
No.  26,  is  having  exactly  the 
sort  of  run  that  Rusedski  so 
desperately  wants.  ‘Tve  had 
consistent  results  all  through 
the  year,"  he  said. 

The  first  signs  that  Rused- 
ski’s personal  Friday  the  13th 
was  to  explode  in  his  face 
came  in  the  final  game  of  the 
first  set.  At  15-40  down  he 
produced  two  huge  serves  for 
deuce  but  had  to  survive  two 
more  break  points  before 
finally  clinching  the  set. 

Stoltenberg.  built  like  a fast 
bowler  and  with  deceptively 
quick  feet  knew  he  had  to  . 
compound  those  doubts  and  | 


duly  did  so  to  go  2-0  up  In  the 
second  set.  "If  Greg  had  got 
on  a roll  I would  have  been 
packing  my  bags,"  he  said. 

The  Australian  reeled  off 
the  games  to  take  the  second 
set  as  easily  as  Rusedski  had 
the  first.  The  Canadian-born 
Briton  explained:  “Jason's 
concentration  was  better.  I'm 
making  too  many  mental 
errors.  I have  to  concentrate 
more.  I just  don’t  seem  to  be 
clearing  it  up  this  year." 

There  were  critical  mo- 
ments in  the  final  set  when 
Rusedski,  faced  with  a rela- 
tively simple  shot  to  win. 
went  for  a quite  unnecessary 
level  of  difficulty. 

Having  lost  his  serve  in  the 
third  game  Rusedski  should 
have  broken  back  with  Stol- 
tenberg 30-0  down  on  serve. 
The  two  exchanged  shots  at 
the  net  but  with  the  court  as 
wide  open  as  his  normal 
smile  Rusedski  clipped  a 
backhand  into  the  net  There- 
after defeat  came  upon  him 
like  the  rushing  of  a mighty 
wind  and  he  slumped  into  his 
chair  and  covered  his  ears 
against  the  umpire's  intona- 
1 tion  of  the  1-6,  6-1,  6-3 
scoreline. 

‘T  go  blank  out  there,”  he 
said,  shaking  Ids  head  as  if  to 
loosen  something  blocked  in- 
side. “I  have  these  spurts.  I 
get  the  big  wins  and  then  . . .” 

The  other  British  survivor, 
Danny  Sapsford,  knew  well 
enough  that  his  time  on  the 
centre  court  would  be  brief, 
for  In  Spain’s  Alberto  Costa 
he  was  facing  one  of  the 
world's  leading  clay-court 
players.  The  No.  1 seed 
allowed  Sapsford  just  two 
games. 

Costa  might  have  expected 
to  play  his  fellow  Spaniard 
Sergi  Bruguera  in  today’s 
semi-final  but  the  twice 
French  Open  champion  was 
surprisingly  beaten  by 
Sweden's  Magnus  Norman. 


Motor  Racing  Rugby  Union 


Lack  of  long-term  home  investment  hidden  behind  import-led  boom 


Robert  Pryee 

THERE  will  be  twice  as 
many  foreigners  in  the 
Budweiser  League  this  sea- 
son. The  clubs,  the  league, 
Sky  Television  and  even  the 
English  association 
apparently  believe  this  is 
good  for  the  British  game. 
Skill  levels  should  rise  and 
the  players’  union  should 
sink.  "Who’s  complaining?" 
asks  one  league  official 
The  clubs  voted  to  allow 
themselves  five  foreigners 
each  in  anticipation  of  losing 
the  best  English  players 
abroad  as  a result  of  the  Bos- 
nian ruling.  The  current  ac- 


Bangor  (N.H.) 
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count  shows  that  about  20 
English  players  who  appeared 
in  the  league  last  season  have 
gone  elsewhere  in  Europe  and 
that  about  30  extra  foreigners 
have  been  recruited  in  their 
place. 

The  Englishmen  are  earn- 1 
ing  more  abroad  than  they 
could  In  the  Bud  League  and 
the  clubs  have  successfully 
filled  the  gaps.  So  who  is  com- 
plaining? Apart  from  the  23 
Englishmen  who  the  Basket- 
ball Players  Association 
claims  have  been  "squeezed 
out  of  a job”  — including  such  I 
recent  England  internationals 
as  Dave  Roper,  Steve  Darlow 
and  Jason  Crump  — it  is  only 
a few  BPA  officials,  and  they  I 


have  mostly  moved  abroad. 

The  issue,  the  England  cen- 
tre Martin  Henlan  continues 
to  insist  from  his  new  club  in 
Heraklion,  is  the  league’s  lack 
of  "commitment  to  the  talent 
and  development  of  English 
youth”.  In  this  respect  only 
one  Bud  League  club  receives 
his  approval:  the  newly  pro- 
moted Crystal  Palace. 

Palace  are  unique  in  start- 
ing this  season  with  just 
about  the  same  squad  that 
competed  last  season.  “Some 
people  are  interested  in  suc- 
cess in  the  short  term,”  says 
Alton  Byrd,  the  club's  coach  | 
and  part  owner.  “I  think  I 
have  the  time." 

Though  bringing  in  extra  I 


Americans  may'  temporarily 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  sport, 
he  says,  "as  a long-term  solu- 
tion I'm  not  sold  on  the  idea, 
because  there  are  no  kids 
coming  through”. 

Yet  Byrd  has  two  particu- 
larly promising  English  play- 
ers at  Palace.  Wayne  Henry, 
another  player  developed  by 
the  Brixton  Topcats,  could  be 
“the  next  Steve  Bucknall" 
and  Neill  Ricketts,  prominent  1 
in  Palace's  run  to  the 
National  Cup  semi-finals  last , 
season,  will  be  given  the 
chance  to  develop  into  a 
formidable  power  forward.  ‘T 
don't  think  he'll  be  as  good  as 
some  of  the  Americans  com- 
ing into  the  League,”  says 


Byrd,  “but  he  may  be  in  a 
couple  of  years.” 

Some  people  cannot  wait 
that  long.  Tomorrow  Sky. 
which  hac  committed  itself  to 
broadcasting  a live  game  every 
Sunday  after  the  Premiership 
soccer  game,  will  be  showing 
the  Birmingham  Bullets 
against  the  Playboy  TV  Leop- 
ards. Birmingham  will  play 
five  Americans,  including  one 
apparently  called  Fabulous 
Flournoy,  the  Leopards  will 
have  four.  Few  British  players 
will  be  seen  on  court;  fewer 
will  be  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  scoring.  We  will  be  told 
how  wonderful  the  league  will 
be  this  season-  And  no  one  will 
be  heard  complaining. 


Hakkinen  signs 
for  next  season 

Mika  hakkinen,  who 

recovered  from  serious 
injuries  sustained  practis- 
ing for  last  year’s  Austra- 
lian Grand  Prix  to  be  a 
front  runner  in  this  year’s 
world  championship,  has 
been  re-signed  by  the 
McLaren-Mercedes  team 
for  1997  and  will  continue 
to  partner  David  Coulth- 
ard,  writes  Alan  Henry. 

Ralf  Schumacher,  the  21- 
year-old  brother  of  the 
world  champion  Michael, 
has  turned  down  an  offer  to  I 
be  the  McLaren  test  driver  1 
and  will  shortly  sign  a deal 
to  race  for  Jordan-Peugeot.  1 


Wasps  sign  Reed  on  eve  of 
visit  to  Recreation  Ground 


Sedgefield  (N.H.) 


Worcester  (N.H.) 


Ostap  flood.  * DoartM  tUm. 

Flpns  ta  bmetats  star  boras*  n <tanota  staos  M HH.  soft* 

2. 1 0 LOM  SHOT mnOHM.  HUNT  N0WCS  HURDLE  » It  C2*T2 

t 0TO-1  RTVRMAL  CITY  (19)  (DieMctanN  5-11-5 AMipriro 

2 m-  COUNTRY  MOTEl(2ia)S  Ooueh  5-10-12 S WM 

3 0PBP-  HAMMY  OALE  [210}  G McOOUrt  5-10-13 

4 0000-  FOLLOW  DGC*U.(11ZJQ  McCain  6-1CM2 DIMh(D 

6 S3  POWBWILaHaiT  C*4)J  O'Shee  *-)B- 10 JWta  Bnaooa  (3) 

• 60024-  HYMOSS  <387]  W -lento  5-10-7 TJorto 

T 34-  BAflOSA  (238)  J While  5-10-7 AJMfcCnf 

8 0-  SHADY  ON*A  (203)  F Jordan  *-K>-5 S Wynne 

Bodtap  o io«  Eternal  Ctty.  9-2  PwrwM  Stfftt.  6-1  Oomu  Gate.  8-»  Soya.  Hyman.  3H  ShaOf  Emiwi. 
Caron  MJratrcrf.  SJ-1  Follow  Do  CaD  Bnmirr. 

2.40  TOTS  CWajfT CUM  HOVICS CHASE  2»4t  110*0  0318 

1 1324-71  some  STAfl  {73  fDJDWcMsor ’-12-1 *“55*" 

ft  14144-1  ■U.VTHERMtmUnDHlMMHl JFTWo* 

a s«h  urns  w liras  (4ai)BPHwoa6-n-« ATtwnaw 

4 344560-  OH THETCAR (1ST) F Lloyd  10-11-6 SMeOoH 

Bottfcip  1-4  Some  Star,  3-1  MM  Olho  Rags.  33-1  Ltfs  By  lode.  S>-i  On  The  Tsar. 


3.1 0 Me*  FRANCO  HANDICAP  HURDLE  So  11  £3471 

1 01  tM33°STAH  HAIKET  (35)  (D)J  Sparing  6-12-0 aptaoeoy* 

2 <13-21  RED  VALERIAN  (8)  G Moon  5- 12-0 WAFteyoraM* 

3 231-1F6  HOBBITS  TOY  {24}  (CO)  M Pipe  5-11-13 Dfttafentar* 

4 4O0OF-O  WINDWARD  ARKMI (7)P»)  PMtafiall  10-11-3 --■***—” 

5 51S33-  DON  DU  CAORAN  (178)  TFcrKet  7-11-1 AUmrotto 

3 PFP8-P1  HAW  A N»nre»P(21){BNLmmo(ten  7-10-0 HWehenh* 

7 523-221  SAHRATIAN  (14)  M Hammond  5-10-9 tty 

Botttec  11-4  Red  Valerian.  7-3  Sarmaltaii.  6-1  Oon  Ou  Cadran.  6-1  Stu  Uut*.  Rdwnj  Toy.  0-1 
WtndnanJ  Artom.  0-1  Have  A Merino.  /lumiw 

3.40  OIIRMALU  M«  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHAIR  3m  1 10>«S  C3304 

1 3-F3T11  W&KT  (H)  J Wine  6-12-0 — (kqr  (3) 

a 00-31  DRFMTE MAYBE (18) PWcnom 6-1 1-12  

3 2160ft)-  SAN  OXMBIO  (133)  N TWtoTcn-Dsvw  7-11-7 

4 WM  WABNHPf  SPORTS (18) (D)PH(*M 7-10-10 APWeCOf 

6 25H4P-  MWl  DAY (133) 3 MutRns MM SOm*» 

ItaWnpi  1V3  ¥tarner1tSpor».3-l  WBla.7-28«nfllafBio.<-l  PeflnBe Hari*.  12-1  Hen» Par  Bnanew. 

4. 1 0 OOmON  WTTTON  HOWES  JOVEMU  HUHDUE  3VD  9m  If  C2*X7 

1 1 SHEATH  UFAAH  (IT)  JJmKWII-a attodll 

2 31*  BAUHMALmHICESS (21)(CB) J PeeucX  10-12 NBaEmf* 

3 4 uniwNairr (mo  Drench  Dwuio-io — —?**■*„ 

4 KVMO ORWBNN WUIer  W-10 OqrW— (*) 

5 KHASNOC  Wro  D Heine  10-W —jr 

3 PEYTON  JONES  A Sou*  10-10 

t sH.vmAiEnNaKrK  Hogs  <o-io 

8 WnCOKBOrUEMTanvUaa  10-10 

8 FLOODS  FANCY  L Birred  10-6  — CU—o»lta 

10  Uf=52  BONO  FOR  JESS  C7)F  Jordon  W-5, 

11  TALUHJUI BB1E  N Litnrolsn  U-S — — 

BMtap  0-4  8hmh  Ketash.  7-2  WefcomB  Boreto.5-1  FVneawwi.6-1  SSwnfale  KiayW.  W-1  Bohnaral 
Pnnceu.  song  for  jeaa.  Kiesn#.  20-1  Bain  Kn*flor  

4.40  DEAD  CERT  KJUHSCAP  HURDLE  2w4f  C24»87 

1 S90FD-  UHm (278) (CD) GllcCourl 6-11-10 SSSXl 

2 34M00P-BeUJW(811)MT<Hm*li»5-J_»-4  — — nZSTm 

3 5/06-644  H1I0«  SMUJHG  (43)  (CIHOMW  9-11-2 

4 0-04321  PSBT  CRACK  (1 7)  (D)  F Jorttjm  1 1-HM3 qFiS-L 

5 OPR  42-  SEVERN  BALE  (130)  P NehcrfM  2 Thntan 

8 U-06DU5  HATTY'S  ISLAND  C24)(C)BPrao«7-lO-8  iVnSItad 

7 522-912  P1MTH (18)  (BF)  N Grahom  5-»-7 

8 P28DW-  PMZE  BATCH  (181)  J Tuck  7-KP3  

» 142000-  BUCKLEY  SOYS  (112)  Mrs  L Wifflanaon  5-10-6 jarR-n— 

to  WtOO-  PURSE  CALLtfRS)  D GemghO  7-*M  

11  1/1060-  BaPEBUHCHANO  (8371  KWemor  P-10-1 Tje» 

13  3400-62  Till  1118  1 1 (14)  J 

13  2£/Mrt-  m SHU  (l»B)  W DOT  »-lM. — n 

14  RV/PFP-  LUSIHEHAN  (430)  (Q  J PeaBK*  WM * ’ 

BMta»7-2  Betart.  4-1  Rot  Crock.  5-1  PHnlti.  6-1  Severn  (tale.  7-1  Toanreet  8-1  !»■«.  Mnp  a SWIinB. 
W-i  BacUey  Bays.  Prtw  MAH  

• Cigar,  whose  run  of  16  straight  wins  ended  in  test 
Pacific  Classic  at  Del  Rey.  bids  to  restore  hjs  reputation  m the 
Grade  One  Woodward  Stakes  at  Belmont  Park  today . 

• James  Fanshawe's  Almond  Rock  (David 

Peter  Harris’s  Poppy  Carew  (Gary  Hind)  ®ntet  the  Group 
Two  Made  In  Europe  -Valdes  Pres  Trophy  over  101 Bubw m 
Frankfurt  tomorrow,  while  Ray  Coc.J^®1n1^0(!^!iJLked 
Richard  Hughes  (Silent  Lake)  both  have  local  mounts  booked. 


Oota*  flood  to  flna(fcmta*taoo4.*  DaoIoo  itataom. 

1.50  JOHN  WADE  IBNOTWCK  NOVICE  SULMQ  IfCAT  HURBU  2a  *110»d0  Cl  391 

1 SPSUff-  ANTHONY  MBA.  (343)  T Carr  16-12-0 T J Piopoiftad  (7) 

2 015-05  CLASSIC CfEST (8) (CO) 6 UeOJB S-1VI1 THov|{7)* 

3 U0S3W- TOE  FULA (117)  p Dennis 4-11-9 PlooHof* 

4 5P5-35?  WHJTP3  SSCHETO  £B>  H Alexander  4-11-8 PKtm* 

5 D06-U4P  BOWLAID PARE (8) EAUoo 5-11-1 .TJtopkf 

« ECOO-50  HAUOKTON  LAD  (8)  F MatOQh  7-1tM3 A Kecfto 

7 HBDD-0  DARK  WBHKMfT  (8)  D Ltn*  T-10-5 J Boric. 

8 6B-F34  SAK8AM  f7)  J Pldarina  7-10-5 IMWmm 

8 PMPS58  PMS80Y  (8)  G OJitojd  9-10-5 PWMWfH)* 

Ifl  (i(PU-42  ARHANBE  AQANE(16)UBk  J Bower  9-10-0 STWtac(S)* 

WfaF  T-t  Win's  Socreu.  7-2  CMottc  Crtot  5-1  SottoA.  6-1  RnAoy.  KM  Top  fofta.  13-1  Amhonr  BeV. 
14-1  KsoQbkio  Lod.  Amege  A Same  lOnm.i. 

2.20  SHOTTD44  KDVKE  BU«DU  taa  It  22^78 

1 U F8&D OF VtSMM(21)(1>)(W)Mr* ASirinti4nk6-11-i  JSappta 

2 34 IK-  BLANC  8BNQ  (689)  J Staan  9-10-12 Nr  8 Satan 

3 55QFO-  QUARTZ IBU- (1 09)  0 Lomti  7-10-12 JBnfce 

4 FWmtaBC  DANCER  D Nokia  a-ID-12 BStoray 

3 4300-4  ROBSBU (IS) Jthdnn 5-16-12 LWyar 

8 32  FAIWALKHAW (IS) B EEaon 4-10-10 CCAW(3) 

7 R KA5HAHA(B)  HSsroy  4-10-6  — WMsOocwjr 

8 5 THUWPH1  (8) P Momorti 4-10-6  — — BNanbp 

Btattaff  2-1  FaKteUBir.  H-4US8ra.  7-2Ro«  01  Vision,  6-1  Trumpod.  8-1  Koshsns.  O-l  Bfloc  Se/ng. 
»-l  OvfflQ  V4L  anyWttc  Dorca  »«— »■ 

2.50  JOHNNY  RIHfiTamONUL  HANDICAP C8ASE  8a  W G3,794 

1 021122-  BO saLY (128) (CO) BESm  16-19-0 QCAW(3)* 

2 23F42D  THE  BLUE  BOY  (B)  P Bmnn  6-11-8  n* 

3 M5132  OEDBO*ASHFOSO(B)KMoro»i6-1D-13 ASSmtt* 

4 PS2F-22  STAK#aEP0HT|8)(CD) Dflnys Emtfi 8-10-10 PNhrtat 

6 F-PP221  TW  OALlOPanUXlR  (8)  (CD)  Mr*  U StewiBy  b-10-2  — -Ntafik* 

8 2356-35  UP  NLLL  (21)  (GO)  R Jonneon  12-19-0 K 

BMfap  s-S7he  Geltopai  3-1  Qo  34  Ij.  7-2  TM  Bwo  Boy.  4-1  SUlgiC  Fart.  5-1  Georpe  A>blart.25-1 

UP— I- 9n— on. 

3.25  RAWSn  CATnmO  SERVKB  HANMCAB.CKASE  2a  Bf  C3^S4 

3 VQ96R- WCGEH60RTHKTHIRO 0411  GWdWfll  10-11-13 SIM* 

( 2 P42121  MAWC  BLOOM  (B)  (CO)  JJoOam*  W-1 1-1 Hflyetl 

3 2-66433  WISE  ADVICE  (28)  HttaouBOifl  6-1^10 IWIhm* 

4 02543-1  NOTABLE EXCSTOON (83) Mrs U Pavetey  7-10-6 Pmrrn 

B 0-11  IDS  BOCATCRai(32)(BF)KMor^n  7-10-5 JlStaft* 

8 313423-  B2B2L KUN (12*) TO UftpwoB-RW >*WW 

7 S2FP5P-JBB«  (1483(C)  B Boon  B-1IM 0®*W<J) 

8 F4PPSP- LAOWM  (112)  (C)D  Lon*  12-10-0 

8 j;/7D-P6  SWOKEY TRACK (B) Mn J Conoay  14-18-0  ST*tar<5) 

Ifi— -j-  j-i  NaUUo  Excaptton.  9-4  Uegic  Bloom,  11-2  Mc&regor  The  THnL  6-1  Nocaidifcn.  B-T  Mm 
Advico.  0-1  RetelKin9.2D-1  Jendee,  25-1  Laun^O  


4.05  PAHTIHDOE  JUVEIB1S  HURDLE  3V0  2*  If  C2(428 


1 1 PRELUDE  TO  FANS  (193(D)  MBS  ULiilb2*n  IMS ****** 

2 COTTAflE  PRMCE  J (Mnn  10-KI  . ^*7«r. 

3 RBT IOY  P MoMB4Ji  W-10 

4 2 OKKh^OWHHIAIIQEH (19) B EHmco  10-10  __OttA«(3> 

5 NO  HOIK  KASK£Mnt4Re*eley  10-10 — 

8 MQAMa  J FiBGoroU  10-10  — 

7 PHANIDB  DANCER  M Sl—nby  10-H3 U£ttarfj) 

8 BUSY  BOY  W Noisy  

8 STDLEAMARCH Un  M Bevsley  »-ttl “*—(*) 

IQ  THE  BLACK  OUNMJ  Quinn  10-10  

11  AMYLOU  R AOtn  ’0-5  ■■AnM  (71 

IX  HOB8SCHOICSG  Moors  10-6  — Mri'tatay 

13  HOTDoaoaiauoPS^io-5 

14  6 B8SSIWPOISE(1»l4*iJBo— MO-6 

is  4 HOBTHBW  FALCON  (43) II  W EoCAPy  ID-6 >*■“* 

Baahw  9-4  PreWlo  To  Fobs.  7-2  Go-Co-ftnoef-flonpor,  6-1  Oxging.  No  Mm®  ItaoA.  8-1  Human 
Wnr  )2_1  soleBfnaicii.  CoUge  Prince.  Hobbs  Choice. 15  mum. 

4.35  *T  LEOEH  CONDITIONAL  JOCKEY*  HANDICAP  HURDLE  An  II  CS^OB 

1 56Q246-  TWIN  FAILS  (121)  0 IfcOie  6-11-1(1 TKopsffl 

2 00550-  WEE1K2ARD  (31  S3  M Barnes  7-11-3 ST**« 

3 6-F0223  *THOIIEJOHNCB)MSoWSby9-»>13 OltaiNor 

4 D253-31  6UAS IEAT  (8)  (CO)  J JoBerson  6-18-13 ■Hnmlom(a3 

5 £4-0325  EXCLWON (23) J Hotborton 7-18-11 FU*y 

8 15064D-  BOLANE7  6I8HVI4)  F UtaBQh  7-18-4 

7 214-405  FUNTLOCX (21) |D)HAi*ano8r 6-10-5 RBeOialh 

8 C/5363P-  fLY  TO  THE  END  (238}  J QUrra  6-0-3 ^taWd(7) 

8 220RM  FUNNY  ROSE  (8)  P MoMsNi  6-10-0  WPDj*(3) 

10  20C0VT  CLOYraQUl(19)(D3 (BF3 B Elloon  S-10-0 ««■* 

BaOtav  6-4  Subs  LaaL  9-2  Trt  F»lh.  5-1  Cxdiani.  5-1  Snog  Jo»,  6-1  Boianey  Gfel.  ID-1  OwwGtrl. 
12-1  Fain)  Row.  IT)  To  The  Ena.  14-1  FSnaoen  * 

• Blinkered  Qru  time:  BANGOR  -I  HI  B«h  Kfllphr.  DONCASTER  3X6  Fredrlk  The 
Fierce.  Nevada:  4 45  Bepttrharap  .laa.  5.15  In  Good  Nick-  SEDGEFIELD  4.05 
Ncnhem  Falcon.  WORCESTER  2.25  Northern  Nation:  255 Tipping  Along. 


OofcyCt.n,  flood  10  fins;  ta*,ltai*ltata  habois. 

2.25  POLLY KOWIS COEDmOHAL  JOCKEYg SBXBIQ IfCAP HUBBLE 2» C2.129 

1 416424-  CORPH  KILL  (108)  R Kodosa  9-0-0 JHvrta(B) 

2 J3HWH  HOflDSWTH  (32J  (D)  J L riarrtt  6-T1-5 JCHAlQr 

8 fflO-1  SaNUH>|lt)(D)QUoortl  4-W-11 JDJKarana* 

4 62MMF3  HONTHaNI  NATION  (18J (D»WCtay 8-1W P Itataoy  * 

6 I-6SB43  RAY  BIY1H (IQ (CO) KVHngmve 4-18-7 hTano** 

• 4US<-2P  SLWPOnr  WAX (19) (D)RJucket  12-10-3 Meant* 

7 342432  WHBEtlfTTA  FATS  (IB)  Miss  U ftowtanfl  4-10-1 -Q  Hoo* 

8 60P-  SHBMMEAB  (ITS)  R Sptcor  4-18-0 EHnAmd 

8 502  OALLOFfNBflUHS (24) BUossHyn 4-iM CtataWobb 

10  3SQKD-  CATWAUSn  (123)  HVtabb  5-10-0 SophtaWlfclwB 

11  P.7S86-C  LOVELABK(97)  RLee  7-184) BFMm 

12  08-60  A1HBIIAN  ALLIANCE  (21)  J Bradley  7-1D41 QFPy— 

D.atar  7-2  UtmoKXa  Fob.  4-1  Corrtn  rtU,  9-2  amend.  Wo««mcn.  7-1  RsyRwer.  10-1  Qaltaptofl  (Sun*. 
Northern  Nation.  14-1  Ulpoory  Mat  liman 

2.55  OUSENSWAY  KA5DEM  HUBCLE tao  C7^87 

1 DOEM  BAWCSOFTmBmE(10)UreBWo>%ig6-1>% SNytso 

2 033  CROWN  IVORY  (19)  P WWien*  6-11-5 S Fox 

3 ///ms  HEATON  (IQ)  H Rm*oII  6-1WS BPstaaB 

4 MSO-  KARSH'S  TYPHOON  (120)  P Hobbs  5-1 1-5 JOitont 

5 2 (EAR  OANCDl (17) (BF)M1»M  Rostand 5-13-5 Cary  Lpon 

4 23F556-  IBSTSI BLAKE (141) RLee 6-IH RAotaunm 

7 toil-  PADWTATE  (878)  R Hodges  7-11-5 TitainnnAn  (3) 

8 (V/RS3-8  nPPtfM  ALONG  (17)  D GantfoBo  7-1V-5 It  Dmon*  * 

9 Q SA17IS (66)  A Fortxa 4-1  >-2 TBey 

10  (DPOnc- DRAOOMaST(169)DBUTCbefl6-1V4l JBoo  B J Joaoo  (7) 

11  P44SP3-  FLYNWS  002.(1 10)  Ur*  JPdmoo  7-11-0  WWorWm 

Bintar  15-6 Lost  Danes i,  l>-4  Flynn's  Girt.  6-1  Ttporng  Along,  7-1  KarenaTyghean,  Mtstes  Bete.  10-1 
Crcrrm  haiy.  25-1  DraoonnaL  Eaim.  11  narn. 

3.30  OOWBANCO  HANDICAP  CHASE  Na  7(84^88 

1 0SP41P-  TWTTAHTHAP1WIHMK110)  G Hcnorat  9-12-0  — B Piano. iid| 

2 2122P8-  STAUNCH  HBBU. (1 78)  (O(D}GT»0mar  9-11-9 8 Poms! 

5 055-112  ROYAL  VACATION  (7)  C Moore  7-11-0 JCrbpim 

4 QZF2V-1  CBTAM  ANOLE  (97)  (B)  P Habbe  7-1 1-8 C llltal 

5 131111  WAOO0Tsa«  (7)  (CJJBraifltiy  9-10-2 JUofancom 

BoOtagi  9-4  Uaggos  Green,  n-4  Royal  VacaUca  7-3  Certain  Angle.  8-2  Sam*  Pivot.  6-1  Tortan 
TadOHida  In*". 

4.00  SOUKULL  HANDICAP  HURDLE  *»  41 CX819 

1 10S-CTSUIWB  (44)  MraNMmautey  6-12-0 RDemnody 

2 WPS6-41  PRB»SATTVE  (18)  (DJH  Hose  6-10-13 

8 3229-31  HaDBHJQS  (30)  U Moweridgs  7-10-13 BPsnmB 

4 512-12F  «ZBOPH(17)(BF)PHoM»S-1D-8 DJKmWE) 

5 UmU-1  BADADA (38)  (0(D)DBurehe«  5-10-7 D J Antal 

8 4011-4  LAYHAta LOW 09) (BP) OShenrooa 5-18-3 ifleborao 

T P20U08-  IU?S  A IONQ  (ISO)  CPoOftam  6-10-3 .T  note— he  (3? 

8 P245V-4  FANTASTIC  FLEET  (IB)  (BF)  A Jowo  4-10-1 KMeten 

8 IS41F-6  T18NIFET  (19)  J O'Shea  7-W4) J7Hog*(3) 

BtattoOE  4-1  FMdridoo,  6-2  Prero^lee.  WWada.  11-2  Smwz,  7-1  Jensopn.  8-1  Ha  s A King.  Uyhom 
Low.  12-1  TnmooL  FantsWc  Flsei  9iuiman. 

4.35  conpoiunoN  mn  hoyice  chase  an  txjtea 

1 2323-42  HBKETHBIEAL  (9)  GWeCouH  7-10-12 9C8Bu.ll* 

2 430112- ROLY WANDBira(133)T George 7-10-12 DHop»(3) 

3 F-PPU  SAXON  BUDE  (49)  R Strange  8-10-12 Lltaruoy 

4 DO  WOTANrn  (86)  0 OTWB  6-W-12  » SWtary 

5 4-20423  BBTABETCOBBErr (23) B Baugb 5-10-10 .TEtay  * 

8 446U0-2  CeAATKf1B)CUaon  6-10-10 R Dwmdy 

7 2T3446-  HR  COEOUCTOR(134)R  Abler  5-10-10  pHotaoy(S) 

BsNBep  5-a  Ceubaie.  9-4  Holy  Wanderer,  84  HaieettedeaL  8-1 1*  Conductor,  W-l  BaUbaKotbaa.  33-1 
(Mortne,  Soxoo  Blade.  Twouieir. 

5.05  ■MHASTON  STANDARD  OPEN  INI  PLAT  RACE  WN <1^89 

1 GAPTAIM  FNLDt  A Duun  6-11-4 CWnlo 

2 b-  EVEOPTHESTDNW  (189)  JOunn  5-11-4 BP—lUl 

3 MADHAZE  J Moors  6-1 1-4 WHctatM 

4 TSST  BDWABD  Hn  A HSughfcia  6-11-4 : ... RUmktarnn  (T) 

8 THNAND  STAR  D BercneD  5-11-4 DJBmfaeB 

8 WHnEA3a*PEedaa  6-11-4 BFstaes 

7 5-  ALL  SEWN  UP  (189)  H Bator  4-11-2 i-ll*  *m, 

B 0- BARTON  BLADE  (1ST)  Idtas  H Knight  4-11-2  . JCdaly 

8 34-  CHUT CALE (133) JO'Srea  4-tM Wlrhs.l Him n (J) 

10  LAKEWrELAOPBurcfaeU  4-11-2 jMer(7) 

11  HAIUOALK  4-11-2  T Bey 

12  NEVER  HDBT  A HiMs  4-11-2 Jh  fl  Sboebta  (7) 

13  D TAILOMIADE HITWK (M) B Prsaca 4-11-2 DPtaoefanfn 

14  PIKLWU1U8  J L Kims  6-10-13 DOaEngbar 

15  000-  BOSB(ALL(184)ktrsTPaXJngEiji5-?0-13 CHega(3} 

18  SOLAR  WDON  R BuOrter  5- MM3 BPbhI 

17  C8LTW  FSETLT  H Ron  0-10-11 R Tatar  tan 

IB  KLOSICMRHoogn  4-10-11 Tftirtw8i(3) 

16  LIQPARO  LADY  VI  Timer  4-10-11 WWWmtagtaH(7) 

28  WWS  NONWCIAu  L ShsUy  4-10-11 □ Lathy 

BoNtaF  5-1  Barton  Btaoe.  5-1  CHel  Gale.  Cote  RreO>.  ?-t  Leonard  Udy.  8-1  Terranc  Star.  10-1  Solar 
uaen.  Laiesoa  Lao  PoDiftimu  Ktatery  nnam. 


BATH'S  Scotland  lock 
Andy  Reed  yesterday 
joined  Wasps  on  the  eve  of  the 
meeting  between  the  sides  at 
the  Recreation  Ground. 

The  27-year-old  Cornish- 
man.  who  has  not  played  com- 
petitively since  December 
1994  because  of  a back  injury, 
will  join  another  Scotland  in- 
ternational, Damian  Cronin, 
in  the  second  row  at  his  new 
club.  The  former  Lion,  who 
was  not  under  contract  with 
Bath,  had  looked  set  to  join 
London  Scottish  but  negotia- 
tions broke  down  at  an  ad- 
vanced stage. 

Jeremy  Guscott  leads  the 
champions  today  in  the  most 
attractive  Courage  league 
game.  Phil  de  Glanville  is 
rested  and  Bath  give  league 
debuts  to  their  rugby  league 
recruits  Henry  Paul  and 
Jason  Robinson,  who  face 
their  Wigan  team-mate 
Va'aiga  Tuigamala,  making 
bis -union  debut  on  the  Wasps 
wing. 

Harlequins,  early  pace- 
setters in  the  league  after 
hefty  wins  against  Gloucester 
and  West  Hartlepool,  give  a 


league  debut  to  a fourth 
Wigan  player,  Gary  Connolly, 
who  lines  up  alongside  Will 
Carling  in  the  centre  against 
London  Irish  at  The  Stoop. 

Despite  their  victory  over 
Bath  last  weekend.  Leicester 
make  changes  for  the  visit  to 
Orrell.  Three  players  make 
their  Leicester  league  debuts, 
the  scrum-half  Garry  Beccon- 
sall,  the  fly-half  Rob  Liley  and 
the  18-year-old  flanker  Lewis 
Moody. 

Northampton  recall  their 
England  fly-half  Paul  Gray- 
son against  unbeaten  Bristol 
at  Franklins  Gardens.  Gray- 
son replaces  Gregor  Town- 
send, who  sprained  his  wrist 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  the 
season  but  played  in  last 
weekend's  defeat  at  London 
Irish. 

• First  Division  clubs  threat- 
ening to  break  away  from  the 
Welsh  Rugby  Union  are  likely 
to  be  offered  £300,000  each  to 
stay  in  the  fold.  WRU  officials 
are  to  meet  the  clubs  in  an 
attempt  to  pacify  them  after  a 
£500,000  television  deal  for  the 
Anglo-Welsh  Cup  fell  through 
last  week 


Sport  in  brief  ^orte  Politics 

Rugby  League  Capital  gains 

Sheffield  Eagles  will  next  sea-  f#||<  W^ltlhl^V 

Sin  nlav  at  Bram all  Lane,  Bor  WCIHmcy 


VStattary 

.TEtaY* 


Rugby  League 

Sheffield  Eagles  will  next  sea- 
son play  at  Bramall  Lane, 
home  of  Sheffield  United  FC, 
although  the  Don  Valley  Sta- 
dium, their  base  since  1991, 
will  be  used  for  the  1997  Chal- 
lenge Cup  and  Alliance  fix- 
tures, writes  Paul  Fitzpatrick. 

John  Bentley,  the  Halifax 
winger,  has  withdrawn  from 
Great  Britain's  tour  to  Papua 
New  Guinea,  Fiji  and  New 
Zealand  and  is  replaced  by 
Jonathan  Roper,  the  20-year- 
old  Warrington  centre. 

Snooker 

Brian  Morgan,  the  world 
No.  49  from  Tiptree,  Essex, 
reached  the  semi-finals  of  the 
Suntory  Asian  Classic  with  a 
5-4  win  over  Malta’s  Tony 
Drago  in  Bangkok,  writes 
CUve  Everton.  Morgan  recov- 
ered from  4-2  down. 

Table  Tennis 

Carl  Prean,  who  refused  to 
play  for  England  all  last  sea- 
son. will  not  be  in  the  team 
for  the  opening  match  of  the 
European  League  campaign 
against  Turkey  at  St  Austell 
today,  writes  Richard  Jago. 
The  former  national  cham- 
pion has  club  commitments 
in  Germany  which  take  prior- 
ity over  England's  efforts  to 
win  promotion  to  the  Super 
Division.  It  is  16  months  since 
he  played  for  England. 

Sailing 

Poul-Ricard  Hoj -Jensen.  Den- 
mark's Olympic  gold  medallist 
in  the  Solings  in  1976  and  1980, 
became  European  champion 
in  the  Dragon  class  when  the 
last  day’s  racing  at  Pwllheli 
was  cancelled  because  of  an 
unsteady  wind,  writes  Bob 
Fisher.  He  beat  Cees  Nater  of 
Holland  by  3.3  points. 


John  Duncan 

WEMBLEY’S  campaign  to 
win  the  year-old  battle  to 
be  the  new  national  stadium 
received  a big  boost  yesterday 
when  its  six-monthly  figures 
showed  a 71  per  cent  increase 
In  operating  profit  and  a 
major  reduction  in  debt  to 
£53.5  million. 

“Wembley's  bid  is  certainly 
not  encumbered  by  any 
negative  issues  concerning  its 
financial  stability,”  a Wem- 
bley spokesman  said  yester- 
day. "This  issue  was  over- 
come last  year,  following  on 
from  the  wholly  successful 
refinancing  of  our  parent, 
Wembley  pic.” 

The  stadium  complex  itself 
saw  operating  profit  increase 
by  130  per  cent,  helped  by  the 
six  sell-out  Euro  96  matches 
staged  there.  And  City  ana- 
lysts say  that  the  long-term 
future  of  the  company  looks 
more  secure  after  a recent 
change  of  top  management. 

Yesterday’s  announcement 
may  erase  lingering  financial 
concerns  about  Wembley  that 
have  hindered  its  bid  for  the 
£180  million  of  Lottery  fund- 
ing available  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  stadium. 

Wembley  was  shortlisted 
last  October  with  Manchester 
but  since  then  negotiations 
have  dragged  on,  with  the  two 
bidders  accusing  the  Sports 
Council  of  coming  up  with 
new  criteria  for  the  stadium. 
Manchester  has  even  threat- 
ening a judicial  review  of  the 
selection  process.  A decision 
is  scheduled  for  the  end  of  the 
year. 
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Soccer 


Arsenal  say  Wenger  is  coming,  i;i 
Houston  going  and  Rice  sticking 


Martin  Thorpe 


ARSENE  WENGER 
will  join  Arsenal  be- 
fore the  end  of  this 
month.  Meanwhile 
Stewart  Houston's  decision  to 
quit  Highbury  yesterday 
could  speed  his  arrival  as  the 
new  manager  of  Queens  Park 
Rangers. 

The  Japanese  club  Gram- 
pus 8 will  announce  on  Mon- 
day whether  they  are  pre- 
pared to  release  Wenger  from 
his  contract  as  coach  before 
its  expiry  in  January,  and  the 
Arsenal  chairman  Peter  Hill- 
Wood  was  confident  yester- 
day. "We  have  beeu  in  contact 
in  the  Far  East  very  recently 
and  I feel  extremely  positive 
about  what  we  will  be  able  to 
announce,"  he  said. 


He  discounted,  as  "complete 
nonsense"  reports  that 
Wenger  will  not  arrive  until 
next  year,  an  assertion  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  Gram- 
pus have  finally  appointed 
Carlos  Queiros,  a Portuguese 
coach,  as  the  Frenchman's 
replacement 

“I  think  you  will  find  that 
the  new  man  will  be  with  us 
at  just  about  the  same  time  as 
we  originally  said  he  would 
be.”  said  Hill- Wood. 

Houston,  the  former  Gun- 
ners No.  2 and  recently  care- 
taker manager,  is  understood 
to  have  been  offered  a post  as 
assistant  manager  to  his  for- 
mer Arsenal  boss  George  Gra- 
ham. now  at  Leeds,  as  well  as 
the  chance  to  take  over  at 
Loftus  RoacL 

However.  he  is  extremely 
tempted  by  the  chance  to  con- 


tinue as  a No.  1.  the  position 
he  held  briefly  at  Highbury 
after  Bruce  Rioch's  depar- 
ture, and  that  could  tilt  his 
decision  towards  QPR. 

He  offered  a hint  yesterday 
that  he  was  not  looking  for 
another  assistant's  job  when 
he  said:  "For  some  time  now  I 
have  wanted  to  further  my 
career.  It  is  clear  I will  never 
get  the  No.  1 job  at  High- 
bury.'* Hill-Wood  agreed.  “It 
would  not  make  sense  him  go- 
ing to  Leeds,”  he  said.  “He 
would  still  be  a No.  2.  It  is  still 
a surprise  and  very  sad  for  us 
that  he  now  wants  to  go.  but  I 
think  it  is  a case  of  rising  am- 
bition in  him.  I believe  that  it 
is  absolutely  right  he  should 
be  thinking  that  way.  espe- 
cially when  a few  other  clubs 
are  looking  for  a manager. 
People  have  left  us  before  and 


d put  their  shirts 
on  the  Alex  Ferguson 
of  merchandising 


Martin  Thorpe  on  one  field  in  which  the 
best  of  British  beats  the  rest  out  of  sight 


M 


ANCHESTER 
United  are  the  best 
in  the  world,  and 
the  likes  of  Real 
Madrid.  Benflca,  Paris  Saint 
Germain  and  Bayern  Munich 
visit  Old  Trafford  to  listen 
and  learn. 

No.  not  Alex  Ferguson's 
nightly  dream  but  a daily 
reality.  Of  United's  £60  mil- 
lion turnover  last  season,  £23 
million  came  from  one,  sur- 
prising source:  merchandis- 
ing — everything  from  rep- 
lica shirts  and  videos  to  books 
and  bedside  lamps. 

To  put  £23  million  in  per- 
spective. we  are  talking  a fig- 
ure larger  than  the  entire 
annual  turnover  of  any  Pre- 
miership club  except 
Newcastle. 

To  give  an  idea  of  volume, 
United's  magazine  is.  at 
140,000  copies,  the  biggest- 
seiling  sports  monthly  in  the 
UK.  In  Thailand  it  sells  40,000 
copies  a month  — in  Thai  Its 
first  print  in  Norwegian  last 
month  sold  out  9.000  copies  in 
a week.  Soon  it  will  be  sold  in 
Malaysia  in  Malay. 

This  is  the  language  of  seri- 
ous devotion  — of  the  fans  to 
the  club  and  of  Edward  Freed- 
man to  the  art  of  making 
money.  He  is  the  Alex  Fergu- 
son of  merchandising,  the 
head  of  a department  that  has 
lifted  its  turnover  from 
£2  million  a year  when  he 
took  over  in  1991  te  the  top  of 
the  Premier  League.  And  no 
other  club  is  in  sight 

"Someone  who  deals  with 
all  the  clubs  said  to  me 
recently  that,  if  you  Likened  it 
to  a 100-yard  race,  the  other 
clubs  are  five  yards  down  the 
track  and  we’re  already 
through  the  winning  tape,” 
he  says.  "I  may  sound  arro- 
gant. but  I'm  not." 

What  Freedman  has  done  is 
take  the  merchandising  con- 
cept by  the  scruff  of  the  shirt 
and  shake  it  for  all  it  is  worth. 
Manchester  United  Merchan- 
dising Ltd,  of  which  he  is 


A N Other 


THE  year  England  won  the 
World  Cup  was  also  the 
year  this  distinguished  ex- 
ponent of  football's  cre- 
ative arts  signed  profes- 
sional forms  with  a firm  of 
ironmongers  down  Plais- 
tow  way.  He  quickly  proved 
himself  an  academic  among 
academicians  and  with  his 
easy  temperament  came  to 
personify  the  way  the  game 
should  be  played.  His  47  in- 
ternational caps  included 
an  almost  telepathic  part- 
nership with  a future  Mes- 
siah. He  still  talks  a good 
game. 

Last  week:  Brian  Flynn  (Bum- 
lev,  Leeds  United.  Burnley, 
Cardiff.  Doncaster  Rovers. 
Bury.  Doncaster  Rovers. 
Wrexham). 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Aljosa  Asanoric  (Derby 
County),  whose  all-round 
qualities  shone  at 
Blackburn  on  Monday. 


managing  director,  sells  more 
than  800  products  through  a 
5,000  sq  ft  megastore  — soon 
to  be  doubled  in  size  — and 
another  of  3.000  sq  ft  plus  a 
mail-order  division,  a whole- 
sale division  supplying  shops, 
and  a licensing  division. 

For  many  of  the  game's 
romantics  the  merchandising 
concept  is  anathema.  Mention 
replica  shirts  to  them  and 
they  spit  back  "rip-off”  and 
“exploitation". 

Nonsense,  argues  Freed- 
man. “People  like  to  belong  to 
a group  and  show  their  alle- 
giance." he  says.  “So  if  there 
is  a demand  yon  give  that  de- 
mand what  they  want.  But 
there  is  no  way  we  exploit 
fans.  Exploiting  is  over-charg- 
ing or  selling  poor-quality 
goods.  United  won't  do  that  1 
won't  do  that  Anything  I 
don't  consider  good  value,  we 
don't  selL 

"You  can  only  rip  a person 
off  once,  and  we  don't  want  to 
kill  our  market  Some  people 
think  supporters  are  stupid 
and  will  buy  anything,  but 
that’s  not  true.  One  erf  the 
main  reasons  for  our  growth 
is  we've  given  good  value  and 
good  quality." 

And  his  defence  of  the  fre- 
quent kit  changes?  “If  sup- 
porters are  bothered  by  them, 
why  did  we  have  such  huge 
queues  for  the  new  red  kit?" 
he  asks.  “And  we  could  have 
put  the  price  up  to  reflect  our 
status  as  the  country's  top 
club.  Other  companies  do;  Le- 
vis are  more  expensive  than 
other  jeans.  But  we  don't" 

He  even  believes  that  "one 
day  there  will  be  a demand 
for  a kit  change  every  year 
instead  of  two.  Fashions  don't 
last  two  years;  people  get  fed 
up  with  a look  very  quickly”. 

A clause  in  the  Umbro  con- 
tract forbids  him  revealing 
how  many  replica  shirts  he 
sells,  but  it  is  an  awful  lot 

But  merchandising  is  in- 
creasingly about  more  than 
shirts.  Five  years  ago  the  per- 


Weekend  fixtures 


(3.0  unless  slated) 
la-i  = alMIckolj 
Soccer 

FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 

Coventry  v Leeds 

Derby  v Sunderland  . . . 

Everton  v Middlesbrough 

Man  Utd  v Nottm  Forest ..  . 
Newcastle  v Blackburn 


Southampton  v Tottenham 

West  Ham  v Wimbledon 

Chelsea  v Aston  Villa  (4.0) 

Leicester  v Liverpool  (a-t) 

FA  CUP:  FWtrround  qusHfrtng,  St  Hel- 
ens v QaTaatwad:  BlUbt^iam  Tn  v Dun- 
Blon.  Workington  v Crook;  Buxton  v Oaeolt, 
Oldham  Tn  v Halifax:  Durham  C v Morpeth: 
Harrogate  v Console  B Auckland  v Picker- 
ing: Brandon  v Morecambe;  Gretna  v Ar- 
nold: Fllxton  v Bootle;  Guteeley  v HuckfiaJI: 
Yorkshire  Am  v Stetytaidge  C.  Ashton  v 
Harrogate  Ft  Netherfield  v Nentwich:  Ac- 
crington Stanley  v Osseit  A;  Murton  v 
Frlcfc/eyr  Easingftm  Con  r mnsfortf;  WIIL 
ington  v Newcastle  Tn;  Bradford  PA  » Ash- 
field.  Matlock  V Leek:  Tow  Law  « Gains- 
borough Trin;  Bridgnorth  v Trafford: 
Eastwood  v EccleshHl;  Hatfield  Main  v 
Knowstay:  Warrington  v Hyde:  Qariorth  v 
Whitby:  Moseley  v Burscough;  Rossandale 
v Southport  Burton  A • Gutsborough: 
Stocksbridge  Pk  v Chastar-4»-8treet  Era- 
ley  v Selby:  Leigh  RMI  v AHrwon:  Radcfifle 
B v Marine.  Sheffield  v Chaddarton.  Bll- 
lingnam  s v Atherton  C;  Uveraedge/ADter- 
ton  v Ilkeston:  W Auckland  * Bamber  Br 
Bi  id  worth  v StapenftlU:  Curzon  Ash  v 
Even  wood.  N Furr  toy  v Cftortoy;  Lincoln  U 
v Lancaster  C:  Remington  Main  v Blaken- 
aU:  Bedtlngton  Ter  v Pnxtawe.  Rocester  v 
Kettering:  Hinckley  A v Halesowen  Ft  Bed- 
worth  v VS  Rugby:  Atherstone  v Cogen- 
,hoe;  Westflekfs  « Ruahden  & D;  Stafford  R 
v Bits  ton.  Greeley  R v Chase;  Wednesheld 
v Hadnestard:  RC  Warwick  v Northampton 
S.  Tamworth  v WIDenitalt  Evesham  v Pel- 
sail  V:  Moor  Gm  w Solihull  Bor  Stour- 
Ivtdge  v Halesowen:  Pershore  « Knypera- 
toy  Vic:  Sandwell  Bor  v Shepehed  DyiK 
Maldon  V Bosun  If.  Sudbury  W * Gt  Yar- 
mouOt;  Roth  well  * Spalding  U.  B Stanford 
“ Bedtortf:  Wroxham  v Kings  Lynn:  Canvey 
ra  v NovertiHI  fl;  Grantham  v Boston  Tn; 
Cambridge  C v Do*  Bury  v Heybrtdge  S; 
Wbbecri  v.  Newmarket;  Raunds  » E Thur- 
rodc.  Chelmsford  C v March  , Gorlesun  v 
Sudbury;  Bniericay  v Woodhrtdge.  Corby  * 
Stamford:  Purfieet  v Hornchurch;  Arlesey  v 
Stevenage  Bor  Marlow  v Braintree;  Col- 
lier How  S Romford  v Halstead:  Rouirwv  » 
Tlptree:  Skittald  v Hayes:  Hertford  v Pot- 
ters Bar.  Chesham  v Barking:  Grays  A v 
Clacton:  Brackl ay  v Dag  & Rocr.  Wembley  v 
Ftoysion.  Uxbridge  v Clapton.  Harrow  Bor 
v Stawmarket  Welwyn  Gdn  C v Aylesbury 
IT.  Barton  R v Erilh  A Belvedere:  Edgware 
v Ford  U.  Boreham  Wood  v Tnng:  Ldn 
Colney  v SI  Albans  C:  Hampton  v Harlow: 
Hemal  Hempstead  v $ united:  > coding  v 
Bowtsra:  Throe  Bridges  v Farnborough. 


cents ge  ratio  between  shirt 
sales  and  other  sales  was 
80-20;  now  it  is  40-00. 

Still,  other  clubs  struggle  to 
see  the  light  They  may  show 
interest  come  to  see  the  set- 
up, but  usually  miss  the 
point  “There  are  two  clubs 
nearby  who  thought  that  be- 
cause United  have  a huge 
store  they  wanted  one.  But 
its  not  the  size  of  the  store, 
it’s  how  you  lay  it  out  what 
your  product  is,  how  your 
staff  are.  Those  two  clubs 
didn't  think  it  through  and 
theirs  just  don't  work." 

It  Is  the  same  with  the  mag- 
azine. "On  the  inside  cover  of 
one  club  magazine  there  was 
a picture  of  the  chairman  be- 
hind a desk  smoking  a cigar. 
Fans  don’t  want  that  The 
club's  marketing  manager 
agreed  with  me  but  he  said:  'I 
can't  tell  the  chairman.'  And 
there's  the  problem : too  many 
chairmen  are  just  in  football 
for  the  ego. 

“Ask  them  to  gamble 
£1  million  on  a player  and 
they  sign  straight  away.  But 
if  they  are  asked  for  £500,000 
to  set  up  a proper  merchan- 
dising operation  to  make  the 
sort  of  money  we  do,  they 
won't  want  to  know." 

Never  mind.  United  sell  on. 
looking  next  to  expand  then- 
overseas  sales,  which  cur- 
rently account  for  only  five 
per  cent  of  total  turnover. 

More  merchandise,  more 
money,  but  all  for  United. 
Freedman's  operation  made 
£3  million  profit  for  them  last 
year.  “The  football  always 
comes  first"  be  says.  “With- 
out that  there  is  no  brand  to 
sell.  Ditching  the  grey  kit  cost 
us  a lot  of  money,  but  the 
manager  and  players  didn't 
like  it  so  financial  consider- 
ations went  out  the  window. 
And  for  the  fans  we've 
knocked  £10  off  the  replace- 
ment shirt  out  next  month. 

“My  main  motivation  is  to 
make  the  most  for  Manches- 
ter United.  The  more  money 
they  get,  the  better  the  team 
and  the  ground.” 

United  may  hare  been  out- 
classed by  Juventus,  but  only 
on  the  pitch. 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Barnsley  v OPR . 


Birmingham  vStoke 

Bolton  v Portsmouth  - — 

Charlton  v Reading 

C Palace  v Man  C 

Norwich  v Southend  

Oxford  Utd  v Bradford  C 

Pori  Vale  v Grimsby 

Shelf  Utd  v Ipswich 

Swindon  v Tranmere 

YVBA  v Wolverhampton  (1.0.  a-l) 

Second  Division 

Brentford  v Blackpool 

Bristol  Rvrs  v Watford  (a-t) 

Burnley  v Wycombe 


Crewe  v Wrexham. 

Luton  v Chesterfield 

Notts  County  v Millwall  - 

Peterborough  v York 

Preston  v Bournemouth. 
Rotherham  v Bristol  C_ 

Shrewsbury  v Bury 

Stockport  v Plymouth 

Walsall  v Gillingham  - 

Third  Division 

Colchester  v Hull 

Darlington  v Hereford 

Exeter  v Brighton 

Hartlepool  v Wigan 

Lincoln  v Barnet 


Mansfield  v L Orient 

Northampton  v Cambridge  Utd. 
Rochdale  v Doncaster 


Scarborough  v Carlisle 

Scunthorpe  v Cardiff  -- 
Swansea  v Fulham 

Torquay  v Chester  . 

FA  Cop  xymllfytag  cone  Bracknell  v 
SeHey  Banstead  v Peacehaven  a Teb- 
eombe.  Carafioflon  v Tunbridge  Wells: 
Southwlck  v Welling:  Walton  & htorsham  v 
Heme  Bay.  Horsham  v Weaktetone:  Dul- 
wich Hamlet  v Ashford  (Mlddv);  Mile  Oak  v 
Dover  Alh:  Hendon  v Croydon.  Fisher 
{Ldn)  v ChaHonl  SI  P.  Aldershot  v 
Merstham;  Rmgmer  v Chensey.  Mcriesey  v 
Whltstabte;  Tonbridge  v North  wood.  Has- 
tings v Burnham:  Redhill  v Crawley;  Croy- 
don v Egham:  Si  Leonards  v Arundel: 
Bromley  V Viking  S,  Horsham  YMCA  v 
SitUngbourne:  Staines  v Folkestone  Inv: 
Chatham  v Burgess  Hill:  Tooting  & 
Mitcham  v Corinthian  Cost.  Fareham  v 
Worcester  C:  Witney  v Cndord  C;  Wlm- 

borne  v Cove;  Buckingham  v Hungeriord; 
Havant  v Bastiley:  Basingstoke  v Glouces- 
ter C:  Thatcham  v Be  merlon  Hth ; Thame  v 
Lymlngtan  A.  Gosport  Bor  v Cheltenham; 
Weymouth  v Camber  lev:  Fleet  v Abingdon. 
Salisbury  C u Godaiming  a GuitdTd:  De- 
viree  v Both  C:  Bideford  v Melksham; 
Cirencester  v Falmouth.  Newport  AFC  v 
Mangotslield  U.  Si  BlOZey  v Merthyr  T; 
Trowbridge  v Caine  Weston-S-Maro  v 
Bristol  MF.  Fgreal  Gm  v Torrlngion;  C>ev>;- 
don  v Dorcneaten  Back  well  v Yeovil.  Wal- 
ton v Taunton  lYeoviif  Tiverton  v Fromo 


done  a good  job  at  other  clubs. 
And  Stewart  is  a very  good 
man." 

Houston,  who  has  spent  10 
years  at  Arsenal,  was  guaran- 
teed the  No.  2 position  under 
Wenger.  But  he  is  understood 
have  been  frustrated  about 
his  recent  treatment  by  the 
club  after  also  being  over- 
looked for  the  manager's  job 
when  George  Graham  was 
sacked  last  year. 

Last  Monday  when  Houston 
was  asked  if  he  felt  loyalty  to 
Arsenal,  be  said  only:  “I  am 
under  contract  for  two  more 
years.  I showed  them  that 
commitment, " 

Arsenal’s  former  Northern 
Ireland  defender  Pat  Rice  has 
become  their  second  care- 
taker manager  in  a month 
and  will  be  in  charge  of  Mon- 
day night’s  live  TV  clash  with 


the  Premiership  leaders  Shef- 
field Wednesday  at  Highbury. 

He  may  «i«n  have  to  plot 
their  attempt  to  overturn  a 
3-2  deficit  against  Borussia 
Monchengladbach  in  the 
second  leg  of  the  Uefa  Cup  in 
Cologne  on  September  25  — a 
few  days  before  Arsenal  now 
expect  Wenger  to  arrive. 

However,  there  is  also  spec- 
ulation that  if  Houston  joins 
QPR  he  will  take  Rice  with 
hfan.  Nevertheless  Hill-Wood 
insisted  that  Arsenal  were 
not  tn  turmoil  “We  have 
tafam  a great  deal  erf  criticism 
for  gutting  rid  of  Bruce  Rioch 
and  having  nobody  in  place  to 
take  over  from  him.  But  there 
is  never  the  same  level  of  crit- 
icism when.  say.  Manchester 
City  or  Rotherham  do  some- 
thing similar. 

"Far  from  being  in  turmoil. 


The  Guarcfian  Saturday  September  14  m*; 

The  columrv 
that  puts  the 

vile  in  Vale 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


Houston ...  tempted  by  QPR 

I believe  we  shall  be  able  to 
fulfil  everything  we  wanted  to 
do  once  it  became  clear  we 
would  have  to  let  Bruce  Rioch 
go." 

Last  night  QPR’s  managing 
director  Clive  Berlin  said: 
“We  have  no  plans  to  an- 
nounce a new  manager  at  the 
moment"  A decision  is  ex- 
pected next  week. 

As  erf  Thursday  night  there 
had  been  no  official  approach 
by  QPR  for  the  Chariton  man- 
ager Alan  Curbishley.  QPR 
may  have  been  put  off  by  the 
large  compensation  Charlton 
would  demand. 


THE  DIARY  would  like 
to  share  with  you  ex- 
tracts from  the  Port 
Vale  programme.  For  those 
of  a sensitive  dispostion,  we 
suggest  yon  look  away. 

“Julian  Clary,  Justin  Fa- 
shanu  and  Quentin  Crisp 
have  all  offered  to  play  for 
Newcastle  after  reading 
about  players  receiving  a 
severe  tongue  lashing." 

Blame  George  Andrews,  a 
Radio  Stoke  DJ.  It  Is  his 
column.  Here  is  another 
offering. 

“England’s  game  against 
Moldova  was  a none  event 
[sic].  The  pitch  was  as  flat 
as'  Pamela  Anderson’s 
sweater  on  a cold  day." 
And  there’s  more.  “If  Eng- 
land’s instructions  in  the 
second  half  were  to  do  bug- 
ger all,  then  the  boys  did  us 
proud.  It’s  no  wander  the 
grass  was  growing  so  thick 
and  fast  because  of  the 
huge  amount  of  crap  on  it." 

As  this  same  column, 
recently  included  a 132- 
word  sentence  without  any 
punctuation,  perhaps  now 
would  be  a fitting  moment 
for  someone  to  provide  a 
final  full  stop. 

OF  COURSE,  Vale's  man- 
ager John  Radge  Is  no 
stranger  to  seeing  odd 
things  in  file  programme. 
His  Christmas  1990  column 
alleged:  “The  players  will 
do  a training  session  to  run 
off  their  Christmas  pub.” 
And  last  week  the  typo- 
graphical gremlin  booked 
another  gem:  “On  the  night 
our  fishing  made  all  the 
difference." 


CONFUSING  times  for 
fans  of  Scottish  sides. 
Hamilton  plays  for  Falkirk. 
Stirling  turns  out  for  Par- 
tick.  and  Brechin  and  Cale- 
donian Thistle  have  a Ross. 
But  so  do  Ross. 


CAN  WE  really  believe 
Dean  Holdsworth’s  ver- 
sion of  his  bust-up  with  the 
Wimbledon  manager  Joe 
Kinnear?  “I  think  he  just 
wants  me  out  to  get  money 
in  to  buy  new  players,”  said 
the  striker  this  week. 

Then  again  Holdsworth 
said  In  the  same  article: 
“He  has  slagged  me  off  be- 
hind my  back,  tried  to  put 
me  up  as  a troublemaker. 


18  inter- 
ested In  buying  me.  Ottun- 

managers  will  be  looldnea* 

the  picture  Joe  has  pafofad 

? ‘WVcmUd 

do  without  that  sort 
bother  here’.”  Make  ynS 
mind  up,  lad. 


DOT  George  and  Leeds 

Yes,  it  gets  worse.  If  the 
Arab  princes  buy 
ter  City,  will  there  be  a 
boardroom  sheik-up? 
(Blame  Doug  Meredith 
Manchester  for  that  ann.) 


mjyriNGATE  and  Finchley 
W are  in  the  Ids  League 
Third  Division.  So  perhaps 
you  would  not  expect  them 
to  have  a team  bus.  Well, 
they  have  actually  got  an 
£11,500  Cadillac  De  Vine. 

It  is  owned  by  the  club’s 
press  officer  Harvey  Acker- 
man. “I  can  take  five  ph». 
ers  In  the  car  plus  all  the 
team  kit  in  the  boot,"  says 
the  independently  rich 
benefactor.  “Everyone 
wants  to  ride  In  it;  the 
youth  players  even  flgtrf 
over  who  should  go  in  the 
front  seat." 

The  car,  already  club- 
colour  blue,  has  also  been 
kitted  out  with  the  club 
name  and  crest  on  the 
doors.  But  why  a £11,500 
Cadillac?  “Because  I didn't 
want  the  team  muddying 
up  my  brand-new  Jag." 

EARLY  contender  for 
chant  of  the  season, 
from  Manchester  City  faiw 
“Nobody’s  Bine  and  White 
Army.”  (From  Kevin  Cum- 
mins of  Manchester). 

BUU1UES  evidence  that 
■ Leeds  were  bewitched 
by  Manchester  United  last 
weekend.  “If  anyone  can 
win  three  successive  titles 
it’s  Alex,”  said  Gary  Kelly 
in  the  match  programme. 
David  Wetherall  agreed:  “I 

think  they  ran  maka  ft  a 

three-timer  for  the  title." 
Even  Lee  Sharpe  had  no 
doubts:  “It  Is  definitely 
within  Manchester  Uni- 
ted’s compass  to  win  file 
title  for  the  third  year  run- 
ning." (Thanks,  Michael 
Crick  of  Chipping  Norton). 

YOU  WILL  need  to  know 
that  Peter  Beardsley 
was  recently  done  for 
speeding.  Only  then  can 
you  fully  appreciate  that  an 
anagram  of  his  iuan&  Is 
Speed  Ray  Belter. 


‘Beast’  joining  United  at 
second  time  of  asking 


BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

Aberdeen  v Kilmarnock 

Dundee  Utd  v Celtic 


Dunfermline  v Motherwell. 
Hibernian  v Ralth  . , . 
Rangers  v Hearts 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 

First  Division 

Airdrie  v Greenock  Morton, 

East  File  v St  Johnstone 

Falkirk  v Clydebank 

Pamck  v Starting 

St  Mirren  v Dundee 
Second  Division 
Ayr  v Clyde . 


Brechin  v Stranraer _ 
Dumbarton  v Livingston 
Hamilton  v Berwick 


uueen  of  South  v Stenhousemuir 

Third  Division 

Alloa  v Cowdenbeath 

Arbroath  v Albion 

Foriar  v Roas  County . 


Inverness  CT  v East  Stirling  , 
Queen's  Pk  v Montrose 


fUM  VAinOUULL  COHFGKHCb  A Hr  Inc 
ham  v Woking;  Kidderminster  v Maccfes- 
IteW.  Mortal WI Cfl  v Telford;  Staugh  v 

Biumsgiove. 

UMBOND  LEAOWb 


GoJwyn  Elay  v Barrow.  Runcorn  v Blyth 
Spartans:  Spennymoor  v Wlnon  Alb.  First 

DMataK  Congtetan  Tn  v Worksop  Tn. 
Droylsden  v Whitley  Elay:  Gieai  Harwood 
Tn  v AUierion  LR 

ICtS  UUailK:  Premier  DftMonc  King- 
atonian  v Hltchln. 


talon:  AsMord  Tn  v Nuneaton.  Southern 
DMslooe  Clnderford  Tn  v Newport  l-o-W. 
H-W  COUNTIES  UEAOUEi  First  Dtv- 
tatatn  Blackpool  Rvrs  v Vaindiall  GM; 
Clitaterro  v Prescot  Damron  v Kldsgrove 
Ath:  Eastwood  Hanley  v Gtoaaop  North 
End.  Holker  Old  Boys  v Salford  C;  Maine 
Rd  v Penrith. 

PHDERATTON  BREWERY  NORTHERN 
LEAGUE*  First  DMskms  South  Sue  Ida  v 
RTM  Newcastle:  Stockton  v Saaham  RS. 


Dsnaby  Utd  v Bel  per 
Tit  Glosshoughtan  Wei  v Armthorpe  Wet 
Hal  lam  v Theddey;  Hatfield  Main  v Ponte- 
fract Cols:  Maftby  MW  v Bngg  Tn. 

S-B  COUNTIES  IEAiBUE  (IIS):  Cwpi 
Fbst  round:  Barnet  v Southampton; 
Bournemouth  v Wycombe;  Bristol  R*ra  * 
Chelsea:  Cambridge  Utd  v Luton  Tn.  Col- 
chester Utd  v Millwall:  Ipswich  v C Palace, 
L Or  ten  i V Southend  Uld:  Norwich  C v 
Arsenal  <10.301;  Oxford  utd  * Fulham 
CI0.3OI:  OPR  v Brenltard  ( 10.45):  Reading  v 
Bristol  C;  Swindon  v Portsmouth;  Wodord 
v Brighton;  West  Ham  « Charlton  Alh; 
Wimbledon  v Gillingham  (10.301. 

QOLD  CUPi  Section  A:  Coleraine  * Ban- 
gor B:  Ballymena  v Ards:  Crusadera  v 
Lome.  ChGlentoranvCarrldL  Omagh  Tn  v 
Cllltonvilfe  Eh  Distillery  v Lmlieto;  Giana- 
von  v Baiiyclare. 


LEAGUE  OF  WALKS'  Caernarfon  Tn  v 
Ebb*  Vale.  Carmarthen  Tn  v Gentses  Bey: 
Connah'fl  Quay  v Aberystwyth;  Conwy  v 
Welshpool;  Film  Tn  v Casrsws:  Holywell  v 
Banv  Tn  (Z30S  Inter  Cable-Tef  v Porthma- 
dog 12-30).  Newtown  v Briton  Ferry;  Rhyl » 
Ton  Pen  Ire. 

FAI  NATIONAL  LEAGUE,  Premier  Dfw 
Moik  Finn  Harps  v Home  Farm  Everton 
(7 SO];  Sligo  Rvra  v Stteiboume  [7.301. 
Tomorrow:  UCD  v Cord  City  (3.15) 
Shield:  Towthsm  EeeUooc  Cobh  Ram- 
blers v Waterford  (7.0);  Kilkenny  C v 
U merit*  FC  (7.1E).  Tomorrow  Northern 
Beotia  in  St  Francis  v Longford  Tn  (3.19). 
HWHPLVi  Middlesbrough  v Rep  of  Ire- 
land XL 

FA  WOMEN'S  PREMIER  LEAGUE: 
National  Dhrtslon:  Liverpool  FC  v Arsenal 
(2D).  Tomorrow!  Croydon  v Tranmere 
Rvra  CUB;  Everton  v Southampton  Saints 

(12.30) ;  Ilkeston  Tn  v Ooncast or  Belles 
fcO);  MHIwall  Lionesses  v Wembley  CL0). 

Rugby  League 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEAGUE 

(2.30) :  Premier  Dudley  HIU  v Oldham  SI 
Annas;  Haworth  v Loch  Lane:  Mayfield  v 
Beverley:  Seddleworih  v W Hull:  Wootaton 
v EgremonL  RnC  Barrow  Is  v Aaham; 
Btacttnooh  v Eastmoor;  MoWgreen  v Mu- 
tant Oulton  v Letgn  E Walney  Central  v E 
Leeds;  Wigan  St  Juden  v Thornhill 
Saooodi  Dewsbury  Moor  v New  Earswtt*: 
Hull  Dockers  v Nontiantan;  MIBord  v 
Fesiherstane  Am:  Orenden  v Eccios;  Red- 
hill  v SHrtaugh;  York  Acorn  v shew  Cross. 
ACAOBMVb  Gem  London  v SI  HoMne; 
Whines  v Leeds;  Casttatord  v Warrington; 
Ktrigtiiey  v Salford.  Plata:  Bailey  v Old- 
ham; WMtshaven  v Halifax;  Wakefield  v 
Barrow 


BUDWBWER  l.raOUE-  Derby  v Crystal 
Pataca  (7.30):  Manchester  v Leicester 
(7 JO):  Hemet  a Watford  v Thames  Valley 
(7 .30);  Worthing  v London  (8.0).  Tom  nr 
row:  Birmingham  v Leopards  (7.TS):  Ches- 
ter v Hemet  & Watford  (8.0):  London  v 
Derby  (5.01:  Newcastle  v Worthing  (SJOh 
Sheffield  v Manchester  (5.30). 

MEN'S  NATIONAL  TROPHY:  Pod 
■aatabesE  Cartfid  v Bournemouth  (BUI; 
Croydon  v Chessfngton  (AO);  FBntofnre  v 
Aston  Adante  (7  JO):  Mid  Sussex  v London 
(7 JO);  Northampton  v Shropshire  (8JI): 
Nottingham  v Coventry  (BjOI:  ware  v 
Oxford  (8.0). 

Hockey 


Ire- 
land v Wales  fU).  Lisburn).  Tomorrow: 
Ireland  v Scotland  (2-30). 

KAWSTEAD  A *BI  MIKBlIiH  CHAL- 
LENGE (Paddington  FIG;  Today  A Tomor- 
row 9 45]  Graesi  Ai  Hampstead.  Oxford 
Unhr.  Surbiton.  Br  Crostyx  Maidenhead. 
Old  Longman  Ians.  Cs  Bromley.  Cambridge 
Ikihr,  East  Grlnstead.  De  City  of  Forte- 
mouth.  Edgbaston.  Guildford. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS:  Worthing  v Gulldtard. 
Tomorrow 

SCOTTISH  WOMEN'S  LEAGUE  CUP. 


Rugby  Union 


Baitiing 

v Barnstaple;  Birmingham/ Solihull  v □ 
Halesonlarar.  Bishop's  Stanford  v Bices- 
ter Bradford  £ Blngfoy  v Aspatrlo:  Bridg- 
water & AJbton  v Newbury.  BrtdHngKm  v 
Nuneaton:  Camberley  v Plymouth:  Camp 
HlH  v Wlgton;  Chariton  Pk  v Askeans: 
Derby  v Btaydon:  Esher  v Ruiaflp:  Gosport 
3 Far  eh  am  v Weston-s-Mare:  Haywards 
Hth  v Beckenham:  Henley  v Westcombe 
PIC  Launceston  v Cheltenham;  Lichfield  v 
Wlmingun  Ptc  Longton  v Sheffield:  Mon- 
Chester  v Scunthorpe:  Marlow  v Norwich; 
Met  Pc* leu  v Sutton  A Epsom;  New  Brigh- 
ton v Hereford:  North  Walsham  v Glouces- 
ter OB;  Praam  Grasshoppers  v Stoke^m- 
Trent  SauOiend  v High  Wycombe.  Staines 
V Gloucester  Saras:  Stourbridge  v Kendal; 
Sutton-  Coldfield  * Sandal;  Swanaga  a 
Wareham  v Barry  Hill;  Tabard  v Bracknell: 
Wesdetgh  v Tynedata:  Whines  v AmpthiH, 

Worcester  v Vale  of  Lune. 

COURAGE  CLUBS  CHAMPIONSHIP, 
ta*W  Ones  Bath  v Wasps:  Harlequins  v 
London  Irish:  Northampton  v Bristol  (2.15): 
Orrull  v Lelceaier  Sale  v Weal  Hartlepoot 
Saracens  v Gloucester.  Tama  Blackheatti  v 
Bedford:  Nottingham  v Newcastle:  FUch- 
mond  v Ftatherham;  Rugby  « Coventry: 
Wakefield  V London  Scottish:  Waterloo  v 
Moseley.  Thru  Clifton  v Fytde.  Harro- 
gate v Whariedale:  Leeds  v Roselyn  PK 
London  Welsh  v Readme;  Lydney  v otlay; 
Money  v Havant  Redruth  v Liverpool  Si 
Helens:  Walsail  v Exeter. 

WELSH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  (2.30): 
firre  Dunvont  v Swansea:  Ebbw  Vale  v 
Neath:  Llanelli  v Newport:  Newbridge  v 
Bridgend:  Pontypridd  v Caerphilly:  Tre- 
orchy  v CardM.  Second,  Aberavon  v 
South  Wales  Police:  Abercynon  v Cross 
Keys:  Blackwood  v Absrtfllery;  Llandovery 
v Bonymaen;  Maesteg  v UWfC  (Cardiff 
Inst):  Vsvadgyntea  v Pontypooi. 


NIGUEL  Angel  Nadai  the 
Spanish  international 
defender  nicknamed  the 
“Beast  erf  Barcelona",  is  ex- 
pected to  sign  for  Manchester 
United  next  week  despite  fail- 
lug  to  agree  personal  terms 
with  them  in  the  summer. 

United's  manager  Alex  Fer- 
guson yesterday  said  that  he 
expected  his  £3.5  million  offer 
for  the  30-year-old  Barcelona 
player,  whose  proposed  move 
to  Old  Trafford  collapsed  dur- 
ing Euro  96,  to  be  finalised  be- 
fore next  Saturday’s  visit  to 
Aston  Villa. 

Nadai  will  be  eligible  for 
European  Cup  duties  only  if 
United  make  it  to  the  knock- 
out stages,  but  Ferguson  said; 
' ‘Hopefully  we  can  qualify 
from  our  section.  Then  we  are 
going  to  get  into  a really 
tough  spell  of  league  games 
and  European  ties,  and  I just 
felt  that  we  left  ourselves  a bit 
short  last  year  with  regard  to 
defenders." 

Coventry's  manager  Ron 
Atkinson,  meanwhile,  pulled 
out  of  a deal  for  the  former 
United  defender  Paul 
McGrath  when  Aston  Villa's 


manager  Brian  Little  quoted 
his  predecessor  a £200,000  fee. 

Atkinson,  who  worked  with 
McGrath  at  Old  Trafford  and 
Villa  Park,  was  hoping  to  ex- 
ploit the  36-year-okTs  dissatis- 
faction at  losing  his  place  in 
the  first  team  atri  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  squad  this  season. 

“We  were  prepared  to  take 
him  off  the  Villa  wage  bill," 
said  Atkinson.  “We've  made 
inquiries  about  him.  but 
won't  pay  a fee.” 

Southampton's  manager 
Graeme  Souness  has  decided 
against  signing  Bologna’s 
striker  Giorgio . Bresciani 
after  a trial  period  at  The 
Dell.  "Bresciani  was  keen  to 
join  us  and  had  played  fir 
clubs  like  Torino  ami  At- 
lanta, but  I could  not  be  sure 
he  was  the  right  man  for  as." 
he  said. 

The  south  coast  club,  whose 
interest  in  the  Norwegian 
striker  Jan  Aage  FJortoft 
cooled  when  they  heard  Mid- 
dlesbrough's £1.3  mjTlian  ask- 
ing price,  have  now  turned 
their  attention  to  his  fellow 
countryman  Tore  Andre  Flo, 
of  SK  Brann. 


Rrxt  Dhtstotc  Ftoriots  FP  v 
•tad-Fbrost  Mnlrosa  v Currie:  Surfing 
County  v Hawtatc  Watsonians  v Boraugh- 
mu*.  Smcb*  Dundee  HSFP  v West  ot 
Scotland;  Edinburgh  Acads  v Gala;  Glas- 
gow Acads  v Biggar  Ketao  v GHK.  Third: 
Glaagow  Southern  v Kirkcaldy;  Kilmar- 
nock v Stewarts  Mel  FT*.  Musselburgh  v 
Peebles:  SeMrk  v Preston  Lodge.  Fourth: 
Gtenrolhea  v Langholm;  Gordon  Ions  v 
Corstorghlne:  Grangemouth  v Ayr  had- 
dtngtan  v HJIIhead/Jordanhlll. 

k»  Hockey 

BENSON  AND  HEDGES  CUPi  Basing- 
stoke * Madway  lfi_W).  Car  did  v Swindon 
(7.0):  Gulldtard  v Bracknell  (6.0);  Kingston 
v Ayr  18JJ0):  Newcastle  v Telford  (6.30): 
Nottingham  v Peterborough  (7.(5;  Sheffield 
v Solemn  (7.0).  Tomorrow,  Ayr  v Newcaa- 
He  (6.30);  Bracknell  v Basingstoke  ISO): 
□uildtoid  v Medway  (6.0):  Kingston  * 
Telford  (SOS):  Manchesier  v Cardin  (60K 
PetorboctxuFi  v Sheffield  (5J0);  Stougn  v 
Swindon  (6J0);  Solihull  v Nottingham  <7^5. 
NORTHERN  PRE1MER  LEAGUE;  Caatle- 
reagh  v Whltfey  (60):  Dumfries  v Paisley 

(7 JO):  FMo  V Blackburn  (7.0).  Tomorrow, 

Blackburn  v CaaUereagt,  (6.0):  Paisley  v 
Fda  16.30).  Whitley  v Dumfries  (6J0). 


Scottish  preview 

Evergreen  Wilkins  primed  to 
infuse  Mbs’  young  blood 

AS  A refuge  for  senescent 
internationals.  Scottish 
soccer  seems  to  be  doing  its 
bit  to  relieve  the  burden  on 
Help  the  Aged,  writes  Patrick 
Glenn. 

While  the  35-year-old  Chris 
Waddle  was  signing  the  form 
that  would  contract  him  to  Fal- 
kirk, Ray  Wilkins  was  con- 
firming that  he  wiH  celebrate 
his  40th  birthday  today  tn  a 
Hibernian  jersey.  The  former 
«PR  player-manager  also 
agreed  a monthly  deal  with  the 
Easter  Road  club,  and  will  face 
Raith  Rovers  in  Edinburgh. 

“Or  course  I believe  I can 
make  a contribution,  other- 
wise 1 wouldn't  be  here,"  said' 

W5£“5l  who  first  experi- 
enced the  game  north  of  the 
bor°,r.  during  a three-year 
spell  with  Rangers  in  the  late 
Eighties.  "Younger  plavers 
th&e  days  don’tget  a chance 
***  I 

think  I can  help  there  ” 

Waddle  have 
little  chance  of  adding  to  the 
honours  they  have  won  with 
top-level  clubs  throughout 
long  and  distinguished 

careers,  but  they  clearly  have 


not  lost  their  enjoyment. 

Alex  Miller,  the  Hibernian 
manager,  also  revealed  that 
he  is  taking  the  German  mid- 
fielder Thursten  SchmofigJ 
on  a month's  trial  from  FC 
Bochum. 

It  is  Hearts  and  Dundee 
United,  however,  who  are 
charged  with  the  task  today  (rf 
making  an  impart  on  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Premier  Division- 
Hearts  travel  to  Ibrox  for  a 
collision  with  Rangers,  while 
United  entertain  Celtic. 

Rangers  suffered  a 3-0  de- 
feat in  Zurich  on  Wednesday 
which  will  have  done  nothing 
for  their  buoyancy.  “Yes,  we 
have  the  job  of  trying  to  lift 
ourselves,  ” said  the  champi- 
ons' manager  Walter  Smith- 
who  has  added  the  midfielder 
Ian  Ferguson  to  his  squad. 
"But  we  can't  allow  the  Euro- 
pean Cup  to  interfere  with 
our  league  campaign.” 

Celtic,  who  must  put  a 3-0 
defeat  by  Hamburg  in  tb® 
Uefa  Cup  behind  them,  may 
be  without  the  left-back  Tosh 
McEinlay  for  the  trip  to  Tan- 
nadice,  but  Jackie  McNamara 
is  fit  again. 
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The  Guardian  Saturday  September  14 1996 

Cricket 

County  Championship:  Durham  v Leicestershire 


SPORTS  NEWS  23 


Grace  Road  awaits 
the  final  assault 


David  Hopps 
at  Chester-le-Street 


IP  INACTIVITY  leads  to 
restlessness  then  Leices- 
tershire have  abundant 
opportunity  to  fret  about 
the  destination  of  the  champi- 
onship. The  two-day  victory 
against  a feeble  Durham  side, 
strengthening  their  hold  on 
the  leadership,  was  so  ab- 
surdly straightforward  that 
waiting  to  discover  if  their 
rivals  can  respond  in  kind 
will  prove  more  intimidating. 

Durham's  challenge  was  so 
inadequate  that  it  will  be  no 
surprise  to  discover  that  Don 
King  has  moved  into  cricket 
promotion.  Their  defeat  by  an 
innings  and  251  runs  was 
their  heaviest  at  first-class 
level,  and  if  they  ever  had  a 
five-year  plan  it  has  ap- 
proached completion  with  ail 
the  success  of  a moribund 
communist  state. 

James  Whitaker,  an  energis- 
ing influence  in  his  first  sea- 
son as  Leicestershire's  cap- 
tain, spoke  of  “zoning  in”  on 
the  job,  and  no  side  could  have 
cast  aside  such  feeble  oppo- 
nents more  efficiently.  Middle- 
sex, their  final  opponents  at 
Grace  Road  on  Thursday,  will 
be  more  redoubtable. 

“We  are  in  a fortunate  posi- 
tion where  if  we  play  good 
cricket  we  can  win  it,”  said 
Whitaker,  "bat  any  one  of  five 
sides  are  still  in  contention.” 


Durham's  second  Innings 
was  blown  away  for  189 
shortly  before  six  o'clock  by 
two  bowlers  who  epitomise 
Leicestershire's  season.  Alan 
Mull  ally,  who  swept  aside  the 
tafl  in  a spell  of  five  for  27,  is 
their  only  player  to  gairi  in- 
ternational recognition. 
Vince  Wells,  whose  outswing, 
at  assertive  medium  de- 
stroyed the  top  order,  has  out- 
performed England's  most- 
regarded  all-rounders  all 
season  Without  gaining  so 
much  as  a second  glance. 

Another  telling  comparison 
came  with  the  respective  per- 
formances Of  two  West  Indian 
professionals.  Sberwin  Camp- 
bell's last  contribution  on  a 
home  ground  was  a submis- 
sive flay  at  his  second  ball, 
from  Millns,  and  a duck  which 
began  Durham's  capttulation- 

By  contrast.  Leicester- 
shire’s Phil  Simmons,  who  Is 
kept  out  of  the  West  Indies 
side  by  Campbell,  followed  up 
career-best  figures  of  six  for 
14  by  trouncing  a hapless 
attack  for  171. 

When  Leicestershire's  in- 
nings had  been  suspended 
prematurely  the  previous  eve- 
ning because  of  bad  light 
there  was  an  inkling  of  uncer- 
tainty. Victory  already  looked 
a formality  but  it  would  have 
been  devalued  without  maxi- 
mum bonus  points,  and  at  253 
for  five,  still  97  runs  short  of 
the  mark,  those  looked  by  no 
means  automatic. 


to  such  a situation,  any  self- 
respect  ing  county  attack 
would  have  bowled  with  disci- 
pline and  built  up  the  pres- 
sure. But  Durham's  only 
strike  bowler  erf  merit,  Simon 
Brown,  also  forced  to  contend 
temporarily  with  the  demands 
of  captaincy,  looked  close  to 
exhaustion  and  the  test  ap- 
proached incompetence. 

Simmons  and  Nixon,  embar- 
rassed not  a jot  by  such  lar- 
gess. both  thrashed  bloodless 
hundreds  in  a record  Leices- 
tershire sixth-wicket  stand 
which  comfortably  outdid 
Durham's  combined  total  for 
both  Innings.  Simmons 
wielded  away  disdainfully, 
Nixon  flourished  around  off 
stump  and  a partnership  of 
ridiculous  ease  was  worth  284 
in  53  overs  when  Simmons 
heaved  at  Campbell's  low  full- 
toss  and  was  bowled. 

The  declaration  altered  the 
mood.  Wells  had  Hutton  and 
Ligertwood  leg-before,  and 
ended  Daley's  resistance.  Mul- 
lally  extended  Morris's  unpro- 
ductive season  thanks  to 
Miilns’s  slick  catch  at  short- 
extra,  then  had  Rose  berry 
caught  down  the  leg  side. 

Indignant  Durham  mem- 
bers glowering  at  the  back- 
drop  of  Lumley  Castle  must 
have  been  erf  a mind  to  reopen 
its  dungeons  to  house  the  en- 
tire playing  staff.  “Unbeliev- 
able,'’ one  muttered-  ‘It’s  not 
unbelievable  at  all,”  said  an- 
other. ‘Tfs  bloody  inevitable.'* 


Lashed . . . Phil  Simmons  hits  out  on  the  way  to  a century  that  helped  set  up  a two-day  maximum-points  win  over  Durham 


PHOTOGRAPH  WfU.  WALKER 


Glamorgan  v Surrey 


Defiant  Thorpe 
plays  title  role 


David  Foot  at  Cardiff 


FOR  three  hours  Graham 
Thorpe  batted  as  if  the 
title  depended  on  his  in- 
nings. He  played  Glamorgan's 
persevering  slow  bowlers 
with  an  intensity  of  concen- 
tration, as  Stony  deliber- 
ately improved  and  then  built 
up  their  reply. 

In  a stay  devoid  of  risk,  and 
on  a wicket  which  hardly  em- 
braced stroke-making,  his 
first  serious  error  — over- 
looking any  apportioning  of 
blame,  that  is,  when  Stewart 
was  run  out  — brought  his 
dismissal  on  77.  He  cut 
loosely  at  Watkin  and  Morris 
held  the  catch  in  the  slips. 

After  him  came  Shahid,  feet 
comfortably  rather  than  ele- 
gantly for  apart,  and  his  solid 
stand  with  Hollioake.  Surrey 
finished  on  273  for  four,  still 
91  behind  on  first  innings, 
and  with  the  match  of  such 
importance  still  delicately 
balanced. 

Welsh  national  pride  has 
few  inhibitions  when  ac- 
knowledging its  heroes:  Rob- 
ert Croft,  suddenly  a Test 
cricketer,  is  the  latest 
The  boundary  seats  yester- 
day buzzed  with  extravagant 
praise,  guaranteed  to  embar- 
rass this  village  boy.  “We've 
been  saying  for  ages  he’s  the 
best  we've  got;  he's  always 
capable  of  running  through 
the  opposition  on  his  own." 
They  might  have  been  talking 
of  Barry  John. 


But  of  course  it  was  never 
going  to  be  easy  curtailing 
Surrey's  innings.  There  was 
too  much  palpably  at  stake, 
too  many  ears  striving  to 
hear  what  was  happening  at 
the  other  grounds  where  the 
championship  title  was  likely 
to  be  decided. 

Croft  was,  as  expected,  on 
by  the  10th  over,  immediately 
having  Butcher  in  some  trou- 
ble and  offering  false  hopes  to 
the  Cardiff  faithful.  Up  on  the 
Surrey  balcony,  the  manager 
and  his  players  leaned  for- 
ward. They  watched  Croft 
concede  only  16  runs  from  his 
opening  11  overs,  impeccably 
on  a length  and  finding  some 
slow  turn.  Martin  Bicknell 
lunged  fatally  forward,  to  be 
beaten  and  stumped  by  Shaw, 
the  former  Neath  rugby 
player,  chosen  ahead  of  the 
experienced  Metson. 

The  18-year-old  Cosker  soon 
joined  Croft;  he  has  a relaxed, 
controlled  action  and  his  vir- 
tues as  a left-arm  slow  bowler 
have  been  noted  and  encour- 
aged at  England  Under-19 
level.  Immediately  before 
lunch  he  was  rewarded  when 
Maynard  lurched  for  a low 
reflex  catch  off  Butcher  at 
backward  short  leg. 

Surrey  wisely  retreated 
from  adventure.  In  the  period 
up  to  tea  they  scored  93  from 
40  overs  but  lost  Stewart  in 
the  process.  He  set  off  for  a 
single  when  Thorpe  played 
the  ball  to  backward  point  but 
he  quickly  gave  up  hope  of 
beating  James’s  lethal  return. 


Derbyshire  v Warwickshire 


DeFreitas  digs  in  for  victory 


Mike  Salvey  at  Deriqr 


WITH  the  news  of  the 
Chester-le-Street 
cakewalk  filtering 
through  the  grapevine,  Der- 
byshire. intent  on  hound- 
ing Leicestershire  to  the 
end,  must  have  felt  as  If  in- 
stead they  were  chasing 
their  tails  here  yesterday. 

A day  that  had  begun  in- 
auspiciously,  with  an  easy 
catch  missed  in  the  slips  off 
the  first  ball,  finished  with 
Derbyshire  striving  to  rein- 
force a first-innings  lead  of 
11  and  set  up  a bridgehead 
from  which  to  bowl  War- 
wickshire out. 

Winning  will  not  be  the 
easy  task  it  once  seemed, 
for  their  early  cricket 
allowed  the  visitors  back 
into  the  game  and  in  the 
afternoon  their  batting, 
with  the  exception  of  Tim 
O’ Gorman,  proved  suscep- 
tible to  a pitch  that  had  qui- 
etened but  still  offered  en- 
couragement to  seam. 

O'Gorman  had  his  off 
stump  removed  by  Dougie 
Brown  with  the  close  in 
sight,  having  been  missed 


at  second  slip  three  overs 
previously.  But  be  had 
played  exceptionally  well 
for  SO  overs,  and  with  the 
aid  of  some  powerful 
straight-driving  made  66  of 
Derbyshire’s  189  for  six. 

It  gave  them  an  overall 
lead  of  200,  and  if  Karl 
Krikken  (14  not  out)  and 
Phil  DeFreitas  (12  not  out) 
can  help  extend  that  to 
around  250  it  ought  to  be 
enough.  There  is  a caveat, 
though,  for  Dominic  Cork  is 
injured  and,  unless  Devon 
Malcolm  returns  to  Planet 
Earth.  Derbyshire  will  ef- 
fectively be  attempting  the 
job  with  two  bowlers. 

Somehow,  between  the 
carnage  in  Cape  Town  and 
yesterday.  Malcolm  bas 
contrived  to  take  more 
wickets  — 76  — than  any 
other  bowler  in  the  land. 
He  may  return  with  a ven- 
geance today  but  thus  far 
he  has  been  less  destroyer 
than  pleasure-steamer. 

Four  overs  for  28  runs  on 
Thursday  were  followed  by 
another  four  yesterday, 
this  time  costing  34  — 15  of 
them  in  one  over  including 
two  fours  and  a hooked  six 


— as  Graeme  Welch  (45) 
and  Tim  Munton  (26  not 
out)  added  62  for  the  final 
wicket  to  take  Warwick- 
shire from  a potentially  di- 
sastrous 169  for  nine  to  231. 

It  was  particularly  hard 
on  DeFreitas  who,  sup- 
ported by  the  excellent 
Andrew  Harris’s  three  for 
63.  had  soldiered  manfully 
from  die  Grandstand  end  to 
take  seven  for  101,  his  best 
figures  for  the  county. 

Thanks  to  the  last  wicket, 
Warwickshire  added  pre- 
cisely 100  in  the  morning 
before  Harris  had  Welch 
caught  at  point  DeFreitas 
had  earned  his  corn  earlier, 
bowling  Brown  and  Piper 
and  having  Small  leg-be- 
fore while  Harris  nipped  in 
to  have  Giles  taken  at  the 
wicket 

Derbyshire  then  strug- 
gled to  make  headway,  with 
Barnett,  Rollins  and  Adams 
all  back  in  the  pavilion  in- 
side 20  overs.  Jones  and 
O’Gorman  then  restored 
the  equilibrinm  with  a 
fourth-wicket  stand  of  81 
before-  Jones  was  smartly 
stumped  by  Piper  down  the 
leg  side  off  Giles. 


Essex  v Sussex 


Gooch  is  still  in 
the  driving  seat 


Paul  Weaver  at  Chebnsfdrd 


Walsh  foiled  by  late  Worcestershire  stand 


THE  Gloucestershire  cap- 
tain Courtney  Walsh  took 
took  five  for  62  before  Worces- 
tershire retaliated  with  an 
unbeaten  stand  of  91  between 
David  Leatherdale  (66)  and 
Richard  fflingworth  (43)  for 
the  ninth  wicket  at  New  Road. 
Worcestershire  recovered 


to  313  for  eight  in  reply  to 
Gloucestershire's  934  after 
Walsh's  sequence  had  been 
sparked  by  his  dismissal  for 
54  of  Graeme  Hick,  who  hit  a 
six  and  eight  fours. 

Jason  Laney  reached  1,000 
runs  for  the  season  as  he 
made  105  in  Hampshire's  bat- 


tling 249  for  five  — 47  short  of 
the  follow-on  — against  Kent 
at  Canterbury.  Robin  Smith 
(60)  was  out  to  the  last  ball  erf 
the  day. 

Smith  dominated  a fifth- 
wicket  stand  of  55  with  Laney 
as  Kent  obliged  by  dropping 
four  catches. 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assurance 
County  Championship 


i Yorks  (23pm)  beaJ  Notts  (4) 
by  an  aminos  and  six  runs. 
NOTTIMOHAJteSHlREi  First  Innings  1B7. 
YORKSHIRE 

Rut  Who  (overnight  163-2) 

'□  Byas  b Bates  50 

A McGrath  c Archer  b Bowan  63 

R A KetlMboroiigh  c Robinson 

a Altord _ 11 

C White  c Robinson  b Cairns  — — as 

tft  J Blakey  c Noon  b Calms  IS 

□ Gough  cib  Calms 4 

P J Hanley  b Altord 14 

CEW  Sllverwood  not  but — — O 

R D Stamp  b Calms  4 

Extras  <b3.  Ibft  nb32) «1 


Total  (B2.«  oveni aio 

M conn  210, 248. 249. 2 86,  280, 308. 306. 
Bowltag:  Cairns  22.4-2-110-0:  Bowen 
17-2-66-1;  Hart  18-7-51-0:  Batea 
12-5—33-1;  Cowman  2-1 -8-0;  Afford 
11-1-33-2. 

MOmnGHAMSHfRS 


P R Pollard  b Stamp 30 

R T Robmson  tow  b WhltB  — « — .-  27 

G F Archer  ibw  b white i 

"P  Johnson  c White  b Gough 14 

M P Cowman  b Gough o 

C u Calms  b Gough  4 

TW  M Noon  0 Gough  4 

R T Bates  st  Blakey  b Stamp 8 

M N Bowan  b Gough 7 

J P Harl  not  oul O 

>1  A Afford  c Blakey  b Gough  O 

Extras  (54.  ana  nb8) 22 

Total  (54.3  ovbtb) 117 

Falb  S3.  61.  63.  84.  91.  82.  97.  117.  117. 
BewEnp  Gough  123-4-36-6:  SitverwoOd 

7-i-i4-o;  Hartley  9-3-15-0;  Stamp 
16-6-23-ft  White  6-1-15-2 

worcs  v oioucs 

Worutur.  Worcestershire  (7pt3)  trail 
Gloucestershire  [B|  by  21  runs  with  two 
lirsWnnlnBs  wtekata  standing. 

QUMJCS  First  tentoga  (overnight  326-9) 

*4  C J Ball  not  out 5 

C A WaJsh  c Illingworth  b Moody  - o 
Extras  (b4.  to6,  nbIB) 28 

Total  (113 overs) 334 

5.  l).  13.  37.  1 n.  169,  237.  326.  326. 
■owHitet  Shertyar  13-1-52-2;  Moody 
35-16-67-6;  Lamjjltt  22-4-83-0;  Loath  er- 
Itate  12-3.47-1;  Illingworth  19-6-52-0:  So- 
kn*i  12-7-23-1. 


WORCCSTtfRSKMK  First  tmiteg* 

T S Curtis  tow  b Smith 

W P C Weston  Ibw  b AUayne 

G A Hick  c Windows  b Walsh 

V S Solankl  b Watsh 

D A Leatherdale  not  out 

•T  M Moody  b Walsh  ._ 

K R Soinng  run  oul 

ts  J Rhodes  b WaJsh 


O 

12 

...  12 


S R Lam  pin  b Walsh  

R K Illingworth  not  out  

Extras  (b2.  Ib13.  wl.  nblffl 


— 4* 

...  32 


Total  ttor  8, 104  overs)  >13 

FaB  of  wiofceta:  34.  60.  154. 165.  16S.  194. 
216.  222. 

To  bate  A Shertyar. 

Bowllngi  Walsh  20-3-62-5:  Smith 
12-4-32-1:  Alleyne  24-5-70-1;  Davis 
20-7-47-0;  Ball  11-4-40-0;  Symonds 
17-3— 17-0. 

llmpfcwei  J H Hampshire  and  R Palmer. 

KENT  V HAMPSMKE 
Canterbury!  Hampshire  (2t*s)  trail  Kant 
(8)  by  190  runs  with  live  llret-tantnos  wick- 
ets standing. 

KENT 

nret  tnnlus  (overnight  376-4 1 
N J Uong  c Kendall  b Stephenson  _ 130 
M A Ealftam  c WhKe  b Maseru  enhos  T« 
M V Fleming  c Aymas  b Stephenson  7 

*ts  A Marsn  Ibw  b SUpheneon 1 

D W Headley  c Aymas 
b Maacarenhss  O 


M M Patel  b Stephenson  — 

M J McCague  not  out . 

Extras  (Ib5.  WV  nbffl 

Total  (130  overs) 


M oonfc  422.  422.  424.  435.  431. 
lam  at  120  owre  4-422. 

Bowline:  Maacarenhas  28-7-101-4:  Ren- 
shaw  26-7-94-0;  Bovlll  24-7-91-0; 
Siephanson  36-6-104-5:  Maru  13-3-29-1; 
Whitaker  4-1-21-0. 

HAMPSHIRE  M»at  tantega 

G W White  c Pawl  b McCague 8 

j S Laney  c Marsh  b Ealham 105 

P R White kar  c Hooper  b Barham  ._  18 

W S Kendall  Ibw  b Headley — ** 

R A Smith  b Ealham  ... 

•j  P SiepMnaon  not  out • 

Extras  IIH2Q) 20 

Total  (tor  5.  75  6 overs) *48 

M bttetefcalto  10.  7i.  15R  228.  349 
To  bat;  TA  N Aymas.  D A Maacarennas.  R 
J Maru.  J H B Bovdl. 
tliurilnir  McCague  21-5-61-1.  Headley 
%X3Ei;  Ealham  19  5-7-49-3.  Patel 

8-0-19-0:  Hooper  3-1-16-0;  Flaming 
5 Q— Jfl-fT 

R Julian  and  G Sharp- 


Saturday  28th-Sunday  29th  September 

FESTIVAL  AT  ASCOT 

Ascot  Racecourse,  Ascot,  Berks 


BOOK  TICKETS  NOW 
0171  413  3355 


Darby:  Derbyshire  <5pts)  Mad  Warwick- 
shire IS)  by  200  runa  with  tour  eecond- 
Innlngs  wickets  standing. 

DEJtBYSMRSi  First  innings  242  (C  J Ad- 
ams SOL 

wAmnacsMSB 

nrat  Iwnlngi  (overnight  131-6) 

D R Brown  b DeFreitas 27 

fK  J Piper  b DeFrartaa 18 

A F Giles  c Krikken  b Harris 9 

G Welch  c Khan  b Harris 46 

G C Small  Ibw  b DeFrettao - — O 

T A Munton  not  out 28 

Extras  (IbS.  nbfl 13 


.231 


Choftnaforrfc  Sussex  (Spa)  lead  Essex  (8) 
by  hve  runs  with  all  thoir  aacorvHnntngs 
wickets  standing. 


Total  (64  5 overs) 

pan  of  arfokats  ooob  142.  159.  159.  169. 
BoteOngr  Malcotm  3-0-82-0;  DeFreitas 
32-7-1 OW.  Harris  245-4-63-3 


14 

5 

._  24 

39 

66 

4 

14 

12 

11 


K J Barnett  Ibw  b Small — 

A S RolUns  b Munton  

C J Adams  c 6 b Munton 

■D  M Jones  si  Piper  b Goes  — 

T J G O'Gorman  b Brown 

G A Khan  run  out — 

TK  M Kiikkan  nor  out 

P A J DeFreitas  not  out 

Extras  (tt>7  nb4) 

Total  (lor  8.  73  Overs)  — — 188 

FttH  of  wfcksW  20.  *.  47,  128.  146,  175. 
To  bat:  D G Cork.  A J Harris,  □ E Malcolm. 
Bowling:  Welch  n-1-38-0;  Munton 
25-7-50-2;  Small  8-1-24-1:  Brown 
12-1-37-1;  Burns  3-0-13-0:  Gllaa 

14-6-30-1. 

Umpires:  M J Kitchen  and  B Lead  Dealer. 

DURHAM  v LDCESTERSH1RS 
Chaster-ta-Straetr  Leicestershire  (24pE) 

Deal  Durham  (2)  by  an  innings  and  251 
runs. 

DURHAM:  FkV  Innings  128  (Stfnmons 
6-14). 


. 171 
, 103 


Hrat  Innfcigv  (overnight  253-6) 

P V Simmons  b Campbell 

tP  A Naum  not  out 

Extras  (lb TO.  wS,  nb44) — 89 

Total  (tor  6 dec.  992  avers) »I8 

Fall  of  winfcate  oonto  516. 

Did  not  bate  ARK  Pierson,  G J Parsons. 
D J MlHns.  A D Multeity. 

Bowling:  Brown  26  4-106-1;  Bella 
16-0-117-3:  Walker  27-4-117-1;  Hartmaon 

9-V-77-0:  Btanklron  13-3-61-1;  Campbell 
A2-V36-I. 


DURHAM: 

$ L Campbell  c Nixon  b Millns  _ — 

$ Hutton  ibw  0 Wells  — 

(DQC  Ligertwood  Ibw  b Walls  

J A Daley  c Nixon  b Welts  

j E Moms  c Miline  b Watte  — 

M A Roseberry  c -Nixon  b Multeity 

D A Blenklron  not  out 

M M Betts  b Multeity 

A Walker  c Noon  b Multeity 

*S  J E Brown  b Multeity 

5 J Harfflisen  b Multeity 

Extras  (61  tbfl.  nbfi) 


o 

IT 
8 

28 
O 
2T 
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T 

o 

a 

4 
IS 

130 

FaB:  0.  34.  41.  49  90.  92.  99.  89.  121. 
Bowling:  Millns  6-2-24-1:  Parsons 
8-0-35-0:  Wells  14-3-44-4;  Multeity 

15-5-27-5 

Umpires:  D J Constant  and  A A Jones. 


Total  (45  ovarej 


First  tontegs  (overnight  301-81 
I 0 K Salisbury  b Irani TO 

N C Phillips  not  out — IS 

R J Kirtiey  c Law  b Cowan  1 

Extras  (BUS) 15 

Total  1102.1  overs) 383 

M|  of  till  A ooDfa  302. 

Bowling:  Moll  12-1-52-0:  Cowan 
16.1-2-66-2;  Irani  19-3-62-2,  Andrew 
14-5-45-0;  Such  28-6-95-3;  Law  5-0-17-1; 
Grayson  a- 1-19-1 
ESSEX  First  tentage 

G A Gooch  c 8 b Kirtiey 82 

A P Grayson  ibw  D Salisbury  18 

N itosaaJn  c Moores  b Drakes - 44 

S  G Law  c Lenham  b Phillips 54 

•p  J Prichard  Ibwb  KirUey 2 

R C Irani  c Salisbury  b KirUey  . . 43 

TH  J Rollins  e Phillips  b Kirtiey 2T 

M C Holt  Ibw  b Phillips 2 

A P Cowan  b Salisbury  34 

P M Such  b Salisbury 10 

S J W Andrew  not  out  . 4 

Extras  (52.  Ibl4,  wl.  nb6) 23 

Total  (89.2  overs) 380 

Pa  of  wlofcatsi  54.  135,  167.  171,  248, 
268.  279.  2*9.  351. 

Bowling:  Drakes  14-2-57-1.  Law 
tt-3-39-0;  Kirtiey  23-3-64-4;  Salisbury 
282-3-84-3;  Phillips  2V-4-64-2:  Lenham 
2-0-6-O. 


N J Lenham  not  oul — 0 

C W J Athey  not  oul  — — 0 

Extras  (nb3) 3 

Total  (tor  0.  2 oversl _ * 

Boartfep  Cowan  1 -0-2-0,  Such  1-1 -0-0. 

J Harris  and  A Whitehead. 


GLAMOROAN  v SURREY 
Cardiff:  Surrey  (6pts)  trail  Glamorgan  (5) 
by  91  rune  with  six  flral-Jnnlngs  wickets 
standing. 

OLAMOHOAH 

First  tantags  (overnight  351-9) 

S L Waddn  no!  out 8 

OT  Parkin  c Stewart  b Lewis 12 

Extras  (169.  wS.  nb32] 45 

ToOJ  (111  J overs) 354 

Ml  Of  wloka*E  14.  M.  123.  166.  208.  276. 
317.  322.  336. 

Dowling  M P Bldmeli  19-6-49-2:  Lewis 
21  2-3-85-2;  Julian  15-3-64-1.  Benjamin 
20-4-53-2:  Pearson  21-5-59-2:  □ J Bick- 
nell 15-0-64-1. 

SURREY  Find  hstaga 

D J Bicknell  at  Shaw  b Crott 30 

M A Butcher  c Maynard  b Crater  — 31 

*fA  J Stewart  run  out 10 

G P Thorpe  c Mom*  b Watkin 77 

N Shahid  not  out .65 

A J HoWhJm  not  oui  — 45 

Extras  (MO.  Jb2.  nb2) 14 

Tool  Him  4.  101  mural 873 

Fall  of  wteftafB  59.  71.  102.  201. 

To  bat:  C C Lewis.  B P Julian.  J E Benia- 
min. M P Bicknell.  R M Pearson. 
Bowling:  Watkin  16-4-35-1:  Parkin 
14-3-55-0'  Crott  36-10-64-1.  Ccsker 
25-9-75-1,  Dale  6-4-12-0. 


Uxbridge:  Middlesex  l2pte)  Tall  Somerset 
(31  by  372  runs  with  eight  llrat-mnlngs 
wlckats  standing. 


(overnight  289-5) 

P C L Holloway  c Tuteeli  b Johnson  188 

A C Cottsm  c Brown  b Johnson 3 

fR  J Turner  c Hewitt  b Hewitt 75 

J I D Kerr  not  out 33 

A R Caddie*  e Tutrwll  b Dutch 28 

K J Shine  b Dutch O 

Extras  (02.  IbiJ 8 

Total  (172  overs) 485 

FjS  of  wlcfcsta  oowfc  289,  416.  432,  465. 
Score  at  130  orersi  6-334. 

Bowling:  Fraser  29-4  96  1;  Johnson 
30-5-89-3:  Hewitt  33-6-11B-2;  Tufnell 
45-19-8 6-T;  W »akes  28-4-85-0:  Dutch 
7-2-2S-3. 


p N Weefces  no!  out 51 

J C Podey  c Turner  o Shtoe O 

M R Ramprakasn  c & b Shine 35 

0 A Shah  no!  out 27 

Extras  (Ih2.  wl.  nb6) 9 

Total  par  2,  37  oversl 113 

KaU  Of  wiofceta:  8,  62. 

To  ban  *M  Gatling.  tK  Brown.  K Dutch.  J 
Howls.  R Johnson.  P Tufnell,  A Fraser. 
BowBng:  Caddlck  13-3-47-0;  Shine 
TO- 5-17-2:  Kerr  7-0-28-0;  Cortam 
7-1-10-0. 

NORlTlAMf'rOHSHlRE  v LANCASHIRE 
Mantamptoe:  Northamptonshire  (Bpbl 
lead  Lancashire  (6)  by  one  run  with  live 
ttrsr-mnings  wtoksts  standing. 

LANCS  First  tentage  (overnight:  337-6) 

G Yaiee  e Warren  b innes 15 

R J Green  not  out 35 

P j Martin  c Warren  b Taylor X 

Extras  (*>9.  Ib9.  w2,  nb4)— 34 


Total  (110.1  oversl 558 

of  Nfiefcafo  rwwN»  337. 

Bowling:  Taylor  27.1-6-73-4;  Hughes 
18-3-72-0;  Penbarthy  14-4-49  1;  Snap* 
26-6-75-1;  Innas  22-3-61-4;  R J Bailey 
3-0-64L 

MORIMAMPTOMURRE  Ffcsf  tentage 

R j Warren  ibw  b Green 31 

M B Loye  c Gillian  o Watfcmson  — 80 

-R  J Bailey  Ibw  b Green 41 

K M Curran  nol  out — 85 

T C Walton  c Fai (brother  b Yates  — 63 
A L Penbarthy  e Fak brother  b Martin  39 

K J Innes  nol  out 13 

Extras  (03.  6)131 16 

.367 


Total  |tor  B.  96  overs) 

Pd  of  wlskatto  73.  143,  169.  258. 311 
To  bab  J N Snap*.  J G Hughes.  J P Taylor. 
(TUB  Bailey. 

Bowling:  Merlin  23-9-76-1;  Chappie 

16-3-66-0;  Graan  14-3-50-2;  Yates 
19-5-C7-I;  Gal  I lan  9-3-25-0:  WatMnson 
15-2-55-1 

Tomorrow 

AXA  EQUITY  A LAW  LEAGUE  (one  day; 
1.0)'  Darby:  Darbys  v Warts.  CteiteJr 
Street)  Durham  v Letcs.  CteteRWG 
Essex  v Sussex.  CordEf:  Glamorgan  v 
Surrey  P IC).  Canterbury:  Kent  v Hants. 
Uxbridge:  Miedx  v Somerset  Mnifli  awp 
torn  Northerns  v Lancs.  Worcester) 
Worcs  v Gioucs.  Boat  boro:  Yorks  v Notts, 


THERE  are  those  who  are 
beginning  to  suspect 
that  Graham  Gooch  is 
not  real  at  all  but  merely  a 
creation  of  J M Barrie’s;  Peter 
Pan  enjoying  a bit  of  R and  R. 
His  new  hair-do  is  now  fam- 
iliar but  yesterday  he  even 
sounded  about  20  as  bis  MG 
rasped  throatUy  behind  the 
pavilion  and  his  bat  crashed 
merrily  as  if  it  belonged  to  an 
adventurous  tyro. 

At  43  and  a bit  he  is  still 
just  about  the  best  batsman  in 
the  country  and  the  leading 
scorer  this  season.  His  82  yes- 
terday put  him  on  1,708,  so 
with  three  innings  to  go  it  is 
still  possible  he  could  reach 
2.000  runs  in  a summer  for 
the  sixth  time. 

If  there  is  one  thing  guaran- 
teed to  bring  the  best  out  of 
Gooch  It  is  a confrontation 
with  a fresh  foe.  His  best  in- 
nings this  season  was  bis 
double  hundred  against  Som- 
erset at  Taunton  and  there 
are  some  at  Essex  who  think 
this  was  partly  because  he 
had  never  previously  faced 
the  wayward  but  pacey  Andre 
vanTroost 

Yesterday  there  was  an- 
other greenhorn  who  needed 
reminding  of  Gooch’s  pre- 
eminence among  modern 
English  batsmen.  James  Kirt- 
iey, 21,  bowls  at  a nippy  pace 
and  took  five  wickets  for  a 
TCCB  XI  earlier  this  season. 
He  is  getting  a run  in  the  side 


Results 


following  the  demise  of  Ed 
Giddins  but  here  yesterday 
Gooch  drove  him  with  mas- 
sive authority. 

Kirtiey  could  afford  a smile 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  He  fin- 
ished with  four  wickets,  in- 
cluding that  of  Gooch,  al- 
though he  should  not  dwell  on 
how  they  came.  Gooch,  after 
striking  13  fours  in  his  129- 
ball  innings,  offered  a tame 
caught  and  bowled,  Ronnie 
Irani  drove  straight  to  cover 
off  the  back  foot  and  Robert 
Rollins  cut  another  short  de- 
livery to  point  Of  the  four 
only  Paul  Prichard  was  de- 
feated by  a decent  delivery. 

Sussex  started  the  day  on 
361  for  eight  and  Essex 
wrapped  up  the  innings  in  13 
balls.  But  Essex,  with  no  one 
producing  a major  innings, 
looked  in  danger  of  not  mak- 
ing 350  for  a maximum  four 
batting  points  until  some  late 
frolics  by  the  tailenders. 

They  were  well  placed  at 
115  for  one  at  lunch,  with 
Gooch  on  60  and  Nasser  Hus- 
sain 36-  But  Hussain  was  out 
for  44  chasing  a wide  delivery 
from  Vasbert  Drakes.  Gooch 
was  third  out  at  167,  Prichard 
fell  almost  immediately  and 
when  Stuart  Law  drove  the 
off-spinner  Nicky  Phillips  to 
mid-off  the  score  was  248  and 
a meaningful  lead  was  beyond 
them. 

Some  late  hitting  by  Irani 
(43),  Rollins  (29).  Asbley 
Cowan  (34)  and  Peter  Such 
(19)  saw  Essex  to  360,  three 
runs  behind. 


Notts  ripped 
apart  by 
Gough’s  blast 

AN  EXPLOSIVE  burst  of 
bowling  by  Darren 
Gough  gave  Yorkshire  vic- 
tory by  an  innings  and  six 
runs  over  Nottinghamshire 
at  Scarborough.  In  an  in- 
spired spell  of  21  balls  he 
claimed  four  for  six  as  the 
visitors,  reasonably  com- 
fortable on  83  for  two,  lost 
their  last  eight  wickets  for 
34  runs. 

Gougb  finished  with  six 
for  36  — his  best  figures 
this  season  — and  his 
match  return  of  nine  for  62 
was  his  best  since  1993 
when  he  claimed  10  Somer- 
set wickets  for  96. 

Once  he  found  his  rhythm 
in  his  second  spell  Gough 
tore  through  the  Notting- 
hamshire order,  taking  all 
his  wickets  for  18  runs  in 
9.3  overs. 

At  Northampton,  Mai 
Loye  and  Kevin  Curran  in- 
spired one  of  Northampton- 
shire’s most  convincing 
batting  performances  of  the 
season  to  give  them  a first- 
innings  lead  over  Lanca- 


shire. Loye  hit  15  fours  in  a 
fluent  90  off  119  balls  and 
Curran  weighed  in  with  85 
not  out  as  the  home  side 
closed  on  357  for  five  in 
reply  to  356. 

Curran  came  into  his  own 
in  the  final  session,  hitting 
a six  and  nine  fours  and  en- 
joying stands  of  59  with 
Tim  Walton,  although  he 
contributed  only  seven,  and 
46  with  Kevin  Innes- 

Earlier,  Lancashire  lost 
tbeir  last  two  wickets  for 
19,  Paul  Taylor  finishing 
with  four  for  73  and  Innes 
claiming  a career-best  four 
for  61. 


Golf 

ENGLISH  OPEN  (Oxonl: 

4-round  gullfltri  IGB/Ira  unless 
Stated):  136  M-L  Ob  Lorenz)  (Fr>  71,  64. 

137  H Attredsson  (Swo)  67.  70.  138  L 
Davtaa  72.  68;  L Navarro  (Sp)  66.  70. 141 
S Dalloftgavirta  (Fr)  70. 71:  K Marshall  71. 
70;  P Mounter  Lebouc  lF»  70.  71.  143  J 
Soufetry  M.  72:  A-M  Knlgtil  I Alia)  74.  09:  W 
Dicks  72. 71;  C Dlbnah  (Auat  69.  74. 144  V 
von  Rycteghem  (Bel)  75-  6ft  S Bennett  71. 
73. 145  S Waugh  (Aus)  71.  74.  S Eriksson 
(Swe)  73.  72;  A-C  Jonasson  iSwe)  73.  72. 
145  I Waconl  (It)  73.  73:  A Brig  house  75. 
71:  L Brttoky  (MZ)  71.  75;  S Burnell  75.  71 
147  K Pearce  (Aus)  72.  75.  T Johnson  76, 
71;  P Sterner  <8wa)  74. 73;  M Hforth  (Sfee) 
70. 77:  D Re  Id  74, 73;  Ft  Lautens  (Swttz)  71. 
76;  A NlcNethBS  72.  75  145  N Moult  74, 
74.  J Arnold  (NT)  78,72;  D Dowling  74.  74: 

5 Lambert  74.  74;  t Craik  78.  7ft  K Speak 
76.  72;  B Paatana  (SAI  73.  75  149  T Fi- 
scher iGerJ  75.  74;  C Loire  (SAT  78.  73;  L 
Marie  (SA)  76. 74;  F Fehlauer  (Gert  75. 74; 
A Gottmo  [3 we)  72.  77.  M de  Boer  (New) 
76.  73.  150  D Barnard  74.  76;  M-G  Ea- 
rnest* (Phil)  74  76.  F Pike  (Aus)  74.  76:  S 
Prosser  75. 75:  F Dassu  (in  74. 7ft  P Rlgby- 
jlngtov  (Swe)  74.  78 

LANCOME  TROPHY  (Parts)-  Leading  se- 
o— 6-rotmd  rpsMin  (GB/lre  unless 
tested)- 135  I Woosnam  67. 68;  J Pamevik 
(Swe)  66. 69. 136  P Baker  67. 6ft  S Grap- 
pasormi  HO  69.  67;  R Drummond  66.  6ft  G 
Montgomerie  66.  70  137  C Rocca  (It)  Oft 
09.  138  A Collar)  86.  72  B Longer  (Ger) 
87.  71;  D Howell  67.  71;  J Spence  66.  73 

138  A LSbouc  (Fr)  69. 70;  P Broadhurst  08. 
71 . M A Jhnema  (Sp)  fift  71. 140  R UunB 
(NeUi)  74.  Oft  S Cage  00,  74.  P Eg  I as  71. 6K 

6 Torrence  6ft  72. 141  H Clark  07.  74;  M 
Roe  6ft  73:  S Ames  (Trim  75. 06:  P Haags- 
rod  (Nor)  7T.  70,  D Clarke  07.  74;  C Mason 
73.  6a  168  S Luna  (Sp)  72.  7ft  S Strove) 
[Getj  72. 7ft  A Otdcom  73. 09;  C Beck  (US) 
70. 72:  E Romero  f Arg)  07. 75:  P Harrington 
«.  7*  I Garrido  (Sp)  73.  9ft  ft  Lane  ts.  7ft 
R Davb  (Auat  70.  72  143  M Farry  (Fr)  71. 
72;  P SJotand  (Swe)  74.  G&  M Davis  71. 72; 
D Gilford  75.  6ft  A Sherborne  72  7T;  M 
Gates  76.  67:  R Goosen  (SA)  72  71;  J 
Lomas  74.  69;  F Tamaud  (Fr)  71.  72:  P 
M Itched  70.  73;  M Campbell  (NZ)  72  71. 
144  S Bottom  ley  72.  72  J Rivero  (Sp)  72 
7ft  N Faldo  73,  71;  T Johnstone  (21m)  00, 
7b:  S Ballesteros  |Sp)  68.  75:  T Gogele 
(Ger)  73.  71;  S McAllister  74.  70 

Tennis 

ATP  BOURNEMOUTH  OPEN:  Orafr 
•■n  {Swe]  trt  S Brugusra 
ISp)  7-S.  1-ft  7-5:  j Stottwnherg  (Aus)  bt 
G Rusedski  (GB)  1-6.  b-1.  6-3. 

■RH  (Bucharest):  Quarfcr- 
C Ruud  (Norway)  bt  D Poscariu 
(Rom)  6-2.  7-4  C Moya  (Sp)  bt  F Clavet 
(Sp)  6-2.  6-ft  A Pool  (Romt  bt  J Novak 
(Czt  6-3. 6-2  A Costa  (Sp)  bt  □ Sapsford 
(GB)  6-1.  6-1;  M-K  OuMtear  (Obt)  ta  u 
Zabalsta  (Arg)  6-4,  6-1;  A Bmaabggi 
(Sp)  bl  I Moldovan  (Rom)  6-4.  6-2 
WORLD  SCOTS  TOURNAMENT  (Bo- 
gota. Coif  Saeand  round:  T Mutate-  (Aut) 
bt  B Shellon  (US)  6—*,  6-4;  R rTMjartii 
(Para)  bl  F Santoro  (Fr)  7-6,  6-2;  A Her- 


(M*>)  bl  F Donde  I Urn)  7-5.  6— t; 

N Lapeotti  (Ec)  bl  VI  Black  (21m)  6-2  B-2 

Badminton 

OAAHD  SLAM  \PerthY.  Flnt  rouudi  O 
Man  M A Thllthorpe  15-5.  1«  A MaMB- 
bn  bt  C Young  15-8. 15-0:  R Vaughan  bt  L 
Ctophant  15-5,  15-1;  S Btota  U D Gibb 
15-7.  1S-&  C Fenton  bt  L Detrari  15-7, 
15-3: 5 Feeler  bt  S Stewart  17-6. 15-10:  S 
Matey  bl  C Bbset  15-5.  15-3.  A Buta  bl 
M Shuker  14-18, 1S-6, 15-4.  G Hunw8  bl  A 
Cote  15-11. 12-15.  15-2:  B Ftoefchart  bl  A 
Clark  16-7.  15-3:  P Jeffrey  bl  A Casey 
15-9.  15-7;  R DoSng  bt  R Mitusch  15-4. 
15-0. 

Baseball 

AMBBCAJf  LEAOUEi  New  York  12.  De- 
troit ft  Cleveland  It.  Calrtomla  2 Chicago 
11.  Baltimore  3:  Seattle  9.  Kansas  City  S. 
Minnesota  4.  Oakland  3 (12  Inns).  Milwau- 
kee 16.  Texas  4. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Houston  4.  Phila- 
delphia 1:  Colorado  16.  Atlanta  8;  Montreal 
S.  Florida  4;  Los  Angetss  4.  St  Louts  1; 
Pittsburgh  10.  San  Francisco  4. 

Cricket 


Sr  I Lenka  394  (A 
Ranahmga  75.  R Laluwhhaqrana  71,  A 
Gurus  Inha  52  Streak  3-54).  Zimbabwe  145 
and  20-0. 

SECOND  XI  CMAMPfONSHIPl  OWTnA, 
Ore*  Wards  321  lM  A wagh  71.  M A 
Shaikh  64n « Keedy  6-95)  and  206  (M  J 
PoweH  94;  Keedy  6-70).  Lancs  517  (P  C 
McKowen  161,  A Fwnofl  103.  P R Steep  8& 
Edmond  6-1C3)  and  14-0.  Lanes  won  by  10 
wickets.  Southampton:  Haute  215  (W 
Swarbrick  66.  L Botham  98)  and  228.  Laics 
489  IB  Richardson  78.  D Williamson  69). 
Letcs  won  by  an  tanVngs  and  «6  tops 


Cycling 


TOUR  OF  SPAIN:  Seventh  stage 

(150km):  1.  F Baida  to  (nj  MG  4hr  8mln 
54sac:  2 G Lombardi  (it)  MG;  3.  M Sctandrl 
(GB)  Motorola  all  same  time.  Omni 
etandtagpc  1.  Baldaln  30hr  33mtn  Zaac.  2 
Jalaben  at  22seo  3.  Lombardi  2ft 


Ice  Hockey 


BEMSON  AND  HKDCES  CUP:  QuwBfy- 
tag  round:  Medway  1.  Bracknell  13. 

Motor  Sport 

■AMX  UfraKAnOMAL  RALLY  (attar 
17  stages)  1.  A Schwarz  (Monte  Carlo) 
Toyota  Cel  lea  GT4  2ur  lmta  I3sets  2.  M 
Higgins  (Came)  Nissan  Sunny  GTI  204.50: 
3.  K Gotti  I cher  (Vienna)  Ford  Escort  Cos- 
worth  20948. 


Sailing 


505  NATIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

(Hay ling  la):  bet  Bt  1.  G CarvethN  Mirth- 
ell  0464;  Z R LdritfN  Fulcher  660ft  3.  I 
PMnell/M  Daring  8824.  Overall  stund- 
tages  1.  J RotHiiaon/B  Muslarman  8481;  2 1 
BartcertD  Crtoos  BSIft  3.  G Carvedirt 
Mitchell  8464. 

Snooker 

SUHTOnr  ASIAN  CLASSIC  |Bangkofc|: 
QuwtoMtaak  8 Morgan  (Eng)  bl  T Drago 
(Malta)  5-4. 


Hockey 


Reading  win 
Europe  bid 


Pat  Rowley 


READING  have  had  their 
bid  accepted  to  stage  the 
1997  European  Cup  Winners' 
Cup,  which  will  take  place  at 
the  club's  spIeDdid  venue  at 
Sonningon  March  28-31. 

Having  won  their  first 
national  title  by  beating  Old 
Loughtonlans  on  strokes  in 
the  HA  Cup  final.  Reading 
will  now  become  the  first  club 
to  host  a European  event  on 
their  own  ground. 

A fortnight  before  the 
National  League  starts.  Read- 
ing are  off  to  Hiirth.  Germany, 
to  play  die  Swiss  national  team 
twice  this  weekend. 

Ipswich  Ladies,  the 
AEWHA  Cup  holders,  have  to 
go  to  Kampong  in  the  Nether- 
lands for  their  Cup  Winners' 
Cup  competition  but  at  least 
they  have  a good  drew,  avoid- 
ing German  and  Dutch  sides 
until  classification  matches. 

Hightown.  the  Women's 
National  League  winners, 
also  go  to  the  Netherlands  — 
to  the  HGC  club  — for  the 
European  Club  Champion- 
ship in  May.  Cannock,  having 
to  play  in  the  men's  B div- 
ision of  that  competition,  will 
travel  to  Cagliari  in  Sardinia 
where  the  World  Cup  prelimi- 
nary, involving  Ireland.  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  takes  place  in 
a fortnight's  time. 

Several  men's  National 
League  clubs  have  their  first 
taste  of  the  no-offside  rule  in 
competition  at  tournaments 
organised  by  Hampstead  and 
Indian  Gymkhana  this 
weekend 


Mission 

statement 

Houston 
walks  out  on 
Arsenal 
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Clubs 
push  for 
British 
league 


Robert  Armstrong 

reports  on  the 
latest  upheavals  to 
shake  rugby  union 

NGLISH  club 
owners  are  ready  to 
set  up  a British 
league.  They  will 
take  a fresh  turn  on 
their  divergent  course  away 
from  the  Rugby  Football 
Union  when  they  meet  repre- 
sentatives of  the  top  Scottish 
clubs  in  Edinburgh  tomorrow 
to  promote  a plan  for  a new 
competition  to  be  called  the 
Super  16. 

Sir  John  Hall  of  Newcastle. 
Chris  Wright  of  Wasps.  Nigel 
Wray  of  Saracens  and  Ashley 
Levett  of  Richmond  are 
among  the  business  magnates 
expected  to  set  out  a detailed 
blueprint  for  Britain's  rugby 
future  at  the  elite  club  level. 

The  Anglo-Scottish  summit 
comes  only  48  hours  after 
England’s  leading  players  for- 
mally backed  the  English  Pro- 
fessional Rugby  Union  Clubs 
(Epruc)  In  the  dispute  with 
the  RFU,  despite  the  offer  of 


‘Club  rugby 
can  only  be  a 
winner  if  it 
sharpens  its 
competitive 
edge’ 


RFU  contracts  worth  up  to 
£70.000  a season  each.  A meet- 
ing in  London  yesterday  be- 
tween the  players  and  Epruc 
officials  gave  renewed  impe- 
tus to  the  clubs’  warning  that 
they  intend  to  break  away 
from  the  RFU  on  October  11. 

The  clubs  have  already 
begun  negotiations  with 
major  sponsors  and  television 
companies  with  the  aim  of 
achieving  fully  independent 
status  by  the  start  of  next  sea- 
son. It  is  virtually  certain  that 
the  top  players  will  not  sign 
RFU  contracts,  though  that 
does  not  necessarily  debar 
them  from  playing  for  Eng- 
land in  this  season’s 
internationals. 

The  Super  16  will  consist  of 
six  clubs  each  from  England 
and  Wales  and  four  from  Scot- 
land. though  there  is  a pro- 
posal initially  to  have  seven 
English  and  three  Scottish 
clubs.  Each  club  will  play  30 
games  a season  against  qual- 


Simmons 

simmers 

Leicestershire 
power  to  top 
of  the  table 
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BRITONS  SLIDE  AWAY  ON  BOURNEMOUTH’S  CLAY 


ity  opposition,  with  the 
national  leagues  serving  as 
regionalised  lower  divisions. 
It  Is  hoped  to  start  the  new 
competition  next  September. 

According  to  a project  con- 
sultant advising  the  clubs, 
“there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
transform  every  league  game 
involving  the  top  clubs  into  a 
high-profile  event  in  order  to 
maximise  revenue  from  all 
sources.  That  can  only  be 
achieved  by  pooling  the  avail- 
able talent  in  a cross-border  ; 
premier  league  that  commands 
respectable  TV  ratings 
throughout  Britain.  Club 
rugby  can  only  be  a winner 
with  the  wider  public  if  it  shar- 
pens its  competitive  edge." 

Scottish  clubs  have  a 
special  incentive  to  take  part 
in  the  Super  16  since  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  European 
Cup  by  the  Scottish  Rugby 
Union,  which  has  opted  in- 
stead to  enter  district  teams. 

British  clubs  have  also  ! 
begun  informal  talks  with  | 
their  counterparts  in  Austra-  j 
lia  and  South  Africa  with  a 
view  to  staging  a world  club 
competition  each  summer. 
That  tournament  would 
rotate  annually  among  the 
three  nations,  who  would  put 
forward  a total  of  12  clubs,  in- 
cluding five  from  Britain. 

The  infrastructure  of 
English  rugby  is  about  to 
undergo  radical  and  probably 
painful  surgery  now  that  the 
elite  players  have  distanced 
themselves  firmly  from  last 
season's  employer,  the  RFU. 
in  favour  of  their  current  pay- 
masters. Epruc.  In  a formal 
statement  yesterday  Donald 
Kerr,  the  Epruc  chairman, 
elaborated  on  the  issues  that 
precipitated  last  week's  boy- 
cott of  an  England  squad  ses- 
sion at  Bisham  Abbey. 

"In  order  to  break  the  dead- 
lock. the  England  interna- 
tional squad  have  entered 
into  an  accord  with  Epruc  Ltd 
concerning  their  availability 
for  RFU  representative  teams 
including  the  England  team." 
Kerr  said. 

"The  interests  of  English 
rugby  will  best  be  served  by  a 
strong  professional  club 
structure  supporting  over  500 
professionals  who  will  be 
available  to  England,  rather 
than  a small  elite  group  of 
players.  The  issue  is  not  one 
of  money;  the  players  have 
committed  themselves  to  a 
professional  game  and  many 
have  given  up  jobs.  The  play- 
ers want  rugby  union  at  club 
and  international  level  to 
flourish  and  have  a positive 
belief  in  a future  comprising 
successful  clubs  and  a suc- 
cessful national  side." 

More  rugby  union,  page  21 


Seventies  a 
golden  soccer 
age  to  boot 


David  Lacey 


THERE  seems  to  be  a 

move  afoot  to  represent 
the  Seventies  as  a 
golden  time  for  English 
football.  If  so  it  should  be 
stamped  on  forthwith , and  not 
just  because  England  failed  to 
make  a major  tournament  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  how  such  a 
notion  might  arise,  especially 
when  even  the  latest  influx  of 
foreign  players  has  fa  iled  to 
inspire  a resurgence  among 
English  teams  in  Europe. 

After  all.  the  Seventies  began 
with  Manchester  City  and 
Chelsea  winning  the  Cup  Win- 
ners' Cup,  and  Arsenal,  Leeds, 
Tottenham  and  Liverpool  the 
Fairs  and  Uefa  cups.  They 
ended  with  the  European  Cup 
going  to  Liverpool  (twice)  and 
Nottingham  Forest 
At  home.  Arsenal  com- 
pleted the  Double  and  Liver- 
pool began  to  win  the  champi- 
onship on  a regular  basis.  In 
between  times  the  title  went  to 
Leeds  United,  the  best  team  of 
the  Seventies.  The  rest  largely 
belonged  to  Brian  Clough. 

Sunderland's  defeat  of 
Leeds  in  the  1973  FA  Cup  final 
remains  a giant-killing  to 
cherish.  The  football  played 
by  Dave  Sexton 's  Queens  Park 
Rangers  side  still  warms  the 
memory-  along  with  Bobby 
Robson's  Ipswich. 

Such  happenings,  however, 
were  merely  flickering 
candles  in  a dark  age.  In  the 
Seventies  the  ugliness  of  the 
violence  on  the  terraces  often 
mirrored  scenes  on  the  field. 

Hooliganism,  nurtured  in 
the  Sixties  and  reaching  a fatal 
nadir  in  the  Eighties,  was  ram- 
pant in  the  decade  between. 
Supporters  were  segregated 
and  fenced  in.  Visiting  fans 
were  marched  to  and  from 
grounds.  Still  the  mayhem 
went  on,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Looking  back,  the  responses 
or  the  football  authorities  to 
the  problem  appear  even  more 
feeble  than  they  did  at  the 
time.  Sitting  safely  in  a Pre- 
miership ground  now  it  is 


Stumbling  out . . . Britain’s  Danny  Sapsford  on  the  way  to  defeat  in  the  International  Open  on  Bournemouth’s  green 
clay  yesterday.  The  top  seed,  Spain's  Alberto  Costa,  won  their  quarter-final  6-1 , 6-1  after  Britain's  other  survivor.  Greg 
Rusedski,  had  gone  down  in  three  sets  to  Jason  Stoltenberg  of  Australia.  Report,  page  9.  photograph:  frank  baron 


hard  to  believe  that  the  game 
Jet  things  deteriorate  so  tar 
We  kept  being  told  that  it  was 
not  a football  problem. 

The  Ibrox  tragedy  of  1971 
led  to  the  Safety  at  Sports 
Grounds  Act  of  1975,  but  h 
took  the  Eighties  and  Hillsbor. 
ough,  where  a safety  crisis 
was  wrongly  diagnosed  as  a 
security  threat  to  purge  the 
game  of  Seventies  attitudes 

There  were  times,  too.  when 
what  we  were  watching  ap- 
peared irredeemably  flawed. 
Don  Revie’s  Leeds  teams  might 

have  led  the  way  in  cynicism 
from  the  mid-Sixties  onwards 
but  they  had  their  imitators. 

Now  another  season  has 
begun  with  a glut  of  yellow 
and  red  cards,  and  dis- 
gruntled managers  are  accus- 
ing referees  of  ruining  the 
game.  But  whenever  televi- 
sion shows  the  immaculately 
coiffured  footballers  of  the 
Seventies  kicking  lumps  off 
one  another,  when  they  were 
not  actually  fighting,  it  is 
clear  that  the  only  people  who 
ever  came  close  to  doing  this 
were  the  players. 

The  1970  FA  Cup  final 
replay  between  Chelsea  and 
Leeds,  which  plumbed  new 
depths  even  by  the  standards 
of  the  time,  prompted  the  find 
“refs’  revolution",  which  saw 
players  booked  and  sent  off  for 
I offences  that  had  become 
second  nature  to  them.  But 
until  recently  the  need  to  deal 
with  the  tackle  that  took  man 
before  ball  was  ignored. 

Those  who  happily  hacked 
paths  through  the  early  Seven- 
, ties  would  be  given  short 
shrift  now.  It  would  hardly  be 
worth  Peter  Storey  taking  the 
field.  Jack  Charlton  would 
soon  be  arguing  his  way  to  an 
early  bath.  Even  Vinnie  Jones 
might  wonder  what  on  earth 
the  game  was  coming  to. 


THE  careers  of  players 
such  as  George  Best 
and  Charlie  George, 
both  victims  of  laissez- 
faire  attitudes  towards  foul 
play,  might  have  been  ex- 
tended in  the  present  climate. 
In  the  Seventies  there  were  pe- 
riods when  English  football 
aiwa  ys  physical  within 
accepted  limits,  seemed  set  cn 
kicking  itself  to  death. 

So  by  all  means  pine  for  the 
game's  lost  democracy  and  a 
time  when  QPR,  Ipswich  and 
West  Bromwich  Albion  could 
challenge  for  the  league  cham- 
pionship. But  football  is  more 
fun  to  watch  now  than  it  was 
20  years  ago.  And  it  may  even 
be  more  fun  to  play. 


Quiz  Answers 

(see  page  14) 

1.  M Cherte  Blair,  recommend- 
ing the  (fish  in  her  role  as  guest 
editor  of  Prima. 

Z.  The  co-pilot  of  flight  BA8370 
from  Birmingham  to  Milan.  Well 
the  plane  was  at  33,000  feet. 

3.  fe|  Just  west  of  Slovenia. 
Umberto  Boss!  has  declared 
the  ihhIIhhii  third  of  Italy  inde- 
pendent and  called  it  Padania. 

4.  |c)  Catherine  Cookson 

5.  (a)  Sondra  Locke,  his  former 


partner,  who  claimed  In  court 
that  she  was  cheated  out  of 
paflmony. 

6.  George  Graham,  appointed 
manager  of  Leeds  United. 

7.  Nothing,  though  critics  sug- 
gested Ids  proposed  1,263-foot 
NBUennlum  Tower  resembled 
the  much-lowed  cocktail  snack. 

8.  (a)  and  (cj.  Neither  the  writer 
nor  the  star  were  there,  but 
Jemima  Khan  hosted  the  event. 

9.  Princesses  Stephanie  and 
Caroline  of  Monaco. 

10.  (cl  Marianne  Faithful! 


11.  (b)  Emma  Nicholson 

12-  (a]  Pidp 

13-  Hie  Sodor  branch  lino, 
home  of  Thomas  the  Thnk 
Engine  and  the  Fat  Controller. 

14-  Cosmo  Lang,  Archbishop 
from  1928-42,  who  according  to 
a new  Channel  4 series  was  gay. 
15.  (c)  Stephen  Norris 

How  you  rate: 

0-4  Gherkin 
5-9  Courgette 
10-14  Cucumber 
15  Paltrow 
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Address 


Raddles  County  Riddles. 

No.  It.  Heads  you  win 


Adam  wb a dorks  it 
Ruddles  Brewery  ie  Rutland 
decided  to  take  a holiday  in 
the  Highland*  of  Scotlaed  to 
snail  the  heather  rather  thia 
the  hops  for  a change. 

He  loved  the  scenery  but 
he  hid  « little  true  Me  with 
the  "heavy"  preferring  the 
familiar  facte  of  Raddles 
Ceinty  which  is  so  accessible 
in  most  of  Britain  but 
somewhat  barder  to  find  in 


After  10  days  even  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  began  to  pall 
nod  the  memory  of  his  haloved 
Raddles  {so  near  yet  so  far 
away)  started  to  got  to  him. 

To  take  bis  mind  off  tbiogs 
and  for  want  of  sometbiag 
hotter  to  do  ho  deeided  to 
have  bis  hair  eat. 

He  went  ia  te  the  eoly 
barber  shop  for  miles  around 
to  find  the  two  resident 
barbers.  Adam  noticed 


called  Hamish  had  an 
appealing  haircut,  while  the 
other  who  was  known  as 
"Brivehead"  had  a nightmarish 
mop  of  hair. 

Being  a shrewd  Sassenach 
for  ail  bis  quiet  ways,  Adam 
knew  his  choice  of  barker  was 
critical. 

However  be  chose  correctly 
end  left  with  s smart  trim. 

Who  did  Adam  choose  to 
cut  bis  hair  and  why? 


■Mm 


I 


the  mouotaics  nf  Scotland.  immediately  that  the  one 


nap  «|ipi  mu  J|HiotMp  pnqMUg  mii^  ua^a  ^na  pi  paaquiug  pal  filing  ti^t  neijtoawi  Hp  >a  — pmpftug  :y 
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Set  by  Araucaria 

Across 


1 rS  Steamy . fruity  affair  giving 
the  government  something 
to  prove?  (7,7) 

9 Muppet  show  needs  oxygen 
to  raise  the  speed  (2-5) 

10  Illuminated  period  for 
student,  to  be  exact  (7) 

11  I would  like  leader  in  board 
game  to  be  s.p.  (9) 

12  Island  often  conned  (5) 

1 3 Trademark's  the  Word  (5) 

15  See  21 

17  Bnd  and  beast  for  Banbury 
could  give  shock  to  the  core  (9) 

19  Land  where  one  doesn't  » 
start  with  a friend  (5) 


22  I shall  be  heard  in  the 
gangway  (5) 

23  Everyman  book?  One 
number  made  funny  money 
proposed  by  another  (4-5) 

25»26  Sort  of  sandwich  with 
whisky,  the  ultimate  folly? 
(7,7) 

27  Put  one’s  name  down  once 
more  for  green  rolling?  (2-5) 

28  Journalist  holds  a gun  in 
Tower  Hamlets  (4,3) 

Down 

1 .17  Assembly  for  mechanic  or 
ciub  for  aldermen  etc.?  (7,7) 

2.18  An  article  on  firm's  inside, 
to  be  about  a swimsuit?  (7.7) 

3 SS^(5)n9?  0n  me  c°ntrary. 


4 Awful  rot  by  Dtakenslai  who 
lays  on  the  flattery?  (3) 

5 Law  enforcers  In  Edinburgh 
or  Athens?  (5) 

6 Enticed  to  building  to  make 
discovery?  (9) 

7 Middle- Easterner  is  Kingof 

Britain  raised  on  island  (7) 

8 See  20 

14  Berries  scattered  round 
church  by  German  writs’. 
Welsh  translator,  or  fumitire 
maker  (9) 

16  Docile  has  a Din  It  that  can 

be  changed  (9) 

17  Seel  down 

18  See  2 

20,8  Visualise  gods  providing 
clergyar9lrtup(7,7) 

21, 15  Termed  £M  competence® 

be  company  property?  (7£) 
23  Fifth  lane uo for creasW?© 


24  Thinksof  9 (5) 
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